





Vout. XCII 


WHITE 


— 
os) 


PART 
EOGRAPHICALLY speak- 


ing, the part of Africa 





which suits the white 
man best is that part 
which puts the most 
miles between him 

} and the equator—so 
3 I started for the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

p) It does not look very 
a> far on the map, 


yet, with the fastest 
steaming available, 
the journey took me 
thirty days; forI had 
to go first to Southampton, which required 
eight days; then I had three days to wait 
until there was a steamer sailing for the 
Cape; and then another sea stretch, con- 
suming nineteen more days, making the 
total thirty. The distance travelled was 
3000 miles to England from New York; 
then 6000 from Southampton to the Cape. 
We took the African Line steamship Bolt- 
er from Southampton to the Cape. 

The wise passenger on all lines takes a 
salt-water bath every morning, and all 
lines are supplied with bath-tubs now. 
In the North Atlantic one often feels like 
adding a bit of hot water of a chilly morn- 
ing, but between the tropics the traveller 
more often pines for a cake of ice, when 
the sea temperature rises almost to blood- 
heat and the sides of the ship grow so 
hot that dressing and undressing become 
burdensome. 

As to dress, however, the African jour- 
ney is vastly more fashionable than the 
line of the ‘‘ roaring forties.” It would 
be a bold man who on the North Atlantic 
would care to make a full-dress toilet each 
evening; and, indeed, the journey is now 
so short that many passengers do not ap- 
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pear at table until the voyage is nearly 
over. But between the Isle of Wightand 
Table Mountain, after allowing for the 
Bay of Biscay, which is usually rough, 
there is a long stretch of more than two 
weeks when the sea is smooth, the air 
warm without being hot. Ladies dress 
for dinner as they would in big cities, 
with low neck and short sleeves; a very 
pretty picture it makes on deck in the 
moonlight, particularly when a waltz is 
heard from the saloon that sets our feet 
in motion over the smooth deck, and, of 
course, if woman sets the example, man 
must follow; and thus it happens that, 
coasting the savage shores of Morocco, 
Senegambia, Congo, and Niger, the mod- 
ern passenger-steamer leads the life, as 
near as may be, of Mayfair or West Point. 

The dress-suit for men is the natural 
result of the daily sweat; the man who 
does hard physical exercise every after- 
noon, who opens his pores once a day, 
that man must needs change his clothes 
when he comes home for his evening 
meal, not because it is the fashion, but 
because it is well for his health. And so 
it was on the trip to the Cape each after- 
noon. 

One side of the promenade deck was 
enclosed in netting, and a violent game 
of cricket ensued. The netting was in- 
tended to prevent balls getting lost, but 
in spite of it some managed to escape, and 
I hope they choked a few sharks. It was 
a most confined space, and the exercise 
violent, so that it was not long before ev- 
ery cricketer was dripping with whole- 
some perspiration. Fortunately the con- 
ditions under which the game was played 
enabled me to have a hand in it, else I 
had died of inanition. I had never played 
cricket in my life, but it is a game first 
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cousin to baseball, and whoever plays 
one can readily find amusement in the 
other. 

On the North Atlantic route the pas- 
senger list is essentially international— 
largely American, German, and English 
—and for obvious reasons. The interests 
of South Africa are, however, so pre- 
dominantly English that I was not sur- 
prised to find myself the only American 
on board. The rest were with few ex- 
ceptions British. And of course, so soon 
as seasickness had been survived, a com- 
mittee on sports was organized, which, by 
dividing itself into sub-committees, ar- 
ranged all the spare time of the voyage 
in such a manner that for almost each 
day there was some interesting recreation 
for the passengers in general. 

Twice there were formal dances, when 
the deck was hung with Chinese lanterns 
and bunting, when dancing-cards were 
provided, and also free punch. To be 
sure, the punch was not good, and the mu- 
sic was ditto; but all hands enjoyed it 
hugely. Then twice there were dramatic 
or musical performances. The second- 
class passengers shared in the dances and 
in the dramatic entertainments, and of 
course they took part in the athletic com- 
petitions which came afterwards. There 
were races for children, and races for 
grown-up people. The ladies entered for 
a race to determine who could run with 
the greatest speed carrying before her an 
egg in a spoon. The stewards raced to 
see who could eat a bun and drink a bot- 
tle of soda-water in the shortest time, and 
then run the length of the deck. I 
thought they would die of apoplexy. The 
sailors had a race to see who could make 
the best time while their legs were fast in 
a bag; of course many fell down, others 
rolled over them, and the whole gave 
much amusement to the spectators, if not 
to the sailors. Then the firemen pulled 
at one end of a rope while the third-class 
passengers pulled at the other. This was 
called the tug of war. Then there were 
jumping- matches and various other di- 
versions, which made much excitement 
at the time and carried as much argu- 
ment afterwards as though each event 
had been an international yacht- race; 
for you see we were a long way from 
port, and had been accustomed to have 
each day a newspaper sensation. Nine- 
teen days at sea is a long time, when the 
sea is smooth and the food ambiguous. 


Nearly every event was won by passengers 
in the first class, which, if this be an aver- 
age ship-load, gives food for thought. It 
foreshadows roughly that in South Afri- 
ca at least the aristocracy of money and 
brains is at the same time an aristocracy 
of muscle and endurance, able to hold its 
own not merely with blacks and Boers, 
but also with the men of English speech 
who have left the factory and the work- 
shop in the fond belief that their future 
home is to be one where votes and fists 
will prevail. 

It was a bewildering picture of Africa, 
this steamer. Many typical and repre- 
sentative specimens of South African life 
were there—some born there, others who 
had lived many years there. For in- 
stance, we had the young lady whose fa- 
ther was a distinguished official, who had 
been home on a visit, and was sailing un- 
der the captain's care. 

Then there was my English friend who 
had just been recruited for the mounted 
police, who said he knew all about the 
Boers: ‘* They are a beastly lot of coarse 
and ignorant peasants; they are just as 
bad as the natives. It is outrageous that 
the government allows them to have 
their absurd republic. They stand in the 
way of progress; they never wash; their 
beds are full of fleas; they are cruel; 
they commit abominable crimes; they 
are degenerate, and can’t shoot any more 
as they once did.” 

That man was sincere in what he said, 
and so was my Boer friend Chintorius, 
whom I asked about his country. ‘‘ These 
damned English,” said he, ‘think that 
no one has any rights but themselves. 
They come into my country like pirates 
and adventurers; they care for nothing 
but gold, and when they have got their 
pockets full they go away again to spend 
it in England. We don’t want people 
like that; they may threaten and bully 
all they like, but they sha’n’t get what 
they want so long as I can prevent it. 
What do we care for their Tommy Atkins? 
One Boer is a match for any five of their 
redeoats. They stole our Jand from us 
when we were weak. Now we are alive 
to our danger; we are united; we have 
plenty of ammunition; we can _ shoot 
straight; we know our country. So let 


them come on, and they shall have Maju- 
ba Hill over again.’ 

Then I had a long talk one morning 
with an energetic hotel-proprietor, whose 
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property lay north of the Transvaal, in 
what is called Rhodesia. ‘‘I should be 
a rich man to-day,” said he, ** had it not 
been for that stupid raid of Jameson. 
That raid has put the whole country back 
at least three years. We were all doing 
well. Property was rising in value. We 
were getting along smoothly with the 
natives. The Boers were getting to like 
us, and emigration was setting towards 
Buluwayo and Salisbury in a most en- 
couraging manner. Now everything is 


down. My hotel is worth next to no- 
thing. People are afraid to come into the 


country. The Boers hate us, and I don't 
blame them; and all this has been done 
to please a lot of millionaires who own 
shares in the British South Africa Com- 
pany.” 

These different men all spoke from the 
heart, and each represented in his way a 
strong section of public opinion. What 
hope, thought I, was there for me, if the 
truth about the country was so various- 
ly reflected by men vastly more experi- 
enced in the subject than I could ever 
hope to be? 

A turning-point in African history is 
the raid of Dr. Jameson. Let me antici- 
pate somewhat by inserting here a few 
extracts which a friend, whom I shall 
call Dr. Hatheway, allowed me to make 
from the diary he kept on the march from 
British territory towards Johannesburg. 

Dr. Hatheway was the one Englishman 
on board the steamship Bolter who always 
spoke kindly of the Boers tome. He has 
lived a lifetime amongst them; speaks 
their language fluently, as he does that 
of several native tribes. He will forgive 
me if I refer to him as a tall, handsome, 
athletic specimen of the soldier- doctor, 
who accompanied the Jameson column in 
a purely professional capacity. On board 
we had also a dougity member of the 
Boer Volksraad, named, let us say, Rends- 
burg. We became fast friends at once, 
for Rendsburg loved George Washing 
ton, and could repeat yards of eloquent 
verse glorifying the Father of his Coun- 
try. Rendsburg recognized Dr. Hathe- 
way at once, for he had seven times fired 
at him during the battle near Krugers- 
dorp. However, Rendsburg shall tell his 
yarn later. Let us first revive the im- 
pressions which were recorded on the 
spot by his enemy: 

‘** Dec. 29, 1895,” says the blood-stained 
diary of the doctor.—*' We marched out 


of Mafeking this evening, 10 P.M., on our 
way to Johannesburg. I was only told 
after lunch to-day, so I had a pretty busy 
time of it, packing what I was to leave 
belind and seeing to what I had to get 
ready.”* 

“This is a big order, and hard to say 
how it will turn out, and our work is 
pretty well cut out for us anyhow.” 

** WeareG and K troops, with Colonel! 
Raleigh Grey, 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, 
in command, Major Hon. Charles John 
Coventry, Captain Monro, Captain Gos- 
ling, Second Lieutenants McQueen, Wood, 
Hore, and myself as officers. 

‘*Men and horses all fit, as they had 
need be, for we have to get to Krugers- 
dorp in sixty hours. [Distance between 
Mafeking and Krugersdorp less than 150 
miles. ] 

‘* Nosleep, I expect, and though plenty 
of food, not too much time for eating it. 
Were cheered by Mafeking—such as knew 
we were leaving—for none of us even 
knew until this afternoon.” (The public 
had been humbugged into thinking that 
Jameson was contemplating an expedition 
against some Matabele tribes.—P. B.) 

** Dec. 30, 1895.—Halted about midnight 
of the 29th, and were told we were over 
the border and in the Transvaal.” 

“On again, after a brief halt, until 
dawn, when we halted again for half an 
hour. As the sun rose we rode into the 
village of Malmani, and here we met the 
British South Africa force.”’+ 

‘* Tt was a very pretty sight seeing them 
coming over the veldt to meet us.” 

‘* Offsaddled at a store about 8 A.M., and 
breakfasted. Met here three officers who 
had been sent on ahead to cut telegraph 
lines.” 

‘*On again after a couple of hours’ rest. 
A flat, open country—only a very occa- 
sional farm—and we met hardly any- 
body. No incident all day, but begin- 
ning to feel tired and sleepy to-night.” 





* The sergeant who kept the roster told me that 
the total of white men on this expedition, both of 
the British South Africa Company and the Imperial 
Protectorate forces, numbered 482 men. There 
were besides some fifty negro teamsters. Mafeking 
is just beyond 26 south latitude, at the extremity of 
the railway northward from the Cape through Kim- 
berley. It is close to the frontier of the Boer re- 
public.—P. B. 

+ These so-called stores had been erected by the 
chartered company at intervals of about ten miles. 
The Boers had been made to believe that they were 
exclusively for the convenience of a prospective 
stage route.—P. B. 
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** Dec.31,°95.—Rode 


all night again, 


on 
with an enforced rest 
for a couple of hours 
while our guides found 
the road again which 


we thought had 
lost.” 

‘‘Offsaddled at sun- 
up at a store where 
there were 300 
remounts for 
They were not 
of much use, however, 
most of them being 
unbroken.” (Of these 
300 remounts only 
half a dozen circa 
were found available, 
so Dr. Hatheway told 
me.—P. B.) 

‘“Some Dutchmen 
drove up to us this 
afternoon and asked 
to see Jameson, but 
were not allowed to.” 

‘* Halted at another 
store this afternoon, 
but owing to an alarm 
of Dutchmen ahead 
we saddled up again before we had time 
to eat, and rode on again. Got through 
a very nasty place just before sundown 
this evening, called the Lead Mines. We 
could have all been wiped out if the 
enemy had caught us there. We are 
promised six hours’ sleep to-night. 

‘* New- Year's Day, 1896.—Instead of six 
hours’ sleep last night we had four hours’ 
fighting, being attacked at 11 P.M. when 
passing through some nasty kopjes.” 
(Kopjes or koppies mean hills.) 

‘*We got through the pass at dawn, 
and New-Year’s day found us offsaddled 
in rather an ugly place commanded by 
hills all round. So we pushed on again 
and got to a store about 6 A.M., where we 
rested and fed. 

‘*On again until about noon, when we 
found ourselves getting near Krugers- 
dorp.” (About forty miles west of Johan- 
nesburg.) 

‘‘T was away out on the right flank 
this morning with Coventry, Monro, and 
Hore, but nothing exciting occurred; but 
we could hear the 7-pounders shelling 
somewhere.” (On the left. Jameson had 
eleven pieces of artillery.) 

‘*Called in about 2 P.M. 


we 


some 
horses, 


us. 


We had a 
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snack, and then advanced on Krugers- 
dorp. Again I was on the right flank, 
and did not get off so easily this time. 
We were exposed to a very hot fire from 
some pits in front of us, and we were in 
the open, while the Boers were never visi- 
ble.” (It was here that Rendsburg fired 
seven times at Dr. Hatheway, the Boer 
not knowing that the good doctor was 
wholly absorbed in helping the wounded.) 

‘*“What was happening to the left I 
can't say, but there was a very hot fire 
kept up. I never felt so ‘big’ before, 
and it was impossible to get shelter. The 
shells were beginning to tell now, and we 
saw Boers leaving their fort and holes 
rather hurriedly. We were expecting a 
re-enforcement from Johannesburg every 
moment, for two messengers on bicycles 
had joined us this morning with de- 
spatches saying Johannesburg had risen 
to a man, ete.” (This, of course, proved 
wholly false.) 

“‘The whole column advanced to the 
right now, it being nearly- sundown; and 
I began to hear how things had gone on 
with the main body and left flank. Cap- 
tain Lindsell, Dr. Farman, and Sub-In- 
spector Scott, all of the British South 
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Africa Company, and some sixteen men, 
were missing, and supposed to be shot, 
and we had five or six men wounded on 
the ambulance. I put my lot on passing 
gun limbers and led horses, and sent them 
up to Dr. Hamilton (surgeon-captain late 
Ist Lifeguards) at the ambulance. As 
we topped the rise to the right of Kru- 
gersdorp we came on a large body of 
mounted men, which we first thought in 
the dim light were our Johannesburg 
contingent. We were soon undeceived, 
however, and hastily formed a sort of 
laager where we stood.” 

(Amongst these mounted men was our 
mutual friend Rendsburg, who acted as 
lieutenant for the commander on occa- 
sions. From his stand-point, as well as 
from other trustworthy sources, it may 
be justly inferred that the English lead- 
ership was anything but creditable to 
professional soldiers, and Jameson's col- 
umn was commanded by officers of the 
regular army.) 

** Jan. 2, 1896.—The most awful night 
I hope ever to put in, tho’, thanks to 
Almighty Providence, there were only 
two men shot dead and three wounded. 
Horses and mules, I don’t know how 
many, fell. The Boers fired into us as 
we lay in the dark, and must have got, 
in some cases, within one hundred yards. 
Our Maxims silenced them eventually, 
but they kept firing odd shots all night.” 
(It will be noted that the doctor is too 
honest to mention things which he did 
not himself see.) 

**At daylight they began again, and 
we moved off under a heavy fire, still 
fighting, on towards Johannesburg. I 
was with my own (Bechuanaland border 
police) men, and covering the retreat. 

‘* We had to leave the dead unburied. 
The column now struck away, leaving 
Krugersdorp on our left, and soon it be- 
gan to straggle and tail off. Every now 
and then a body of Boers would appear 
either on the flank or rear, and a Maxim 
would be turned on to check them. After 
about an hour of this, Colonel Harry 
White rode past me and told me to go 
back and help Dr. Hamilton at the two 
ambulance wagons. I rode back and 
found the wagons filled with sick and 
wounded, and a few skulkers who said 
they had lost their horses. I was not 
long in getting rid of them in spite of 
their pleading, and then turned my atten- 
tion to the wounded.” 
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‘*The first man I touched was dead, so 
I went on to the next; but as the wagons 
were being pushed on as rapidly as the 
tired mules could drag them, it was im- 
possible to do more than roughly bandage 
them up. We were getting left further 
behind every minute, and I expected we 
would be cut off any moment.” 

** Just then Colonel White sent an or- 
derly back for me to come on again to 
the front, and for Dr. Hamilton to take 
the ambulance wagons up to a mine on 
the left flank, get the wounded into the 
houses, and surrender. 

‘*T looked for my horse, but the order- 
ly who was leading him had cleared, and 
was nowhere to be seen. Every few yards 
of the road were saddles, blankets, bando- 
leers, cloaks, food, pots, ete., ete., which 
had been thrown away by the men in their 
haste; and loose horses (mostly wounded) 
were scattered all over the feldt.’ I start- 
ed to run after the column, trying to 
ratch a loose horse as I ran. But I could 
not; and a party of Boers appearing on 
the right flank, I ran pretty hard in a left 
direction. 

‘Fortunately for me, Inspector Dykes, 
of the British South Africa Company, 
came up then with the rear-guard, and he 
had a led horse with him, which he gave 
me. The poor plug was very nearly done 
up then, but I kicked him on somehow, 
taking off wallets, cloak, and everything 
that was on the saddle, and chucking 
them away.” 

‘‘The head of the column had halted 
now and got among some kopjes (little 
hills), and was in very brisk action in- 
deed. Istruggled up with the rear-guard, 
and found things looking pretty bad. 
We were surrounded by Boers, whom we 
could only locate by the puffs of smoke 
from behind rocks. Horses were falling 


‘all over the place, and an ugly lot of our 


men were lying suspiciously still—not in 
firing attitudes. It was a very warm cor- 
ner indeed, and I was almost sorry I was 
not back at the ambulance wagons again. 

‘*Below us and to our left was a farm- 
house (Vlackfontein), and on this we re- 
tired, having an unpleasant bit of open, 
swept by their fire, to cross. 

‘* When we got there it was not much 
protection, and the end, we could see, was 
not far off. I was busy enough, and was 
trying to get a bit of shelter to put the 
wounded in, when we surrendered. Our 
trumpeters sounded cease firing, and the 
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white flag was run up.” (Dr. Hatheway 
gave his last piece of lint for use as a 
white flag on this occasion.) 

“The other officers and men were 
marched away into Krugersdorp at once, 
but I was left with ten men and our 
guards to finish the wounded and get the 
dead buried. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of the people, both Dutch and 
English, who came up afterwards. Milk, 
brandy, meat, and bread were sent for the 
wounded, and ambulance carts came out 
from Krugersdorp.” 

Omitting the details of life as prisoners 
at Pretoria, where the Boers treated them 
with humanity: 

‘*On Saturday, 11th (Jan., 1896), about 
9 a.M.,a guard of the Pretoria Volun- 
teer Cavalry came down, and we were 
marched up to the railway station in two 
separate lots, and put into two special 
trains, which left Pretoria about noon. 
We were very well treated here, and a 
Dr. Saxton, surgeon to the Staats Artil- 
lery, was sent with us, as well as a strong 
escort of Pretoria Volunteer Cavalry. We 
officers were put into first-class carriages, 
and well supplied with fruit and liquor. 
We were cheered as we left the station, 
and at every station as we passed.” 

Knowing the writer of these notes to be 
above suspicion on the score of truth and 
courage, we have here published for the 
first time a document of the highest his- 
toric interest. As the doctor said to me 
afterwards, 

‘‘We were nothing but pirates, and 
richly deserved hanging—every one of 
us!” 

And yet immediately after this unpro- 
voked attack upon the Boers, these appar- 
ently forgot everything excepting their 
duties as Christians. This is the nearest 
example I know of in history of soldiers 
in the field acting practically on the pre- 
cept, ‘‘ Love your enemies.” 

And now let us hear our doughty Boer 
legislator who tried hard to kill Dr. Hathe- 
way. W.J. Rendsburg is a Dutch burgh- 
er of Potchefstroom, which is eighty miles 
south west of Johannesburg. He is amem- 
ber of the Legislature, deep in the chest, 
brown as an Indian, has hands that close 
like a blacksmith’s, and he bears amongst 
Boers the reputation of being as good with 
the rifle as with the parliamentary man- 
ual. He struck me as a man of observing 
habits, good-natured by temperament, of 
religious conviction and strong individ- 
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ual character; in short, nine out of ten 
prosperous Yankees at an average New 
England society gathering would have 
reminded me of my friend Rendsburg. 
He spoke English well, could repeat 
Shakespeare and Longfellow by the hour, 
and loved his native country; in short, I 
found him an interesting companion. 
One day I asked him about his share in 
the fight with Jameson’s men, and he told 
me a tale which I recall somewhat in this 
wise: 

**It was on Tuesday morning, the last 
day of 1895, when news reached me that 
Jameson’s men had invaded the Trans- 
vaal. As a member of the Legislature, 
or Volksraad, I am exempt from military 
service, but of course I volunteered. 
There were 87 of us, all told, who started 
that same day. By the following morn- 
ing we were 117—nearly forty per cent. of 
the total number of burghers in the place. 
We were mostly farmers, men of family, 
armed and equipped at our own expense, 
and mounted on our own horses. These 
horses, by-the- way, had been for the most 
part out at grass, and therefore in poor 
condition for campaigning; while in re- 
gard to ammunition we had nothing but 
what each man happened to have in his 
belt, or bandoleer. You will see that 
Jameson’s men had abundance of ammu- 
nition, while we ran very short. We 
made the distance of 60-odd miles to 
Krugersdorp in 18 hours. 

‘* By the time we reached Waterval, 
which is about three miles west of Kru- 
gersdorp, Jameson’s men were in sight, 
coming from the west. With their train 
of wagons and artillery they covered so 
much ground that we thought they must 
be near two thousand. We were on the 
south side of the road, and could not, 
therefore, make our proposed junction 
with the commander of our district, 
Cronje, who had taken up a position on 
the north side. This Cronje, by-the-way, 
is a splendid strategist; there could be no 
better in any European army. 

‘** However, since there was no time to 
cross over to Cronje’s force, the next 
best thing was to take as strong a posi- 
tion as possible, and there await Jame- 
son’s advance. 

‘The fighting commenced almost im- 
mediately after we had got into position. 
They were all well armed and mounted, 
and had with them eleven pieces of artil- 
lery, of which eight were Maxims. [Tliese 
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figures I have verified in conversation 
with the Jameson officer who kept the 
muster-roll.| Jameson's men approached 
us in skirmishing order, supported by ar- 
tillery fire. We had orders from Cronje 
not to return the fire until he gave the 
word of command, for we had no am- 
munition to waste, and wanted the ene- 
my to come up close before we opened. 
The Boer, you must know, is thrifty with 
his powder, and shoots only to kill. So 
we waited, and at last, when the English 
were within five hundred yards, we 
opened fire, and killed a good many 
horses. Soon I saw the English, appar- 
ently discouraged from pushing along 
the straight road, make an effort to go 
around by the north. But Cronje stopped 
them there, and soon afterwards I could 
see through my field-glasses Jameson 
consulting with hismen. They then put 
a 12-pounder in such a position as to 
rake us, but we soon silenced that by our 
rifles, for we had no artillery with us. 
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After this Jameson made a move to get 
around by the southern side; but again 
Commander Cronje divined his purpose, 
and when the morning of January 2 
broke, Jameson found himself once more 
faced and flanked by Boers. In that 
night Cronje’s son was wounded, and 
was carried by the father to the Krugers- 
dorp hospital. 

‘*In the final action Jameson’s men 
charged. My immediate force was two 
thousand yards away, and took no part, 
but we could see well what passed. This 
charge was led by the Hon. Major Cov- 
entry and Captain Barry. Barry died 
of his wounds in the Krugersdorp hospi- 
tal. Coventry recovered from a danger- 
ous wound, the bullet just grazing his 
spine. Jameson’s men formed up, the 
bugle sounded, and they dashed up the 
hill with vigor, and up to within a hun- 
dred yards of the Boers. There, however, 
they were met by severe firing, and must 
have lost thirty men. They then retreat- 
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ed, formed, and charged again, but with 
no better result. 

‘* After this I saw them all draw off to 
a farm which was in the rear of their 
position, and almost immediately after- 
wards I saw what looked like a white 
flag. [This was the bit of lint furnished 
by Dr. Hatheway.] We had just suc- 
ceeded in bringing up our 12-pounder 
and a Maxim, and were commencing to 
fire upon the English position when the 
white flag was seen, and at once I rode 
up to the gunner and ordered him to stop 
firing. 

“The Boers by this time were about 
1500 men, and most of us hurried down to 
the English as soon as we saw the flag of 
surrender. To our surprise, we found all 
of Jameson’s men with arms in their 
hands, as though they expected a gen- 
eral massacre. Cronje entered the farm- 
yard with about thirty men; the rest staid 
away at a proper distance. 

‘‘ Jameson surrendered unconditional- 
ly, and of course his men all laid down 
theirarms. As far as I could judge, the 
men had still a good supply of ammuni- 
tion about them. The magazines of their 
Lee and Metford rifles were full; so were 
the chambers of their revolvers. I left 
the field with Cronje, and know nothing 
more.” 

This is the tale of a fair-minded Trans- 
vaal citizen. 

The two accounts, coming from brave 
and honest men, who shared in this 
strange campaign, who have compared 
their experiences, who are now good 
friends—these words are precious in con- 
nection with the white man’s struggle for 
mastery in Africa. But there is one epi- 
sode to be added. 

When the Boers had silenced the firing 
of Jameson’s men, and had saved their 
country from what they feared might 
prove an invasion disastrous to their in- 
dependence, they did not celebrate the 
event by cheers or bonfires. They fell 
upon their knees and followed the prayers 
offered by their elders; they gave praise 
to Almighty God for having protected 
them; they searched their hearts and 
prayed to be cleansed from the spirit of 
boasting; they prayed for Jameson and 
his men that they might be guided by the 
light of justice and Christian fellowship— 
and this they prayed while some of the 
dead lay yet unburied about them. 

Rendsburg and Hatheway are fictitious 
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names, but I shall be happy to disclose 
them to any one seriously interested in 
the history of this movement. So, also, I 
have changed the name of the ship, for 
obvious reasons. 

At last the good ship Bolter reaches 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is made fast 
to her dock, as though in New York. 
Above us towers the magnificent Table 
Mountain, which to the Cape dwellers is 
as essential in the horizon as Fujisan 
to a Japanese, and quite as remarkable. 
It is 3500 feet high, and looks like a bit 
of a vast wall, such as the Palisades of 
the Hudson, and, indeed, the geological 
formation reminded me superficially of 
this. This grand old rock presides over 
Cape Town much as the Citadel overhangs 
Quebec; the mariner looks up to both of 
them as though his ship were a tiny 
canoe, 

My first care on landing was, of course, 
to seek the American consul, and renew 
my patriotic fervor by contact with the 
man on whose shoulders should rest the 
dignity of our country. To my chagrin, 
I found that we had no consul; that forthe 
time being American interests were being 
cared for—and very well, too—by an Eng- 
lish gentleman. I made inquiries of va- 
rious people, and learned that in the mem- 
ory of the oldest inhabitant of Cape Town 
such a thing as an American consul who 
could keep sober after twelve o'clock noon 
was too seldom known; and this fact must 
be carefully borne in mind, for it will ex- 
plain many things that otherwise might 
seem obscure. Other countries encourage 
the commerce of their citizens by appoint- 
ing capable consuls at foreign ports. Capa- 
ble consuls cannot be secured unless they 
are either well paid for their services or 
unless they are given a permanent po- 
sition. The American consul at Cape 
Town has large American interests to 
watch — not merely at the Cape, but 
throughout South Africa. Uncle Sam 
offers such a man the wages of a second- 
rate mechanic or baseball-player. 

Merchants of Cape Town who seek to 
do business with the United States have 
no one here to whom they can turn for 
information, and thus orders which might 
have been placed in New York or Chicago 
are diverted to Birmingham or Buenos 
Ayres. The consuls of other countries 
are constantly laboring to increase the 
trade each of his own country ; ours 
are often regarded as worse than useless. 
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When the Boers locked up the leaders 
of the Johannesburg Reform Committee, 
and amongst them one or more Ameri- 
cans, it was the English Governor at Cape 
Town, Sir Hercules Robinson, who did 
what was possible for American interests. 
: He sent an Englishman to look after John 
Hays Hammond in the Pretoria jail, and 
: that Englishman went with a credit on 
the bank here for the purpose of bailing 
out any American that might be in dis- 
tress. Nor did the English Governor 
stop there. He gave orders that the best 
: legal talent available should be employed 
7 in protecting the legal interests of English 
and Americans alike—all at the expense 
of this British colony. 

i And so I land under Table Mountain, 

; at the southernmost end of Africa, in the 
midst of war and the rumor of war. The 
powers of Europe are fiercely scrambling 
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FEET OF CLAY. 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS. 


BURNED my heart as incense night and day 
Before a shrine where scorners turned away. 
A Upward I gazed, and only cared to see 
The glorious face that showed a god to me. 

I kissed the garment’s hem 
That swept about the feet and covered them. 
But hands unhallowed tore the robe aside. 
‘*Behold thine Idol!” mocking voices cried; 
‘‘He whose winged flight thy blind embrace would stay 
Hath feet—ah, hear!—of clay!” 


Pass, bitter hearts! the smile of scorn is mine; 
4 The worship his, whom still I deem divine. 

i What if the touch of earth, its base desires, 

HH Its dross unpurified in passion’s fires, 

Cling to the feet I kiss? 

.- Oh light were love, to forfeit faith for this! 

. What loss were his, what woful gain were mine, 
If from that sun-and-star-illumined shrine 

One heart’s poor candle I should take away— 

I, who am all of clay? 


Haply our homage had not seemed so dear; 
Haply he had not sought a temple here, 
Nor in his service had I known such joy, 
But for the mingling of that earth-alloy! 

O soul that woke for him, 
What larger hope hath lit thy prison dim! 
May I not rise from these unquickened clods 
To claim eternal kinship with the gods? 
To godlike stature grow, though bearing—yea, 
Like him—the print of clay? 


for all they can get from the native races, 
and even the two Boer republics do not 
feel safe from the greed of their neigh- 
bors. Sudan and Abyssinia are ablaze 
in the north; the Matabele are on the 
war-path south of the Zambezi; in Ger- 
man Southwest Africa the natives have 
risen; and as I go ashore troops from this 
colony are embarking for Natal on their 
way to Mafeking. France, Germany, 
Portugal, England—all are here watch- 
ing one another with savage eagerness, 
knowing the vast commercial interests 
that hinge upon trifles light as a black 
man’s whim. At such a time the best 
man would be none too good for repre- 
senting American interests in South Afri- 
ea. And you naturally ask, Well, what 
are those interests? At least I hope you 
do, else noone will read my next contri- 
bution. 






































THE FISH OF 


M. QUISSARD. 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


I. 
N all the length of the Rue Bausset— 
that is to say, from the Cours Bel- 
zunce straight through to the Vieux Port 
of Marseille: quite a distance, you under- 
stand—there was not a tongue but had its 
share in wagging over the case of Madame 
the Widow Marjoulet who kept the flour- 
ishing tobacco-shop at the corner of the 
Cours, and the rich huissier M. Quissard, 
and that good-looking scapegrace Alceste 
Lamoureux who held a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission in the Twenty-ninth Regiment of 
the Line. Remember what the wagging 
of a single Marseille tongue can accom- 
plish; multiply that by a double row of 
tongues reaching all the way from the 
Cours Belzunce to the Vieux Port—and 
so figure to yourself the commotion ! 
‘*You will understand, Madame Vic,” 
said M. Brisson, proprietor of the Phar- 
macie Centrale—stopping in the very act 
of pouring from the big bottle that he had 
taken from the shelf into the little bottle 
that he held in his left hand—‘‘ you will 
understand that the conduct of Madame 
Marjoulet is an outrage upon reason and 
a defiance of propriety. That she should 
marry with avidity the worthy M. Quis- 
sard would be wisely appropriate. He 
is of a position, amd as a fisherman he 
is superb. [M. Brisson spoke feelingly. 
Without being superb, he was a fisher- 
man himself.] But that she should be 
as a shuttlecock in such a matter; and, 
above all, that she should conduct herself 
so lightly with this Lieutenant—I tell you 
it is a scandal which heaps upon herself 
and all her sex the mountains of disgrace. 
It would be suitable that the wrath of 
heaven should descend upon her in flames 
of fire!’ And M. Brisson simulated the 
descent of fire from heaven by raising 
above his head and then suddenly lower- 
ing again the bottles which he held in his 
hands. 
‘*Pooh!” answered Madame Vic, with 
a contemptuous airiness. ‘‘If you men 
had the management of the wrath of 
heaven there soon wouldn’t be a woman 
left alive in the world!” And then, more 
seriously, she went on: ‘‘ Poor soul! As 
if all in a moment she could decide be- 
tween reason and love! What you say, 


monsieur, is unjust, is absurd. She is an 
angel of innocence martyred by scandal- 
ous tongues!” 

Madame Vic spoke with asperity. She 
herself had made a marriage of reason 
with M. Vic, the well-to-do baker, who 
was old enough to be her father. It was 
for his use that the little bottle was being 
filled. Madame Vie was a forehanded 
woman who looked ahead and thought 
about consequences. She was nota per- 
son to sow dragon's teeth by pronouncing 
too harsh an opinion upon a case that 
presently might be her own. 

‘*And as to this huissier,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you know as well as I do, mon- 
sieur, that there are stories about him. It 
is hinted, sometimes, that he is not really 
rich at all. It is more than hinted that 
if he is rich he has not gathered his money 
with clean hands. Heisa dark man, and 
mysterious. Even these fish which he 
brings home—I will not say that he catch- 
es—are mysteries. Always large fish. 
Always not less than five, often seven—a 
very prodigy of a catch; as you, who are 
a fisherman yourself, very well know. 
Frequently you fish for a whole day and 
catch nothing. When you catch a single 
fish, even a small fish, you are justly 
proud of your skill. When you come 
home you tell us where you caught your 
fish, and how; and you show it to us in 
various positions, and are pleased to have 
us take it in our hands—because you are 
a brave and skilful fisherman, monsieur, 
and because you are an honest man!” 

M. Brisson stopped in his work of tying 
a piece of red paper over the cork of the 
little bottle and made Madame Vic a hand- 
some bow. , 

‘‘But when M. Quissard comes home 
at night with such a collection of fish as 
would make the blessed Saint Peter him- 
self turn green with envy, what does he 
do? Does he tell us where he caught 
them, save in a way so vague that it is 
no telling at all? No. Does he do more 
than raise the lid of his basket and permit 
us to peep in atthem? No. Is any one 
ever suffered to take them in hand and 
examine them? No. And is all that the 
way of an honest fisherman? No! ‘I 
tell you a thousand times, no! Were 
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those seven fish the seven deadly sins I 
leave it to you if he could make much 
more of a mystery of them. And on my 
conscience, monsieur,” said Madame Vic 
briskly in conclusion, mixing her terms 
a little but leaving her meaning quite 
clear, ‘‘ Madame Marjoulet will do well to 
have none of him, for I believe that if the 
truth were known he has committed them 
all!” 

M. Quissard, it must be remembered, 
occupied a responsible position in the 
community. Whatever people might 
choose to think about him privately, only 
a woman with a loosely hung tongue 
would venture thus to treat publicly of 
his possible shortcomings in such un- 
guarded terms. M. Brisson, who also oc- 
cupied a responsible position in the com- 
munity, had no desire to commit himself 
in plain words to Madame Vic’s extreme 
opinions; yet was he mollified by her 
generous estimate of his skill as a fisher- 
man and of his honesty as a man; and, 
moreover, the exasperating success of his 
rival in fishing could not but rankle a 
little in his soul. Weighing these several 
considerations one against the other, he 
answered her lively outburst expressively, 
yet guardedly, by a simultaneous eleva- 
tion of his eyebrows and shoulders and 
out-thrust of his elbows from his sides. 
But his only spoken words were, as he 
handed her the little bottle, neatly wrapped 
in green paper and tied with a red string: 
‘*The price, madame, is thirty-two sous.” 

‘*Thirty-two sous for no more than 
that!” cried Madame Vic. “It is no won- 
der that you pharmaciens grow rich! To 
be a baker is another thing!” 

‘* Quite!” answered M. Brisson dryly. 
‘*In our business it is necessary to give 
honest weight.” 

‘Honest weight, indeed!” cried Ma- 
dame Vic—it was a tender point that M. 
Brisson had touched upon. ‘ Honest 
weight! That is excellent! But, at least, 
all the old women in the world may eat 
of what we sell and not die in agonizing 
pains!” And having discharged this Par- 
thian dart—whereof the venom was the 
reference to that unfortunate mistake in 
the making up of a prescription which 
had cast so black a shadow over the for- 
tunes of the Pharmacie Centrale — Ma- 
dame Vic clapped down the thirty-two 
sous on the brass scales with an angry 
rattle, and as she went out jerked to the 
shop door behind her with such energy 


that she set the little bell above it to jin- 
gling in a very devil’s dance. 

M. Brisson was equal to the emergency. 
Opening the door just wide enough to 
thrust out his head, he called after her: 
‘*Madame must wait upon the course of 
nature. Her bottle is not deadly. Mis- 
takes of that sort rarely happen where 
they are most desired!”—and then drew 
in his head and closed the door so quickly 
that Madame Vic’s answer struck harm- 
lessly against the glass. It was one of 
those rare occasions when the man had 
the last word. 

On the whole, the case had not been 
fairly stated. To say, as M. Brisson said, 
that the conduct of the widow Marjou- 
let in the matter of the huissier and the 
Lieutenant was an outrage upon reason 
and a defiance of propriety was to say 
too much. But to say, as Madame Vic 
said, that the widow Marjoulet was an 
angel of innocence martyred by scandal- 
ous tongues was to say too little — too 
little by far. Indeed, the major premise 
of Madame Vic’s proposition was a high 
defiance of probability. To be of an in- 
nocence, one cannot also be a widow, and 
two-and-thirty, and the keeper of a débit 
de tabac, and—least of all—a Marseillaise. 

Between the extremes occupied by the 
druggist and the bakeress lay the truth. 
It was much more accurately set forth 
by M. Petot, proprietor of the favorably 
known barber shop ‘‘Au Panthéon des 
Coiffeurs,” around tlfe corner in the 
Cours. He was of a meditative and sen- 
tentious habit, this Petot—characteristics 
which made him a marked man in his 
city and in his craft—and his pithy utter- 
ances, usually arranged in the form of a 
series of argumentative questions devel- 
oping a logical conclusion, rarely failed 
to hit the mark. It was according to 
this formula, and while in the act of 
shaving M. Peloux the notary, that he 
delivered himself in the premises. 

‘*From a point of view, what could a 
well-to-do widow find better than a young 
Lieutenant?” he asked. 

M. Peloux, over whose .upper lip the 
lather was being spread at that moment, 
did not attempt a reply. 

‘*And from a point of view,” contin- 
ued the barber, ‘‘ what could a young 
widow find better than a huissier who 
already is rich and who begins to be 
old ?” 

As the lathering process still was go- 
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ing forward, M. Peloux still was unable 
to answer. But then, to so simple a state- 
ment of self-evident fact, no answer was 
required. 

‘‘ Being precisely a widow,” M. Petot 
went on, as he relinquished the brush for 
the razor, ‘‘ how can Madame Marjoulet 
carry herself to a choice?” 

M. Peloux shook his lathered chin 
hopelessly. It was too much for him. 

‘*And therefore,” concluded the bar- 
ber, at the same time seizing the notary’s 
nose and beginning a series of long clean 
sweeps with his razor across the notary’s 
cheek, ‘‘she temporizes; and is of a far 
too encouraging tenderness with them 
both!” 

Simply, then, it was Madame Marjou- 
let’s over-amiability in encouraging both 
of her suitors, because of the difficulty 
that she found in deciding between their 
nicely balanced claims, that had caused 
M. Brisson to condemn her conduct as 
outrageous; and that had caused Madame 
Vic (though also that she might thus vi- 
cariously defend the rights of her own 
unachieved but budding widowhood) to 
declare her to be an angel of innocence 
martyred by scandalous tongues. 


II. 


In truth, the problem which presented 
itself to Madame Marjoulet was as deli- 
cate a one as ever a widow was called 
upon to solve: and Heaven knows that 
many and difficult are the problems 
which beset every widow’s way. 

Even on the broad lines stated by M. 
Petot—love and a competence on the one 
side, on the other riches and a rational 
esteem—-the choice was among nettles; 
but when all its inner details and diffieul- 
ties were considered it was nothing less 
than a bush of thorns. For Madame 
Marjoulet had to put into the scale with 
love the possibility that the Lieutenant’s 
aunt might not only die opportunely but 
also might leave him the pretty estate 
with the good vineyards in the valley of 
the Durance: an enchanting combination 
of improbabilities which would enable her 
to snap her fingers at the huissier’s for- 
tune, no matter how great it might be. 
Into the scale with reason she had to put 
the grave doubts which at times beset her 
as to whether the huissier really had any 
fortune whatever, great orsmall. Against 
both her suitors together she had to weigh 
the loss—which necessarily would follow 
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her marriage with either of them—of her 
official position as a vender of tobacco 
under government: and the fact must be 
remembered that in France a handsome 
widow who keeps a tobacco-shop is in ef- 
fect an uncrowned queen. And all of 

these balancings were complicated by her 

knowledge that love might have its way 

without bringing actual poverty in its 

train. Her dot had been a fair one; she 

had made tidy savings during her eight 

years of tobacco-selling; she had inher- 

ited a little shop on the Rue Saint-Fer- 

réol—the principal shopping street in 

Marseille—and was about to convert it 

into a big and handsome and well-paying 

shop by the judicious investment of her 

portion and her savings in the purchase 

and improvement of a tumble-down ad- 

joining property. Therefore, the Lieu- 

tenant also having his pay and a little 
beside, there was no great probability that 
love would have to leave by the window 

because poverty camein by thedoor. Yet 
whenever she had followed out this en- 
ticing line of thought—which usually was 
several times a day—she would find her- 
self thinking at the end of it: ‘‘ Butif the 
huissier really is so very rich—and al- 
ready close to sixty— will not that be 
better still?” And then she would sigh 
deeply and go over it all again from the 
start. 

Truly, then, the problem was as delicate 
a problem as ever a widow was called 
upon to solve. It is much fora strong 
man to stand up and affront a single fate. 
Such a man must have courage and nerve. 
But here was Madame Marjoulet, a weak 
woman, standing up and affronting a 
hydra-headed destiny that came dashing 
at her with all its heads down! 

The more that she pondered upon this 
distracting situation the more was she 
convinced that an adjustment of its con- 
flicting claims only could be effected by 
penetrating the veil of mystery that en- 
veloped all the realities of the huissier’s 
life in a sombre haze. Within reason, 
such concealment could not be objected 
to. About all huissiers there is more or 
less of mystery—'tis a part of their stock 
in trade. But in the case of M. Quissard 
it was in excess of the normal and de- 
cidedly more than the needs of his trade 
required. 

By his own assertion and by common 
report she knew that he was very rich. 
But she also knew (aside from the fact 
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that he notoriously neglected his business 
in order to go upon his fishing expedi- 
tions) that his reputation for veracity was 
such as habitual fishing produces, and 
that common report is a common liar— 
perhaps even more so in Marseille than 
elsewhere. Moreover, she had _ heard, 
even as Madame Vic had heard, the un- 
dercurrent of whisperings that his riches 
were but the riches of a dream. These 
doubts were disconcerting; these whisper- 
ings, if truth lay at the bottom of them, 
were absolutely subversive of her plans. 
In the huissier’s wealth (of which the 
probable availability was increased by his 
somewhat advanced years) lay his only 
claim upon her consideration. Her mar- 
riage with him would be as strictly of con- 
venience as, on the other hand, her mar- 
riage with the Lieutenant would be of 
love. But should he prove to be a gilded 
sepulchre of a huissier; should her loss 
of love not be compensated by a gain of 
gold—then indeed would her marriage 
of reason be but a dreary harvesting of 
the fruit of the Dead Sea! 

Oddly enough—though perhaps it was 
merely the working in both of them of 
the same feminine intuitive processes—- 
Madame Marjoulet was at one with Ma- 
dame Vic in linking the mystery of the 
huissier’s miraculous draughts of fishes 
with the deeper mystery which sur- 
rounded his real or supposed miraculous 
draughts of substantial wealth. In each 
case the verity of his success rested main- 
ly upon his own assertion; in neither was 
the result exhibited with a convincing 
clearness; in both a far franker line of 
treatment greatly was to be desired. Pon- 
dering upon these matters, Madame Mar- 
joulet eventually came to believe that 
could the secret of his success as a fish- 
erman be penetrated such light would be 
thrown upon his life at large that there 
would be no need for her longer to hesi- 
tate in her choice. 

Assuredly it was not for lack of en- 
deavor on her part that the mystery re- 
mained unsolved. Rarely did‘a day go 
by that she did not, quite by accident, 
walk past M. Quissard’s dwelling—which 
fronted upon the Pavé d’Amour and had 
an end upon the Rue Bausset—the while 
casting searching sidewise glances upon 
its trim exterior and sniffing tentatively: 
as though through the close-drawn blinds 
which veiled its windows, or through its 
very walls, she would drag forth its secret; 


or, at least, in the odor of cooking fish, 
would surprise a portion of that secret in 
a telltale smell. And not a week went 
by that she did not make one or more at- 
tempts to wring the secret from the huis- 
sier himself — whose exterior also was 
trim, and whose blinds were very closely 
drawn indeed. 

As for the house, it was of the same 
reticent respectability as the houses of all 
the other huissiers in France. The paint 
always was fresh, the well-laid stone walls 
always had the look of a recent washing, 
behind the always-shining glass of the 
windows the neatly drawn curtains al- 
ways were immaculate, the bell-pull and 
the door-knob shone always like bur- 
nished gold. And with these several 
characteristic touches was also that ob- 
vious air of secretiveness which enables 
one ata glance to distinguish the house 
of a huissier from all other houses, and so 
renders quite unnecessary the trig oval 
sign set at an angleoverthedoor. From 
that politely repellent exterior absolutely 
no information was to be obtained: Of 
the smell of fish,even on Fridays, there 
was not a suggestion. If the place smelt 
of anything — but here reality is super- 
seded by metaphor—it was of shrewd legal 
settlements behind closed doors, of clever- 
ly manipulated private contracts, of well- 
adjusted bankruptcies; of all the grist, in 
short, which comes to a huissier’s mill 
and which is taken good account of with- 
out beat of drums. 

Indeed, the merest glance at M. Quis- 
sard—who was of a compact rather than 
a lean habit, and whose self-contained 
look was emphasized by the close-drawn 
lines of his mouth and also by the close 
set of his neat black clothes—would have 
satisfied anybody that drum-beating was 
not in his line. He was one of those rare 
men (and most rare in Provence) who un- 
derstand why their teeth are set outside 
their tongues, and who utilize that safe- 
guard against indiscreet utterance with 
which nature has endowed them. Yet 
was his reticence of that fine (and para- 
doxical) sort which is liberal enough with 
mere words. What this intelligent huis- 
sier kept to himself were his facts and his 
thoughts. 

Madame Marjoulet, who was endowed 
with a full share of womanly curiosity, 
found his imperturbable impenetrability 
little short of maddening. So heavily 
did his secret prey upon her that she 
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actually, at times, was eager to marry 
him simply that she might find it out. 
The feeling on the part of her sex about 
mysteries has been that way from Blue- 
beard’s time down. 


III. 


‘*Monsieur has been fishing again ? 
And has had, as always, the great suc- 
cess ?” 

It was Madame Marjoulet who spoke 
—the huissier, carrying his rod and bas- 
ket, had stopped in to get his usual little 
package of scaferlati-ordinaire for his 
pipe—and she spoke in the tone of cheer- 
ful friendliness that implied a kindly 
wish to know the whole story: whereof 
the telling, to a Frenchman who really 
has caught a real fish, is so exquisite a 
joy. 

‘** Ah, well, it is not so bad, this to-day’s 
sport,’ M. Quissard answered airily. ‘I 
have seven fellows here in my basket— 
and none of them precisely small.” 

‘*Seven!” cried Madame Marjoulet ad- 
miringly. ‘‘Itis a prodigy, it is a mira- 
cle, this success that attends you always! 
But yesterday M. Brisson fished for the 
whole day long and caught only one— 
and so little that you might have hidden 
it in your hand. Monsieur will show 
me his fish?” 

It was notable that in her conversa- 
tions with the huissier her form of ad- 
dress—she herself could not have ac- 
counted for it—would be in one breath 
familiar and in the next formally polite. 

‘* Madame does me an honor. Will she 
be good enough to look?’ Yet, while ut- 
tering these words of politeness, M. Quis- 
sard so placed himself that when he 
opened the basket his own body was be- 
tween it and the light; nor was the lid 
entirely raised. As the day was waning, 
this arrangement did not tend to make 
the exhibition a very complete one; yet 
Madame Marjoulet, bending over the 
counter and peering into the basket, did 
see within it what had every appearance 
of being a fine mess of fish. She reached 
forward her’ hand quickly—but more 
quickly M. Quissard drew the basket 
away. 

‘*Madame must not soil her charming 
hand,” he said gallantly. ‘‘It is the mis- 
fortune of fish that their smell is vile. 
I myself, whose hands already are cor- 
rupted by this ill odor, shall have the 
pleasure of showing her one.” And with 


these words M. Quissard, stepping back a 
little, drew forth a fish from the basket 
and held it up before her by its gills. 
But as he held it away from her, instead 
of toward her, more than half the width 
of the shop intervened between this ob- 
ject and Madame Marjoulet’s eyes. 
Against the waning light it was a mere 
silhouette. Yet it certainly was a fish; 
and, moreover, it was a noble fish—at the 
least, twenty centimetres long. ‘‘ It is, 
of course, only a small fish,” said M. Quis- 
sard with a modestly depreciative air. 

Perhaps unreasonably, Madame Mar- 
joulet was not satisfied. She fairly itched, 
indeed, to settle the matter definitely by 
a dash around the counter that would 
enable her to lay convincing hands upon 
that mysterious leviathan. Politeness 
made this vigorous line of action impos- 
sible. She therefore temporized. ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent!’’ she cried. ‘*‘ He must be weigh- 
ed, this noble fish. Monsieur will place 
him here in the scales.” 

At these words M. Quissard visibly 
shuddered. Madame Marjoulet fancied 
that he grew pale. There certainly was 
a trembling in his voice as he answered 
sharply, in the same moment returning 
the fish to the basket and clapping down 
the lid: ‘‘ Impossible!” 

For a moment there was awkward si- 
lence. Then the huissier spoke; but 
lamely, and with the confused air of one 
who has escaped from peril by a narrow 
chance. ‘‘It—it is impossible, I mean, 
to think of weighing fish in madame’s 
scales. They would become corrupted 
by the smell. The delicate flavor of the 
tobacco which she afterward would weigh 
in them would be spoiled.” 

‘Tt is conceivable that a piece of paper 
might be placed upon the scale,” Madame 
Marjoulet answered dryly. ‘‘And the 
smell of these fish,” she added with a 
touch of sarcasm, ‘‘must be positively 
horrible !” 

‘*Tt—it is bad luck to weigh fish,” al- 
most pleaded the huissier. 

Madame Marjoulet was too astute a wo- 
man to press a point that obviously could 
not be carried; and too considerate of her 
own general line of policy not to extri- 
cate the huissier from the difficulties in 
which she had involved him. With a 
little sigh, wrung from her by her power- 
lessness, but also with a most winning 
smile,she said cordially: ‘* Ah, if.to weigh 
it is to endanger monsieur’s luck, the thing 
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is not to be thought of. To trifle with 
such luck would be unpardonable. Mon- 
sieur is the most fortunate of men!” 

M. Quissard essentially was an oppor- 
tunist. This prettily turned speech very 
evidently relieved him from a serious em- 
barrassment. Yet even in the tense mo- 
ment of his deliverance from imminent 
danger was he keen enough to perceive 
its farther advantageous possibilities, and 
quick enough to seize them. Taking off 
his basket—which seemed to be too much 
of a Pandora’s box for his immediate pur- 
poses—he advanced again to the counter. 
‘** Not the most fortunate of men!” he said 
with much meaning and even quite a touch 
of tenderness in his tone. 

‘*But yes,” answered Madame Marjou- 
let, with an air of excellently childlike 
innocence. ‘‘ Monsieur is unreasonable. 
What more—being already rich and pros- 
perous—can he desire?” 

‘**This!” said M. Quissard, and he clasp- 
ed in both of his the widow’s hand. 

Really, it was very well done. There 
were dramatic possibilities in M. Quissard. 

Madame Marjoulet, having glanced 
quickly toward the shop windows and 
satisfied herself that no inquisitive eyes 
were peering in upon her, suffered her 
hand to remain, temporarily, in M. Quis- 
sard’s keeping. ‘‘ Monsieur always will 
have his little joke,” she said pleasantly. 

‘*Madame knows that this is no joke,” 
answered the huissier. And then, speak- 
ing very earnestly, he went on: ‘‘ Let us 
come now to an understanding. You 
know the affection that I entertain for 
you; and you, I think, have at least an 
esteem for me. But we will not speak of 
that. We will look at the matter only 
on the side of reason. That is the better 
spirit—since we no longer are precisely 
young.” 

M. Quissard’s usual discretion was not 
shown in this deliverance. But Madame 
Marjoulet restrained her natural inclina- 
tion to tell him that she did not regard 
herself as being conspicuously superan- 
nuated,and he continued: ‘‘ As you know, 
I am a prudent man, and capable in af- 
fairs. I have my own property—not a 
small property, I may even say a large 
property — which I manage well. You 
also have a property; and, you perceive, 
I could manage it with my own and with 
the same skill; much better, you under- 
stand, than you can manage it your- 
self.” 


‘“My property?” put in Madame Mar- 
joulet. ‘‘ Pooh, it is nothing!” 

‘* Surely,” exclaimed M. Quissard, with 
a note of anxiety suddenly perceptible in 
his tone, ‘‘ you own the shop in the Rue 
Saint-Ferréol ?” 

‘*But the size of it, monsieur—it is as 
that!” And the lady held the middle fin- 
ger of her disengaged left hand at a most 
minute distance from her thumb, and ac- 
companied this expressive gesture with a 
similarly belittling shrug. 

‘*Ah, but madame does not perceive 
the possibilities,” the huissier said eager- 
ly. ‘‘Being a woman, she cannot be ex- 
pected to understand such large matters. 
But I am a man, I, and it is for me to 
show her; to expound. Truly her shop 
is small; but it is upon a corner, and the 
house adjoining it is so poor and so old 
that madame can buy it for a song. And 
then of the two together we can make 
such a shop that it will be as a mine of 
gold! It is for me to attend to, the mak- 
ing of that fine affair— when madame 
gives me this, which truly will make me 
what she just now said I was: the happi- 
est of men!” And M. Quissard supple- 
mented this gallant conclusion of his 
speech by raising gallantly to his lips the 
hand that still rested in his own. 

It was a prettily arranged demonstra- 
tion of affection, but Madame Marjoulet 
scarcely was disposed to accept it at its 
face value. The business note at the be- 
ginning was too sharply insisted upon to 
give the sentimental note at the end free 
play; and, also, she was ruffled by having 
presented to her as a project the very plan 
that she was in the act of executing with 
a cireumspect secrecy. Moreover, the sud- 
den deepening of the mystery which en- 
shrouded M., Quissard’s fishing caused her 
an anxiety that almost amounted to alarm. 

But even under these new conditions 
she still was not inclined to speak in 
either direction the final word. There- 
fore she compromised the situation by an- 
swering in her most charming manner 
and with one of her most charming smiles: 
‘* Monsieur knows the sayiig, ‘a woman 
has two minds, but a widow has ten ’— 
and it is clear that to decide them all in 
the same way must takealong time. And 
monsieur also knows that other saying, 
‘you cannot hurry a woman, a cat, or a 
cow.’ And now indeed monsieur must 
go. He has staid too long already. It is 
almost dark. People will talk. They 
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will utter scandals. Absolutely, mon- 
sieur must go without another word!” 
And as Madame Marjoulet withdrew her 
hand and at once set about lighting up 
the shop for the evening, there was no- 
thing for it on the side of the huissier but 
to obey her command. 

But he went away jubilant. Not being 
able to see into the secret soul of Madame 
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Marjoulet he knew nothing of the freshly 
aroused doubts and dreads which rankled 
there; nor could he imagine the practical 
purpose that had underlaid her willing- 
ness to let him hold her hand—and that 
manifested itself in her eagerly interrog- 
ative sniffing at her fingers the very mo- 
ment that his back was turned. 

Yet the practical outcome of that pur- 
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pose was so astounding that she grew per 
ceptibly pale, and her breath came quick 
and short, almost in gasps. M. Quissard 
twice had referred to the corrupting odor 
of his fish, and otherwise had insisted 
upon the strong vileness of that odor in 
emphatic terms. He had handled one of 
these fish in her presence; and, presuma- 
bly, he had handled them all. For five 
minutes at least he had held her hand in 
his. There was not about her hand the 
faintest suggestion of a fishy smell! 
IV. 

During all of that evening, and during 
the whole of the ensuing day, the troubled 
soul of Madame Marjoulet moved fear- 
somely in a fish-haunted maze. The 
vague yet portentous bodings which she 
long had harbored deep in the recesses of 
her inmost consciousness as to the verity 
of these strange fish of M. Quissard’s 
avowed catching seemed suddenly to be 
realized—for who could believe in a fish 
that had no smell! And yet, being a wo- 
man, she strenuously denied to herself 
her own convictions; and was more than 
usually disposed, should occasion offer, to 
champion the huissier’s success. 

Late in the afternoon, with the appear- 
ance of the Lieutenant, the occasion did 
offer; indeed, Madame Marjoulet created 
it—for she so longed to unburden herself 
of the matter uppermost in her mind that 
she lost no time in telling him about the 
magnificent fish which M. Quissard had 
caught on the preceding day. 

‘* Bah!” said the Lieutenant, contempt- 
uously. ‘‘They are of a trickery, those 
fish, from first to last. They are not real 
fish. To be real, they would have to be 
bought—and that old grip-sous would not 
spend his money even to deceive you.” 
And, having thus delivered himself, the 
Lieutenant lighted gracefully the expen- 
sive cigarette russe which he had just 
purchased (two franes, the box of twenty- 
five), and looked at the widow with an air. 

The point that he had made, as they 
both knew, was a strong one. The huis- 
sier notoriously was close-fisted. Even 
in his dealings with Madame Marjoulet- 
where he reasonably might be expected to 
put his best foot foremost—his habit was 
to buy in the course of the week no more 
than a hectogramme of scaferlati -ordi- 
naire for his pipe; and his greatest ex- 
travagance, now and then of a Sunday, 
was a package of cigarettes caporal at 


fifty centimes. The contrast with the 
Lieutenant—who bought cigarettes rus 
ses habitually, and even at times (for 
francs 3.80) boxes of ten small cigars 
—was as the contrast between night and 
day. 

‘* Bah!” repeated the Lieutenant, in a 
tone of still more profound contempt. 
‘*These fishes are the fishes of a dream!” 

‘*How easy is it,” observed Madame 
Marjoulet, ‘for envy to depreciate supe 
rior skill!” The Lieutenant was seated 
in front of the little counter; Madame 
Marjoulet was standing behind it. As 
she delivered this abstract moral reflec 
tion she looked quite over his head out 
through the shop window and diagonally 
across the Cours at the roof of the Hotel 
de Provence. It was as though he were 
not there at all. To so disconcerting a 
reception of his utterances the Lieutenant 
was at a loss to formulate a reply. 

Madame Marjoulet leaned forward, rest 
ing her enchantingly plump elbows upon 
the counter and framing her most pro 
voking face in her two little white hands. 
This brought her eyes—they were very 
bright and very black eyes—on a level 
with the Lieutenant’s; but instead of be- 
ing directed upon him they continued to 
range past him at the roof of the Hotel 
de Provence. ‘‘ And how easy is it,” con 
tinued Madame Marjoulet, abstractedly, 
‘*to deny that in which we do not wish 
to believe!” 

She dropped one hand upon the count- 
er and busied herself in arranging with 
a still greater accuracy the neat pile of 
little squares of brown paper lying ready 
for the sale of scaferlati at the rate of 
one sou the décagramme; the sort of 
purchase affected by M. Quissard. The 
result of this slight change of position 
was to put her charming head a trifle 
sidewise on her left hand—and a face 
like Madame Marjoulet’s tipped a little 
from the perpendicular becomes absolute- 
ly a distraction—and at the same time to 
advance the hand that was arranging the 
squares of brown paper quite close to 
the Lieutenant's shoulder. And Madame 
Marjoulet’s red lips were a little pursed 
together with an expression most tanta- 
lizingly demure. 

After all, an officer of the French In- 
fantry is a human being, not a statue of 
stone. And even a statue of stone, un 
der those circumstances, would have gone 
to no very miraculous lengths had it sud- 
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denly seized the hand on the counter and 
at the same time bent forward quickly 
toward those very red lips. Certainly 
this was precisely what was done by the 
Lieutenant— who also exclaimed: ‘I 
adore thee, Denise!” 

Doubtless the Lieutenant was an adept 
in the tactics of infantry; but Madame 
Marjoulet could give him points in the 
tactics of love. It was as though his 
clasp upon her hand had touched a spring. 
Instantly she was standing quite erect 
on the remote side of the counter with 
her lips hopelessly far away. And then, 
her position being entirely secure, she 
broke into a laugh. However, it was a 
friendly laugh—and the Lieutenant still 
held her hand. 

‘*Really,” cried Madame Marjoulet, 
‘*the impudence of these soldiers is past 
all belief.” 

‘** Denise,” said the Lieutenant, his voice 
trembling a little, ‘' 1 adore thee!” 

‘But their conversation,” continued 
Madame Marjoulet, speaking in a highly 
judicial tone, *‘is of a monotony. Their 
ideas are few. They painfully repeat 
themselves. It was but a moment ago, 
monsieur, that you uttered actually the 
same words—and even then, if I mistake 
not, the remark was not precisely new.” 

‘Thou wouldst torment me to death, 
Denise. And indeed,” added the Lieu- 
tenant very miserably, ‘‘it were better 
than such a life that I should die!” 

‘** Monsieur would employ poison?” 

‘*T care not what I employ—so that it 
be quick.” 

** Because, if it is to be poison, our 
friend M. Brisson can manage the matter 
so that there will be no scandal, no noise. 
He will make the mistake with the pre- 
scription, as in the case of the old wo- 
man, and all will be decently arranged. 
Will monsieur attend to this little matter 
now? The shop of M. Brisson, as he 
kuows, is only a single step away.” 

‘Thou hast no heart. Yes, I will at 
tend to that little matter now.” The Lieu- 
tenant's voice fairly broke. As he rose, 
and would have drawn his hand away, 
his face was pitifully sad. There was a 
misty look about bis eyes. 

But Madame Marjoulet detained his 
hand, and with a gentle pressure that was 
inexpressiblycomforting. ‘* They aresuch 
children, these soldiers!” she said. ** They 
are so easily hurt if one ventures in the 
least to make fun of them. Really, with 
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such babies, it is hard to know how one 


must behave!’ Her words, decidedly, 
were mocking. But they no longer were 


stinging, and there was a perceptible note 
of tenderness in her tone. Her eyes, of 
a sudden, had grown both brighter ai 
softer, as though they were more than 
usually moist. The Lieutenant, standing 
and holding her hand, drew close to the 
counter and leaned forward. This time 
Madame Marjoulet did not draw away. 
The hand that was held prisoner trem 
bled a little, and she uttered a very faint 
sigh, 

But if, as seemed probable, a crisis just 
then were impending the sudden opening 
of the shop door cut it short. On the in- 
stant, the two clasped hands flew apart as 
though they had bitten each other; the 
Lieutenant was standing as stiff as he 
would have stood to salute a general of 
division; and as for Madame Marjoulet, 
all that the person who entered the shop 
saw of her—until she turned to attend to 
his demands—was her back, as she stood 
behind the counter arranging the boxes 
of matches on the shelves. 

A tobacco-shop in the Cours Belzunce 
is the last place in the world in which to 
look for privacy. It was only by chance 
that they had had five minutes together 
alone. More people came in—a stream 
of people. As a strategic base for love- 
making assault the position became un- 
tenable. Retreat was a necessity. With 
a high resolve filling his soul,and with a 
look in which were whole volumes of un- 
uttered affection, the Lieutenant retired 
from the field. 

As the shop door closed behind him 
Madame Marjoulet sighed deeply. It was 
a sigh half of relief, half of regret. ‘* Ah,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ I must keep a better 
guard. In another moment all would 
have been lost!” 

And then Madame Marjoulet sighed 
still more deep] y—as though she regretted 
that so much had been saved! 

9 

The high resolve that Lieutenant Lam- 
oureux brought away in his soul from Ma- 
dame Marjoulet’s tobacco-shop was that 
he would crush the huissier as he would 
erush a worm. This simile, he felt, was 
unjust to the worm. The huissier was of 
a vileness beyond worms. But while des- 
picable, he also was dangerous. His mys- 
terious success as a fisherman was sucli 
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a provocative to curiosity that a woman 
might go to any lengths to resolve into 
certainty her longing wonder. His re- 
puted riches were a bait to reason so 
tempting that, while powerless to com- 
mand affection, they very well might 
tempt a woman into marriageable esteem. 
For himself, the Lieutenant believed in 
neither fish nor riches. To him the huis- 
sier simply was a masked villain. The 
crushing process upon which he was re- 
solved was the tearing away of the vil- 
lain’s mask. 

But Jove does not lend his thunder- 
bolts to Cupid merely for the asking, and 
this fine project was far from running on 
wheels. 

‘*He is protected by the devil in per- 
son, this huissier,” said the Lieutenant, 
speaking in hollow tones to M. le Capi- 
taine Gontard and regarding that friend 
of his bosom with despairing eyes. 

‘*It is reasonable,” answered the Cap- 
tain Gontard meditatively. ‘* A huissier 
and the devil are of the same breast.” 

“To prove that his strong -box is 
empty,” continued the Lieutenant, ‘‘is 
impossible. I cannot see into that strong- 
box any more than I can see into the 
black depths of his foul heart. What 
then do Ido? Of a necessity, I turn my- 
self to his fishings. I play the spy upon 
him, I! But what dol find? Nothing! 
At all points he is armed. Before he 
departs upon his fishings he shows to 
five people at the least that his basket is 
empty, and that his leather sack has in it 
only food. Then he goes to the water. 
A single step aside on his way from the 
Pavé d’Amour to the Vieux Port would 
carry him into the fish-market—and then 
his perfidy would be clear. But, positive- 
ly, he steps aside in the other direction 
and goes to his boat and comes from it 
again through the Cannebiére—and even 
his friend the devil cannot raise up fish 
for him from the stones of the busiest 
street in Marseille!” 

‘*But upon the 
the Captain Gontard. 
there?” 

‘* Upon the water,” answered the Lieu- 
tenant gloomily, ‘‘it is worse than upon 
the land. He takes his boat at the Vieux 
Port, himself rowing it, and goes toward 
the islands. In another boat I pursue. 
He disappears beyond the Chateau d’If. 
When I pass the Chateau dIf and see 
him again his boat is at anchor near the 
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Ile de Ratoneau. But is he fishing? No, 
he is reading a newspaper! I dare not ap- 
proach myself closely to him. He knows 
me, and he would perceive that I am fol- 
lowing him as a spy. I wait an hour. 
I wait two hours. I see nothing. He does 
not fish. No other boat comes near him 
from which he could buy fish. The only 
boat in sight is a big felueca off on the 
horizon that remains at rest. It is use- 
I come back to the land. 
Yet, later, he returns with fish—huge fish. 
He goes with them to the Cours Belzunce, 
to Madame Marjoulet. He raises a little 
the lid of his basket and shows them to 
her. But he will not permit her con- 
vineingly to handle them, nor will he 
tell her clearly how his fish were caught. 
Therefore the fire of curiosity devours her 
soul. I know well what must be the con- 
clusion of this matter: she will marry 
him so that she may penetrate his secret 
to its bones. And then,” concluded the 
Lieutenant in the calm tone of despera- 
tion, ‘*' I shall end all by blowing out my 
brains! Indeed, why should I not blow 
them out now?” 

‘** Let us go,” said the Captain Gontard 
soothingly, ‘‘and have together an ab 
sinthe.” 

This kindly suggestion was fortunate. 
It conserved the Lieutenant’s brains 
within his skull, where they reasonably 
belonged, and so gave him an _ oppor- 
tunity for using them to such good pur- 
pose that only two days later he came 
again to his friend with the light of tri 
umph in his eyes. His advent was as tu- 
multuous as that of a whirlwind. 

*T beheld him through a telescope, and 
now I know all!” he cried with exulta- 
tion as he dashed in upon the Captain 
Goutard. ‘‘Come with me instantly. 
There is not a moment to lose. Even 
now he is at her door!” 

The Captain Gontard was smoking his 
pipe at his ease, while he engaged himself 
with the latest number of the Journal 
Amusant. Upon being addressed in a 
fashion so impetuous and so incoherent 
his immediate conviction was that this 
unfortunate lover had gone mad. 

‘No, I am not mad,” said the Lieu- 
tenant sharply in answer to his friend's 
look of concern and alarm. ‘‘It is that 
I have penetrated this dark treachery. 
All is revealed. I have the huissier in 
my two hands. I go now to crush him 
in the very presence of the adorable wo- 
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man whom he has dared to love. Thou 
must come with me. Hurry! hurry!” 
And as he spoke he snatched down from 
the pegs on which they were hanging the 
cap and sword of the Captain Gontard; 
clapped the one upon his head and thrust 
the other into his hands; and then fairly 
dragged him out from the room and down 
the stairs and into the carriage that was 
waiting below. In a moment they were 
rattling away with violence toward the 
Cours Belzunce. 

‘*T will tell to thee now the whole mat- 
ter clearly,” said the Lieutenant as they 
dashed along. ‘‘I will envelop myself 
in a calmness and explain. It is in this 
way that all occurs: The huissier goes 
out toward the islands ina boat. In an- 
other boat I follow as before. When I 
am upon the battlements of the Chateau 
aif—” 

‘*Upon the battlements of the Chateau 
dif ina boat? Impossible!” interrupted 
the Captain Gontard. It was evident to 
him that his friend was as mad as a March 
hare. His distress was profound. 

‘** Animal!” retorted the Lieutenant an- 
grily, ‘* I said nothing about a boat. Do 
not now annoy me with thy foolish words. 
Being come, I say, upon the battlements 
of the Chateau d’If, I adjust my telescope 
and direct it upon the huissier. I regard 
him with all my eyes. It is as though he 
were no farther away than the length of 
my arm. Hedoes not fish. He reads in- 
terminably his newspaper, Le Petit Mar 
seillais. Later, he examines documents 
which he takes from his pocket, and now 
and then makes notes in a little book. It 
is as though he had brought the business 
of his rascally office out upon the sea. 

‘* The time goes on. It is one hour that 
I watch. It is two hours. It becomes 
more. I am in pain of hunger for my 
breakfast. And my pain is made a mill- 
ion times worse by seeing the huissier eat- 
ing there his breakfast before my eyes. 
From his leather bag he brings out all 
manner of excellent things—sausages of 
Arles, black olives in oil, a whole cold 
fowl, a paté in a box, a huge mass of 
bread, a great bottle of wine, and even 
fruit at the end. Figure to yourself my 
state as I gaze—I who am starving! As 
I look through the telescope these good 
things are within my reach. I can touch 
them with my hand. I fancy, even, that 
I can smell their delicious smell, and that 
[can hear the ravishing gurgle of the 


wine! But they are infinitely far away! 
And because of my oath I dare not de- 
scend from the battlements in search of 
food. I dare not for so much as a moment 
turn away. I—” 

‘* Because of what oath?” 

“The oath of which all along I have 
been telling thee, imbecile that thou art! 
My oath that not for one single instant 
will I lose sight of the huissier until he 
shall come again to his own door. Cease 
thy interruptions, or I never shall have 
done. Thy stupidity is beyond a dream! 

‘*He continues to eat, that vile huissier, 
for years-—for ages! I draw my belt tight- 
er and demand strength from my soul. 
When at last he finishes his gorgings he 
restores to the leather bag the fragments 
of his feast and lights his pipe. For the 
moment, Iam saved—lI remember my cig- 
arettes! With the smoking of cigarettes 
I allay a little the pains of my agonized 
stomach, while I continue to observe. I 
faney that perhaps he now may fish. But 
he does not fish. He takes again the pa- 
pers and the little book from his pocket, 
and as he reads the papers he makes in 
the little book his notes. It is the way 
in which he would pass his hours in his 
cabinet of affairs. From time to time he 
looks watchfully toward the open sea. 
Again it is an hour, it is two hours, that 
I wait. The pains of my hollow stomach 
so torment me that I long to ery out and 
to roll myself upon the stones. Only my 
cigarettes sustain my life. I smoke them 
slowly, that this sustenance may be pro- 
longed. But one by one they vanish into 
nothing, and the pain of my emptiness 
ever grows more keen !” 

In memory of his anguish, the Lieuten- 
ant paused in his narrative and groaned. 
As for the Captain Gontard, listening to 
this wildly told story as they went whirl- 
ing along through the Marseille streets, it 
seemed to him that he had become a part 
of a tumultuous dream. But he believed 
that the explanation of it all was to be 
found in the odor of cognac, which radia- 
ted from the Lieutenant more pungently 
than the odor of sanctity radiates from 
the blessed saints. His friend’s madness, 
he decided, was merely temporary; and he 
breathed a sigh of relief as he realized 
that there was no cause for serious alarm. 

They were in the Rue de Noailles, 
almost at the turning into the Cours 
Belzunce, as the Lieutenant continued: 
‘‘Three hours pass. Four hours pass. 
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My cigarettes are exhausted. I am fam 
ished. I am desperate. I suffer the 
most excruciating pangs. My belt is 
drawn until my waist is that of a wasp. 
The raft of the Medusa is before my eyes. 
[ feel that in another moment I shall 
swoon. That in two more moments I 
shall expire. And then itis, in that very 
instant of my expiring agony, that the 
felucca comes and the contraband tobacco 
appears and the fish are inflated—and the 
wonder of all that I see revives my 
strength until I am like a tower of iron. 
Through the next hour it is purely my 
brave spirit which sustains my fainting 
body —until all is ended, and I come quick- 
ly to land in advance of the huissier, and 
obtain cognac at the café on the quai. | 
demand to drink my cognac in a tumbler. 
and I drain that tumbler twice—each time 
atasingle draught. Then once more am 
I alive. Itis from the café that I come 
direct to thee. 

‘*And now thou knowest all perfectly 
and understandest the vengeance that I 
shall take upon this wretch—whom I have 
seen in the very midst of his contraband 
doings, and who before my eyes blew up 
his fish with wind. Ah, it is in this mo 
ment that his fate shall overtake him. 
We are arrived.” 

Actually, as he spoke, the cab stopped 
in the Cours Belzunce at Madame Mar 
joulet’s door. But what his friend had 
been talking about, and what vengeance 
was this which he was about to take, the 
Captain Gontard knew no more than the 
unborn babes. These incoherent refer- 
ences to spying through a telescope from 
the battlements of a castle upon inflated 
fishes and contraband tobacco obviously 
were the ravings of a disordered mind. 
All that was clear to him was the incident 
of the two tumblers of cognac—and two 
tumblers of cognac taken on an empty 
stomach at the end of a day of weary 
watching would account, he thought, for 
almost anything out of the common that 
a man might do or say. 

“Speak thou not a word,” said the 
Lieutenant, his hand on the door- knob. 
‘Leave all to me—that I may crush this 
base animal in my own way. Iam con 
fident that he has come hither. It is the 
hour of his doom!” And he opened the 
shop door. 

VI 

Having been so much talked about as 

a possibility, it is not surprising that when 
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the marriage of Lieutenant Lamoureux 
and Madame the Widow Marjoulet be- 
came a reality—and that reality empha- 
sized by the huissier’s humiliating expos- 
ure and irretrievable disgrace—a wave 
of emotion surged through the Rue Baus 
set with the violence of a veritable wave 
upon a stormy sea. From the Cours 
Belzunce to the Vieux Port not only was 
a double row of tongues let loose upon 
the matter, but each individual tongue 
was hung in the middle and wagged at 
both ends. The commotion was supreme. 

First of all, because it preceded the 
marriage, the case of the huissier was dis 
cussed with a lively energy. 

“To think of it!” exclaimed Madame 
Gauthier, a clear-starcher of position, 
speaking to the grocer M. Fromagin. 
‘They say that the tobacco which he had 
always in his basket, hidden beneath his 
sham fishes, was a tobacco of Turkey that 
is worth its weight in gold!” 

“It is not worth its weight in gold,” 
answered M. Fromagin with an air of 
superior wisdom. ‘It is the tobacco 
called ‘ Aala’—it is worth ninety franes 
the kilo. But that, at least, is better than 
copper.” And he put his hand in his 
pocket and jingled his sous 

‘*Heavens!” cried Madame Gauthier. 
‘* Ninety franes the kilo--and the price 
of a kilo of the best soap is only sixty 
centimes! It is no wonder that M. Quis 
sard went fishing often, and that he called 
himself a rich man!” 

“And now,” said M. Fromagin, in the 
tone of moralizing, ** he is shut up in pris 
on and has paid a fine of five thousand 
franes. After all, madame, the honest 
copper is the best!” And the worthy Fro- 
magin jingled the sous in lis pocket with 
a consciously virtuous air. Indeed, as 
compared with the stupendous wicked 
ness of the huissier, his own trifling ma 
nipulations of sugar and coffee were as 
nothing at all, 

But the marriage of the widow and 
the Lieutenant was the important mat- 
ter. 

‘** Monsieur is satisfied, now, that in all 
that he has spoken of Madame Marjoulet 
he has uttered calumnies the most cruel. 
Is it not so?” 

It was Madame Vic, standing in the 
door of her own bakery, who addressed 
this question to the pharmacien M. Bris 
son. Madame Vic was arrayed in a 
seemly black, which yet, having certain 
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piquant touches of arrangement, was ad- 
mirably becoming to her large person, and 
which effectively set off her blooming 
face. Her white handkerchief of mourn- 
ing was tied coquettishly in her abundant 
fair hair. Her carriage and manner be- 
tokened the easy contentment of a wo- 
man whom the world is using well. 

‘*T am satisfied now,” M. Brisson an- 
swered, ‘‘that Madame Marjoulet has 
played her cards with an excellent skill.” 
And he added, with a bow to Madame 
Vie that was more courteous than amia- 
ble: ‘‘ When a woman is getting well 
along in life, and is a widow, it is natu- 
ral that she should try to make the best 
market of what remains.” 

There was bitterness in M. Brisson’s 
words, and still more in histone. Already 
he had urged his fitness as a successor to 
M. Vic in the possession of Madame Vic’s 
heart and bakery—and already his suit 
had been rejected with a peremptoriness 
that withered the very roots of hope. 

‘*Monsieur means,” Madame Vic an- 
swered sweetly, ‘‘that it is natural for a 
sensible widow to refuse to marry the first 
foolish old dotard who has the assurance 
to ask her for her hand. Monsieur is 
quite right.” 

‘*But it is not always,” continued M. 
Brisson, ignoring this adroit thrust which 
so sharply touched him, ‘that an elder- 
ly widow succeeds as Madame Marjoulet 
has succeeded, in entrapping a handsome 
young man who also is a rich owner of 
vines.” 

‘*Entrapping, indeed!” snapped Ma- 
dame Vic. ‘“‘ When we all know that for 
a year and more he has been sighing his 
heart out for her, and that it was the 
merest stroke of good fortune which made 
his old aunt die just then and leave 
him the estate upon the Durance. But 
monsieur always was of the opinion that 
she should marry the huissier—who now, 
because of his tobacco-smuggling, is in 
jail. That would have been for her a fine 
marriage! No doubt he would have fed 
her upon those famous fish made of air— 
that the Lieutenant saw him take from 
his pocket and inflate one by one and 
place in his basket to hide the tobacco 
that he got from the ship; and that the 
Lieutenant forced him to hold out at 
arm’s-length while he ran them through 
with his sword before Madame Marjoulet’s 
eyes. Ah, truly, the marriage with the 
huissier would have been excellent! I 
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compliment monsieur upon his astute- 
ness. All the advice that he has to 
give about matrimony is valuable above 
pearls!” And Madame Vic laughed a 
very scornful laugh. 

This was another thrust under M. Bris- 
son’s guard, and a keen one. The phar- 
macien winced. 

‘*What I have to say,” he answered 
hotly, ‘‘is that Madame Marjoulet has 
calculated with a coldness all her chances 
from the beginning, and so has made for 
herself a very good market indeed. But 
it does not follow, madame, that you— 
who are a much older and a very much 
plainer woman—can do as well!” 

This was mere brutality. Being over- 
matched with the rapier, M. Brisson had 
taken to the club. 

‘‘And I say,” rejoined Madame Vic, 
her eyes snapping and her face flaming 
with a just anger, ‘‘ that you, monsieur, 
are the meanest and most despicable of 
creatures; and that Madame Marjoulet, 
without a thought of calculation, has 
married, as every woman should marry, 
for pure and disinterested love!” 

Again the case had not been fairly 
stated; and again it was the philosophic 
M. Petot, taking a safe place midway be- 
tween these violent extremes, who arrived 
at what substantially was the truth. 

‘*When a woman marries,” asked M. 
Petot, as he adjusted the apron upon the 
person of M. Peloux, ‘‘ what better can 
she desire than affection?” 

“Of the desirable attributes of mar- 
riage,’ answered the notary decidedly, 
‘it is among the best.” 

‘*And when a woman marries,” con- 
tinued M. Petot, as he mixed the lather in 
the cup, ‘‘ what better can a woman de- 
sire than a good fortune that will safe- 
guard her against many troubles and 
cares?” 

* “That also is of the best,” the notary 
answered in a still more assured tone. 

‘‘And finding both affection and a 
fortune united in one and the same man,” 
M. Petot went on, uplifting the brush well 
filled with lather, ‘‘ what better can a 
woman do than marry that man?” 

‘*Tt is impossible that a woman should 
do better than that,” replied the notary. 

** Precisely,” concluded the barber. 
‘‘And therefore that is what Madame 
Marjoulet has done!” 

And he applied the lather to the face 
of M. Peloux. 
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THE DOMINANT IDEA OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
BY PROFESSOR FRANCIS N. THORPE. 


HUNDRED and twenty years ago 
I\ the doctrine of natural rights was 
set forth by the American Congress. No 
dictum is more familiar to Americans, 
none so popular. America was the first 
nation to make it a fundamental article of 
political faith—expressed in classic form in 
the Virginia Resolutions and in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. But neither 
George Mason, the author of the one, 
nor Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
other, nor any of their associates or con- 
temporaries, understood the doctrine as it 
is understood to-day. To them it was 
the fundamental doctrine of individual- 
ism. To-day itis the fundamental doctrine 
of communal rights. To Jefferson and 
his contemporaries the Declaration con- 
veyed the idea of the enfranchised indi- 
vidual. No other was understood. Nor 
was the idea formulated only in a gen- 
eral way in a state paper; it was applied 
and defined elaborately in the twenty- 
three constitutions which the American 
common wealths adopted in the eighteenth 
century, and was worked out in their 
legislation and in civil administration. 
In none of these constitutions or laws is 
there a hint of the State or the Nation, as 
these terms are now understood. Mason’s 
sixteen resolutions are the classic consti- 
tutional as Jefferson’s Declaration is the 
classic political statement of the doc- 
trine, and, with slight additions, Mason’s 
thought is set forth in the one hundred 
commonwealth constitutions adopted in 
this century, and also in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Before and during the contest between 
Great Britain and the colonies, communal 
or social sentiment among the colonists 
was weak—indeed, almost lacking. The 
war was not begun ‘‘in order to form a 
more perfect union.” For a dozen years 
the spirit of individualism was strong 
enough to prevent union, and for more 
than seventy years was strong enough to 
impair the more perfect union of 1789. 

No sooner was independence won than 
a new meaning was given to the doctrine 
of natural rights and equality—a meaning 
which began the movement, in this coun- 
try, for universal suffrage. When Wash- 
ington was chosen President by the elec- 
toral college, not one of its members was 


’ 


elected by popular vote. As doubtless 
was originally intended, the Presidential 
electors were appointed by the State Le- 
gislatures. Had the college been chosen, 
as to-day, by popular vote, and had every 
man voted who was qualified, not more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand bal- 
lots would have been cast in a population 
of three and a third millions, of whom 
nearly half a million were slaves. In an 
equal population to-day the vote would 
be six times as great. In other words, 
restore the election laws of 1789, and the 
majority of voters would be disfranchised. 
Then those only could vote who possessed 
the prescribed amount of land or of in- 
come, who accepted a prescribed religious 
creed, and who were native-born whites. 
These restrictions applied to-day would 
cut off fully seven millions of voters. The 
discontent of the disfranchised was soon 
expressed. ‘‘ A man should vote because 
he is a man.’ 

While the doctrine was being applied 
in the extension of the suffrage, which 
in the course of a hundred and fourteen 
years increased the number of voters 
from one in twenty in the population to 
one in four, by first enfranchising the 
white man, then the black man, and last, 
in fifteen commonwealths, enfranchising 
women —in varying degree, from the 
right to hold a school office, as in Penn- 
sylvania, to the right to vote and to hold 
any office, as in Wyoming—the doctrine 
itself was in a state of evolution, and was 
gradually being applied to men industri- 
ally, as it had hitherto been applied to 
them politically. ‘‘Men by nature,” so 
ran the new version, ‘‘ have an industrial 
life; all are entitled to equal industrial 
rights.”” The transition to the new in- 
terpretation was an easy one, and the 
conclusion obvious: ‘‘The State must 
rescue and guarantee this equality.” 

Yet scarcely a hint of this transition is 
to be found in our constitutions and our 
laws until the nineteenth century was 
half gone. The hint, and- probably the 
first, was made in New York in 1846. 
The new constitution of that year de- 
fined a corporation, and, with slight 
changes, the definition found its way into 
the new constitutions of Iowa, Illinois, 
and Michigan before the decade closed. 
There was a reason for this apparently 
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sudden definition and limitation of the 
powers of a corporation and of the pow- 
ers of the Legislature to create corpora- 
tions. The reason had been developing 
in the public mind for twenty years—the 
twenty years of bank agitation. In cor- 
porations—chiefly banking—individual- 
ism had met a powerful and dangerous 
antagonist, ‘‘ without a soul.” It had 
sprung into the field full-armed and pro- 
tected by the powers of the State. In- 
dividualism was outflanked by a legal 
fiction; it had but one recourse: the State 
must be so reorganized that corporations 
should be limited in their franchises, and 
thus be able to do as little harm as possi- 
ble to individuals. This was a common 
sentiment throughout the North and West. 
For twenty years it made a war between 
the borrower, the individual,and the lend- 
er, the State banks. By 1860 the strug- 
gle had grown so serious, State banks were 
to many a synonym for dishonesty and 
fraud. The panic of 1857 had intensi- 
fied the struggle; by the opening of the 
civil war it was suddenly transferred to 
new ground. Up to this time the chief 


forum of bank discussion had been the 
State Legislatures and constitutional con- 


ventions. The issues of war suddenly 
transformed State questions into national. 
The contest between individuals and the 
banks was taken up by Congress, and the 
national banking act of 1863 was the re- 
sult. A principal issue in State politics 
was thus transformed into an issue be- 
tween national parties. This change made 
a new date in the history of the doctrine 
of 76. The individual, instead of rely- 
ing on his State to protect his natural 
rights, now relied on the United States. 
During the civil war was presented the 
spectacle of the concentration of powers 
in the government at a time when its life 
hung in the balance. Much of the legis- 
lation of these crucial years, both State 
and national, was paternal. Under high- 
ly favorable legislation, of which a great 
part was national, manufactures were stim- 
ulated beyond precedent. On every hand 
corporations multiplied,and many of these 
owed their existence to acts of Congress. 
The United States for the first time began 
to compete in markets which hitherto old- 
er countries had considered exclusively 
their own. 

The revision of the doctrine of ’76 con- 
current with these events indicated that 
social changes of the deepest significance 
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were going on. The whole character of 
the American people was changing. Nor 
were they changing in opinions or in 
their concept of the State only. They 
were making a portentous geographical 
change. The population was moving 
from country to town. On the day when 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration not three 
persons in a hundred of our population 
dwelt in the city; to-day thirty - three 
of every hundred dwell there. The con- 
centration of population in cities—chief- 
ly the result of the sudden stimulus 
of manufactures, because it was depen- 
dent upon them for a livelihood—revo- 
lutionized transportation, business meth- 
ods and standards of living. In 1860 
more than one-half of the land in the 
United States capable of producing a 
crop was yet in a state of nature. The 
stimulus to manufactures made a home 
market unknown before, and this market 
was supplemented by an equally extraor- 
dinary foreign market. In all the world 
extensive military operations were in ac- 
tive progress. Standing armies abroad 
and a temporary army of nearly two mill- 
ions at home robbed the fields of labor, 
and made a market for farm - products 
such as the world had never seen. No 
soldiers were ever so well clothed, so well 
fed, so well armed, as those of the Fed- 
eral army. The betterment was general. 
Never before had the American farmer re- 
ceived so much for his crops. The dress 
of the people was wholly changed, both in 
quality and in quantity. Home improve- 
ments hitherto only dreamed of were 
made on every hand. The architecture 
in city, town, and country changed. The 
old farm-house was enlarged or torn 
down for a better one. Village houses 
were improved. Churches and town- 
halls, business blocks and depots, sprang 
up as by magic. The interiors of private 
houses were beautified. Schools and 
school-houses multiplied, and the increase 
in the number of college students and in 
the number and equipment of colleges in- 
dicated the pulse of general prosperity. 
No class prospered more than the farm- 
ers. Land rose in value, and land sales 
exceeded in five years the number made 
in the preceding fifty. The cereal zone, 
hitherto limited to Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, was rapidly extend- 
ed westward and northwestward. Rail- 
roads led the way. In the small villages 
of Ireland, of England, of Germany, and 
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of Scandinavia, American transportation 
companies sold tickets that would bring 
the immigrant over an uninterrupted 
journey of more than four thousand 
miles, and deposit him on a quarter sec- 
tion on a line of railroad in the new West, 
and land of inexhaustible fertility could 
be had almost for the asking. 

Amidst these evidences of prosperity 
petroleum was discovered in _ limitless 
quantities, and the problem of cheap illu- 
mination was solved. Coal for the first 
time became a cheaper fuel than wood. 

To this stupendous prosperity the na- 
tional government was a chief contribu- 
tor. The homestead act had written at 
least one line ina folk-song: ‘‘ Uncle Sam 
is rich enough to give us alla farm.” He 
gave freely of his lands, and in less than 
thirty years he had parted with the best. 
Within the period of a single generation 
thirteen new States were admitted into 
the Union. Population, hitherto west- 
ward and southwestward, towards the 
close of this period turned its footsteps 
from the Pacific towards the East for the 
first time. Agricultural methods were 
revolutionized by improvements in farm 
implements. Cunning inventions in use 
represented a greater number of labor- 
ers than the entire population beyond the 
Mississippi. 

The home and foreign markets became 
collateral security for heavy loans where- 
with to purchase more land. Eastern cap- 
ital, for the first time, was freely invested 
in vast amount in the West, and for a time 
safely and profitably for both borrower 
and lender. The West was mortgaged to 
the East. So gigantic became the propor- 
tions of this new business, and, indeed, so 
profitable, mortgage and trust companies 
sprang up, and in a few years contributed 
largely to modify the business methods 
of the country. Water-power gave place 
to steam; new rewards stimulated inven- 
tion. The ‘‘ good times” were not wholly 
limited to the United States. England 
participated in them, though to far less 
degree. Germany and France felt them 
too. As yet neither Europe nor America 
was forced to compete with Asiatic labor. 

But in the progress of these changes 
the individual gradually fell in impor- 
tance. Iron and steel, machinery, cor- 
porations, trust companies, and industrial 
combinations were crowding him to the 
wall. He saw his danger; he began to 
realize his weakness. 


The doctrine of 76 must be again re- 
vised, and the individual must seek the 
protection of his natural rights—now po- 
litical and industrial—from the national 
government. 

During and since the civil war the 
vast wealth of the country has tended to 
accumulation in the hands of a few. 
Some by accident, but more by skill, in- 
creased their fortunes far beyond any pre- 
cedent which this country had afforded. 
A few of these men of vast wealth were 
farmers; most of them were manufactur- 
ers or the owners of exclusive franchises. 
History now repeated itself. The cry in 
1846 was, ‘‘Down with corporations”; 
the ery now was, ‘‘ Down with monopo- 
lies.” 

Public sentiment throughout the West 
was sterner than in the East. When the 
people of the Dakotas and Montana and 
Idaho and Wyoming and Washington 
and Utah sought admission into the 
Union, they had already defined in their 
State constitutions the monopolies with 
which they were contending, and at- 
tempted to defend the individual in the 
exercise of his industrial rights. They 
went further in their effort to diminish 
the power of monopolies than New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Michi- 
gan had gone in their efforts to diminish 
the power of corporations half a century 
before. This struggle between individu- 
alism and monopoly was not a sudden 
quarrel. When a written constitution 
formulates such a struggle it is evidence 
that the struggle has long been going on. 
Private thought has become public senti- 
ment; agitation has become the statute, 
and the statute has been embodied in 
the constitution. These anti- monopoly 
clauses in the later State coastitutions 
are evidence that the doctrine of 76 has 
been given a new interpretation. An- 
other step has been taken from individu- 
alism tocommunalism. In 1776 it was the 
State which had few rights that the indi- 
vidual felt bound to respect; in our day 
individuals complain that they have few 
rights which corporations and monopo- 
lies respect. Therefore the individual ap- 
peals to the government for protection. 
These anti-monopoly constitutions, and 
the legislation resting upon them, are lit- 
tle State arks of safety, leading the way 
for a national fleet of the future. 

In the fundamental laws of the newer 
commonwealths, those admitted since 
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1876, the industrial interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Declaration is unmistak- 
able. Thus North Dakota in its Bill of 
Rights defines the natural rights of man 
as industrial as well as political. His is 
“the right to labor,” and it is the func- 
tion of the State to secure him the fruits 
of his labor. Between him and monopo- 
lies the State shall be a barrier. The State 
is viewed in an entirely different light 
from that of a century ago. The individ- 
ualism of 1776 complained of too much 
government; to-day it complains of too lit- 
tle. No one in Jefferson’s time conceived 
of the State as the true and exclusive 
owner of rights and privileges in our day 
exercised by common carriers, such as rail- 
road, steamship, telegraph, and traction 
companies. State ownership, county 
ownership, city ownership, of such prop- 
erties is no longer an unfamiliar thought. 
The later constitutions are full of a latent 
socialism, of which those of the eighteenth 
century contain no suggestion. Nor are 
these later instruments unsupported. A 
various and voluminous legislation em- 
bodies an approving public opinion. 

This is not socialism of either a com- 
munistic or anarchistic sort, though it 
may be called a kind of State socialism; 
nor is its necessary or natural conclusion 
“nationalism.” Its chief concern is to 
maintain the equality of natural rights, 
equality of opportunity for all. No so- 
cial system can have permanence in which 
the progress of the whole does not involve 
the freest play of individualism. The vast 
expansion of industry since the introduc- 
tion of steam and electricity has at every 
stage given not only new advantages to 
highly organized energy which also ac- 
crued to the whole community, but some 
undue advantages at the sacrifice of com- 
munal and individual rights. Coneur- 
rently with this expansion has arisen a 
class of self-seeking politicians; and 
corporate wealth, in itself the most 
beneficent factor in industrial progress 
and the general prosperity, has intro- 
duced an element of corruption and 
maleficence through an unholy alliance 
with the legislator, for the perpetuation 
of these disproportionate advantages, at 
first freely accorded in the name of prog- 
ress, but afterward disclosing their hostil- 
ity to the public welfare, and needing, 
therefore, legal and judicial re-enforce- 
ment. Seeing what legitimate stimula- 
tion national legislation could give to 
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great corporate enterprise, and, moreover, 
what illegitimate benefits were conferred 
upon special classes by the same kind of 
legislation, it is not strange that the peo- 
ple should have turned to the national 
government for legal enactments in behalf 
of measures that should restrain the inor- 
dinate greed of corporations and spoils- 
men. . Two such measures have in recent 
years been secured for the people: the 
establishment of the Inter-State Railway 
Commission and the consummation of 
civil-service reform. The latter result 
was, emphatically, from first to last, the 
expression of the popular will, and accom- 
plished in defiance of the politicians of 
both parties. The success of these mea- 
sures shows triumphantly that the Amer- 
ican people hold securely in their hands 
the destiny of the Republic, and are as 
competent to maintain the declaration of 
their natural rights in the complexities 
of the new era as they were in the sim- 
pler environment of earlier generations. 
Such measures as are, in the practical 
sense, necessary to this end will be accom- 
plished, whatever may be the fate of those 
which express the theories or dreams of 
the socialist. 

It is all-important to distinguish be- 
tween what may be and what cannot be 
accomplished by legislative enactment. 
Wealth cannot be directly conferred upon 
the people or upon any class of the people, 
nor can market values be fixed by statute. 
There have been times since the civil war 
when this distinction was ignored by large 
masses of the people. The time of our 
greatest material prosperity nourished an 
overweening confidence in the power of 
the government to accomplish anything 
—even the impossible. The strength of 
the government was visible all over the 
land. Post-offices of costly architecture 
sprang up in almost every congressional 
district; custom-houses multiplied ; rivers 
and harbors were dredged; a revenue ma- 
rine was set afloat; stately and powerful 
war-ships were built, each costing more 
than the revenue of the government dur- 
ing its earlier years; a vast pension fund 
was annually distributed; and thus, in 
one way or another, through internal im- 
provements, through more than a quarter 
of a million of Federal pensioners and 
officials, the money of the national gov- 
ernment was daily sifted among the peo- 
ple. A national debt of nearly a hundred 
dollars for every person in the country 
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was in process of rapid extinguishment. 
By the national bank act the govern- 
ment became a partner in a colossal 
banking business, and the country was 
served for the first time with a currency, 
in most respects, perfect. Hostility to 
this currency never reached the hostility 
displayed toward the ‘ corporations,” so 
sedulously and commonly attacked as ear- 
ly as 1846. The prosperity of the country 
raised it to a pinnacle of financial honor 
never before attained by any nation—the 
honor of actually paying its debts. This 
payment and all that it implied was a 
crowning glory for America; but crown- 
ing glories usually cost dear. American 
self-confidence, never slight, became a 
form of national security. Such a securi- 
ty, all men sooner or later know, is ‘‘ mor- 
tal’s chiefest enemy.” As the doubters 
of our national power gradually disap- 
peared, the belief began to prevail that 
ours is the strongest government on earth. 
Faith in a government is the soul of pa- 
triotism, but delusion and fanaticism may 
be mistaken for faith. 

To the era of unparalleled prosperity, 
during which the doctrine of 76 had been 
revised, there followed inevitably an era 
of depression. Save in a few localities, 
the world was at peace. The inventive 
genius of Americans had contributed to 
the prosperity of other nations. It will 
never be known to what extent American 
inventions have contributed directly to 
the production of the whole world. In 
less than half a century the markets of 
the world have witnessed a gradual in- 
crease in the supply of all commodities, 
and the consumption has not kept pace 
with the supply. Much of this enor- 
mous industrial activity, in the United 
States, in South America, and in Europe, 
was carried on through credit. The use 
of credit was a chief factor in building 
up the Western States—in extending agri- 
culture, in building towns, and in county 
improvements. In the older States credit 
was also used to a greater extent in estab- 
lishing factories, and in using franchises 
granted by cities, counties, and States. 
The use of credit in railroad construction, 
betterment, and administration was un- 
paralleled. This vast use of. credit was 
in nearly every instance by corporations. 
Their operations surpassed even the finan- 
cial transactions of the national govern- 
ment. The industries represented by these 
operations swelled the Federal revenues. 


‘“The government,” men began to believe, 
‘*is able to raise any amount of money, be- 
cause it is ‘a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people.’ National 
legislation had contributed to make some 
classes of the people rich: was not the 
nation the government, and could it not 
make everybody rich if it chose? Surely 
the government kept millions of intrin- 
sically worthless paper in circulation, and 
by its stamp maintained it all at the value 
of gold. Why should there be any limit 
on the issue, other than the limit of the 
people’s aggregate wealth?” 

The idea was not new. It was famil- 
iar to the people when Jefferson penned 
the Declaration. But at that time the in- 
dividualism of American democracy did 
not look to Congress as the fit author of 
such an issue. The thirteen States were 
each the proper source. When, twelve 
years later, the adoption of the national 
Constitution was the issue, all who op- 
posed adoption were identified locally 
with the party favoring an unlimited 
State issue of paper currency. Seven- 
teen votes could have rejected the Con- 
stitution in the conventions called to rat- 
ify, and would have thrown the country 
into political chaos. The framers of the 
Constitution knew the state of the coun- 
try when they inserted the clause forbid- 
ding the States to issue bills of credit or 
coin money, or ‘* make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” But the critical struggle which 
resulted, happily, in the formation of a 
more perfect union came to be quite for- 
gotten, and the question of an unlimited 
paper currency presented itself after the 
civil war, as it had after the Revolution. 

This question was temporarily settled 
by the popular vote against the issue. It 
has now arisen in a new shape, in years 
of discontent following an era of great 
prosperity, and will be settled as it has 
been in the past, by the good sense, the 
patriotism, and the sentiment of honor 
which characterize the American people. 
But not the less, when the discontent 
shall have been traced to its proper source, 
will the people look to themselves for 
such remedy as lies within the scope of 
their own energy and intelligence, and 
to their government for the redress of 
any real grievance which stands in the 
way of the fullest interpretation of the 
dominant and fundamental idea of Amer- 
ican democracy. 
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MMINHE members of the new Congress 

were so laggard in coming together 
that it was the 6th of April, 1789, before 
both Houses could count a quorum, 
though the 4th of March had been ap- 
pointed the day for their convening. 
Their first business was the opening and 
counting of the electoral votes; and on 
the 7th, Charles Thomson, the faithful 
and sedulous gentleman who had been 
clerk of every congress since that first 
one in the old colonial days fifteen years 
ago, got away on his long ride to Mount 
Vernon to notify Washington of his elec- 
tion. Affairs waited upon the issue of his 
errand. Washington had for long known 
what was coming, and was ready and res- 
olute, as of old. There had been no formal 
nominations for the Presidency, and the 
votes ‘of the electors had lain under seal 
till the new Congress met and found a 
quorum; but it was an open secret who 
had been chosen President, and Washing- 
ton had made up his mind what to do. 
Mr. Thomson reached Mount Vernon on 
the 14th, and found Washington ready 
to obey his summons at once. He 
waited only for a hasty ride to Freder- 
icksburg to bid his aged mother farewell. 
She was not tender in the parting. Her 
last days had come, and she had set her- 
self to bea. with grim resolution the fatal 


disease that had long been upon her. 
She had never been tender, and these lat- 
ter days had added their touch of hard- 
ness. But it was a tonic to her son to 
take her farewell, none the less; to hear 
her once more bid him God-speed, and 
once more command him, as she did, to 
his duty. On the morning of the 16th 
he took the northern road again, as so 
often before, and pressed forward on the 
way for New York. 

The setting out was made with a very 
heavy heart; for duty had never seemed 
to him so unattractive as it seemed now, 
and his diffidence had never been so dis- 
tressing. ‘‘ For myself the delay may be 
compared to a reprieve,” he had written 
to Knox, when he learned how slow Con- 
gress was in coming together, ‘‘ for in 
confidence I tell you that my movements 
to the chair of government will be ac- 
companied by feelings not unlike those 
of a culprit who is going to the place of 
execution.” When the day for his de- 
parture came, his diary spoke the same 
heaviness of heart. ‘‘ About ten o'clock,” 
he wrote, ‘‘I bade adieu to Mount Ver- 
non, to private life, and to domestic fe- 
licity; and, with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations than 
I have words to express, set out for New 
York.” He did not doubt that he was 
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doing right; he doubted his capacity in 
civil affairs, and loved the sweet retire- 
ment and the free life he was leaving be- 
hind him. It was a grief and a fore- 
boding which did not in the least relax 
his proud energy and promptness in ac- 
tion. He was not a whit the less resolute 
to attempt this new role, and stretch his 
powers to the uttermost to play it in mas- 
terful fashion. He was only wistful and 
full of a sort of manly sadness; lacking 
not resolution, but only alacrity. 

He had hoped to the last that he would 
be suffered to spend the rest of his days 
at Mount Vernon; he knew the place must 
lack efficient keeping, and fall once more 
out of repair under hired overseers; he 
feared his strength would be spent and his 
last years come ere he could return to 
look to it and enjoy it himself again. He 
had but just now been obliged to borrow a 
round sum of money to meet pressing ob- 
ligations; and the expenses of this very 
journey had made it necessary to add a 
full hundred pounds to the new debt. If 
the estate brought money so slowly in 
while he farmed it, he must count upon 
its doing even less while he was away; 
and yet he had determined to accept no 
salary as President, but only his necessary 
expenses while in the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, as in the old days of the war. 
It had brought distressing perplexities 
upon him to be thus drawn from his pri- 
vate business to serve the nation. Pri- 
vate cares passed off, no doubt, and were 
forgotten as the journey lengthened. But 
the other anxiety, how he should succeed 
in this large business of statesmanship to 
which he had been called, did not pass 
off; the incidents of that memorable ride 
only served to heighten it. When he 
had ridden to Cambridge that anxious 
summer of 1775, he had been hailed by 
cheering crowds upon the way, who ad- 
mired the fine figure he made, and sheut- 
ed for the cause he was destined to lead; 
but he knew himself a soldier then, was 
but forty-three, and did not fear to find 
his duty uncongenial. The people had 
loved him and had tkronged about him 
with looks and words it had quickened 
his heart to see and hear as he made his 
way from New York to Annapolis to re- 
sign his commission but six years ago; 
but that was upon the morrow of a task 
accomplished, and the plaudits he heard 
upon the way were but greetings to speed 
him the more happily homeward. Things 


stood very differently now. Though he 
felt himself grown old, he had come out 
to meet a hope he could not share, and it 
struck a subtle pain to his heart that the 
people should so trust him—should give 
him so royal a progress as he fared on 
his way to attempt an untried task. 

No king in days of kings’ divinity 
could have looked for so heartfelt a wel- 
come to his throne as this modest gentle- 
man got to the office he feared to take. 
Not only were there civil féte and mili- 
tary parade at every stage of the journey ; 
there was everywhere, besides, a running 
together from all the country round about 
of people who bore themselves not as 
mere sight-seers, but as if they had come 
out of love for the man they were to see 
pass by. It was not their numbers but 
their manner that struck their hero with 
a new sense of responsibility: their ear- 
nest gaze, their unpremeditated cries of 
welcome, their simple joy to see the new 
government put into the hands of a man 
they perfectly trusted. He was to be 
their guarantee of its good faith, of its re- 
spect for law and its devotion to liberty ; 
and they made him krow their hope and 
their confidence in the very tone of their 
greeting. There was the manifest touch 
of love in the reception everywhere pre- 
pared for him. Refined women broke 
their reserve to greet him in the open 
road; put their young daughters forward, 
in their enthusiasm, to strew roses before 
him in the way; brought tears to his eyes 
by the very artlessness of their affection. 
When at last the triumphal journey was 
ended, the display of every previous stage 
capped and outdone by the fine pageant 
of his escort of boats from Newark and 
of his reception at the ferry stairs in 
New York, the demonstration seemed al- 
most more than he could bear. ‘‘ The 
display of boats which attended and join- 
ed us,” he confessed to his diary, “the 
decorations of the ships, the roar of the 
cannon, and the loud acclamations of the 
people which rent the skies as I walked 
along the streets, filled my mind with 
sensations as painful as they are pleas- 
ing;” for his fears foreboded scenes the 
opposite of these, when he should have 
shown himself unable to fulfil the hopes 
which were the burden of all the present 
joy. 

It was the 27th of April when he 
reached New York. Notwithstanding 
his executive fashion of making haste, the 
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rising of the country to bid him God-speed 
had kept him four days longer on the way 
than Mr. Thomson had taken to carry 
the summons to Mount Vernon. Three 
days more elapsed before Congress had 
completed its preparations for his inau- 
guration. On the 30th of April, in the 
presence of a great concourse of peo- 
ple, who first broke into wild cheers at 
sight of him, and then fell silent again 
upon the instant to see him so moved, 
Washington stood face to face with the 
Chancellor of the State upon the open bal- 
cony of the Federal Hall in Wall Street, 
and took the oath of office. ‘‘Do you sol- 
emnly swear,” asked Livingston, ‘ that 
you will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will, 
to the best of your ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States?” ‘‘I dosolemnly swear,” 
replied Washington, ‘‘that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States;” and 
then, bending to kiss the Bible held be- 
fore him, bowed his head and said, ‘‘ So 
help me God!” in tones no man could mis- 
take, so deep was their thrill of feeling. 
‘“‘Long live George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States!” cried Living- 
ston to the people; and a great shout went 
up with the booming of the cannon in 
the narrow streets. 

Washington was profoundly moved, 
and, with all his extraordinary mastery 
of himself, could not hide his agitation. 
It was a company of friends, the Senators 
and Representatives who stood about him 
within the Senate chamber as he read his 
address, after the taking of the oath. 
Some very old friends were there—men 
who had been with him in the first con- 
tinental congress, men who had been his 
intimate correspondents the long years 
through, men who were now his close con- 
fidants and sworn supporters. Not many 
strangers could crowd into the narrow 
hall; and it was not mere love of cere- 
mony, but genuine and heartfelt respect, 
that made the whole company stand while 
he read. He visibly trembled, neverthe- 
less, as he stood in their presence, strong 
and steadfast man though he was, ‘‘ and 
several times could scarce make out to 
read”; shifted his manuscript uneasily 
from hand to hand; gestured with awk- 
ward effort; let his voice fall almost in- 


audible; was every way unlike himself, 
except for the simple majesty and sincer- 
ity that shone in him through it all. His 
manner but gave emphasis, after all, to 
the words he was reading. ‘‘The mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the trust,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘could not but overwhelm with 
despondence one who, inheriting inferior 
endowments from nature,and unpractised 
in the duties of civil administration, ought 
to be peculiarly conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies;”’ and no one there could look 
at him and deem him insincere when he 
added, ‘‘ All I dare aver is, that it has been 
my faithful study to collect my duty from 
a just appreciation of every circumstance 
by which it might be affected. All I dare 
hope is, that if in executing this task I 
have been too much swayed by a grate- 
ful remembrance of former instances, or 
by an affectionate sensibility to this trans- 
cendent proof of the confidence of my fel- 
low-citizens, and have thence too little 
consulted my incapacity as well as dis- 
inclination for the weighty and untried 
cares before me, my error will be palli- 
ated by the motives which misled me, 
and its consequences be judged by my 
country with some share of the partiality 
with which they originated.” His hear- 
ers knew how near the truth he struck 
when he said, ‘‘ the smiles of Heaven can 
never be expected on a nation that disre- 
gards the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itself has ordained; and the 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, 
and the destiny of the republican model 
of government, are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
experiment intrusted to the hands of the 
American people.” It was, no doubt, ‘‘a 
novelty in the history of society to see a 
great people turn a calm and scrutinizing 
eye upon itself,” as the people of America 
had done; ‘‘to see it carefully examine 
the extent of the evil” into which dis- 
union and disorder had brought it; ‘* pa- 
tiently wait for two years until a remedy 
was discovered;” and at last voluntarily 
adopt a new order and government “* with- 
out having wrung a tear ora drop of blood 
from mankind”; but Washington knew 
that the praise deserved for such mastery 
and self-possession would be short-lived 
enough if the new government should fail 
and be discredited. It was the overpow- 
ering thought that he himself would be 
chiefly responsible for its success or fail- 
ure that shook his nerves as he stood there 
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at the beginning of his task; and no man 
of sensibility in that audience failed to like 
him the better and trust him the more im- 
plicitly for hisemotion. ‘‘It was a very 
touching scene,” wrote Fisher Ames, of 
Massachusetts. ‘‘It seemed to me an al- 
legory in which virtue 
was personified as ad- 
dressing those whom 
she would make her 
votaries. Her power 
over the heart was 
never greater, and the 
illustration of her doc- 
trine by her own ex- 
ample was never more 
perfect.” ‘‘I feel how 
much I shall stand in 
need of the counte- 
nance and aid of every 
friend to myself, of ev- 
ery friend to the Rev- 
olution, and of every 
lover of good govern- 
ment,” were Washing- 
ton’s words of appeal 
to Edward Rutledge, 
of South Carolina; and 
he never seemed to his 
friends more attractive 
or more noble than now. 

The inauguration 
over, the streets fallen 
quiet again, the legislative business of the 
Houses resumed, Washington regained his 
old self-possession, and turned to master 
his new duties with a calm thoroughness 
of purpose which seemed at once to pass 
into the action of the government itself. 
Perhaps it was true, as he thought, that 
he had been no statesman hitherto; though 
those who had known him would have de- 
clared themselves of another mind. He 
had carried the affairs of the confedera- 
tion upon his own shoulders, while the war 
lasted, after a fashion the men of that time 
were not likely to forget, so full of energy 
had he been, so provident and zapable 
upon every point of policy. His letters, 
too, since the war ended, had shown his 
correspondents the country over such an 
appreciation of the present, so sure a fore- 
cast of the future, so masculine an under- 
standing of what waited to be done and 
of the means at hand to do it, that they, 
at least, would have accounted him their 
leader in peace no less than in war. But 
statesmanship hitherto had been only in- 
cidental to his duties as a soldier and a 


citizen. It had been only an accident of 
the Revolution that he had had himself, 
oftentimes, to supply the foresight and the 
vapacity in action which the halting con 
gress lacked. He had had no experience 
at all in actual civil administration. He 
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did not know his own abilities, or realize 
how rich his experience in affairs had 
been. He went about his new tasks with 
diffidence, therefore, but with the full- 
pulsed heartiness of the man who thor- 
oughly trusts himself for the capacity, at 
any rate, of taking pains. Statesmanship 
was now his duty—his whole duty—and 
it was his purpose to understand and exe- 
cute the office of President as he had un- 
derstood and administered the army. He 
knew what need there was for caution. 
This was to be, ‘‘in the first instance, in a 
considerable degree, a government of ac- 
commodation as well as a government of 
laws. Much was to be done by prudence, 
much by conciliation, much by firmness.” 
‘*T walk,” he said, ‘‘on untrodden ground. 
There is scarcely an action the motive of 
which may not be subjected to a double 
interpretation. There is scarcely any part 
of my conduct which may not hereafter 
be drawn into precedent.” But though 
he sought a prudent course, he had no 
mind to be timid. Though he asked ad- 
vice, he meant to be his own master. 
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Washington had, no doubt, a more pre 
cise understanding of what the new gov- 
ernment must be made to mean than any 
other man living, except, perhaps, Hamil- 
ton and Madison, tie men whom he most 
consulted. The confederation had died 
in contempt, despised for its want of dig- 
nity and power. The new government 
must deserve and get pre-eminent stand- 
ing from the first. Its policy must make 
the States a nation, must stir the people 
out of their pettiness as colonists and pro- 
vincials, and give them a national char- 
acter and spirit. It was not a government 
only that was to be created, but the defi- 
uite body of opinion also which should 
sustain and perfect it. It must be made 
worth believing in, and the best spirits of 
the country must be rallied to its support. 
It was not the question simply of how 
strong the government should be. Its ac- 
tion must, as Washington said, be mixed 
of firmness, prudence, and conciliation if 
it would win liking and loyalty, as well 
as respect. It must cultivate tact as well 
as eschew weakness ; must win as well as 
compel obedience. It was of the first con- 
sequence to the country, therefore, that 
the man it had chosen to preside in this 
delicate business of establishing a govern- 
ment which should be vigorous without 
being overbearing was a thoroughbred 
gentleman, whose instincts would carry 
him a great way towards the solution of 
many a nice question of conduct. While 
he waited to be made President, he called 
upon every Senator and Representative 
then in attendance upon Congress, with 
the purpose to show them upon how cor- 
dial and natural a basis of personal ac- 
quaintance he wished, for his part, to see 
the government conducted; but the oath 
of office once taken, he was no longer a 
simple citizen, as he had been during those 
two days of waiting; the dignity of the 
government had come into his keeping 
with the office. Henceforth he would pay 
no more calls, accept no invitations. On 
a day fixed he would receive calls; and 
he would show himself once a week at 
Mrs. Washington’s general receptions. He 
would invite persons of official rank or 
marked distinction to his table at suit- 
able intervals. There should be no pre- 
tence of seclusion, no parade of inacces- 
sibility. The President should be a repub- 
lican officer, the servant of the people; 
but he would not be common. It should 
be known that his office and authority 


were the first in the land; and this out- 
ward form of dignity, ceremony, and self- 
respect should tell, as he knew it would, 
very wholesomely upon the imagination 
of the people ; should be the visible sign, 
which no man could miss, that there was 
here no vestige of the old federal author- 
ity, at which it had been the fashion to 
laugh, but a real government, and that 
the greatest in the land. 

It was not that the President was not 
to be seen by anybody who had the curi- 
osity to wish to see him. Many a fine af- 
ternoon he was to be seen walking, an 
unmistakable figure, upon the Battery, 
whither all persons of fashion in the 
town resorted for their daily promenade, 
his secretaries walking behind him, but 
otherwise unattended. Better still, he 
could be seen almost any day on horse- 
back, riding in his noble way through 
the streets. People drew always aside 
to give him passage wherever he went, 
whether he walked or rode; no doubt 
there was something in his air and bear- 
ing which seemed to expect them to do 
so; but their respect had the alacrity of 
affection, and he would have borne him- 
self with a like figure in his own Vir- 
ginia. Some thought him stiff, but only 
the churlish could deem him unrepubli- 
can, so evident was it to every candid 
man that it was not himself but his office 
that he was exalting. His old passion 
for success was upon him, and he meant 
that this government of which he had 
been made the head should have prestige 
from the first. Count de Moustier, the 
French Minister to the United States, 
deeming America, no doubt, a protégé of 
France, claimed the right to deal directly 
with the President in person, as if upon 
terms of familiar privilege, when con- 
ducting his diplomatic business; but was 
checked very promptly. It was not like- 
ly a man bred in the proud school of Vir- 
ginian country gentlemen would miss so 
obvious a point of etiquette as this. To 
demand intimacy was to intimate superi- 
ority, and Washington's reply drew from 
the Count an instant apology. That the 
United States had every reason to hold 
France in loyal affection Washington 
gladly admitted with all stately courtesy ; 
but affection became servility when it lost 
self-respect, and France must approach 
the President of the United States as every 
other country did, through the properly 
constituted department. ‘‘If there are 
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rules of proceeding,” he said, quietly, 
‘which have originated from the wisdom 
of statesmen, and are sanctioned by the 
common assent of nations, it would not 
be prudent for a young state to dispense 
with them altogether,” — particularly a 
young state (his thought added) which 
foreign states had despised and might 
now try to patronize. These small mat- 
ters would carry an infinite weight of 
suggestion with them, as he knew, and 
every suggestion that proceeded from the 
President should speak of dignity and in 
dependence. 

For the first few months of the new 
government's life small matters 
that marked its temper and its self-re- 
spect were of as mucli consequence as its 
laws or its efficient organization for the 
tasks of actual administration. The 
country evidently looked to Washington 
to set the tone and show what manner of 
government it was to have. Congress, 
though diligent and purposeful enough, 
could linger, meanwhile, the whole sum 
mer through upon its task of! framing 
the laws necessary for the erection and 
organization of departments of state, for 
foreign affairs, of the treasury, and of 
war, and the creation of the office of at- 
torney-general — a simple administrative 
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structure to suffice for the present. In 
the interval the treasury board of the 
confederation and its secretaries of war 
and foreign affairs were continued in 
service, and the President found time to 
digest the business of the several depart- 
ments preparatory to their reorganization. 
He sent for all the papers concerning 
their transactions since the treaty of 
peace of 1783, and mastered their con- 
tents after own thorough fashion, 
making copious notes and abstracts as he 
read. He had been scarcely six weeks in 
office when he was stricken with a sharp 
illness. A malignant tumor in his thigh 
seemed to his physicians for a time to 
threaten mortification. It was three 
weeks before he could take the air again, 
stretched painfully at length in his 
coach; even his stalwart strength was 
slow to rally from the draught made upon 
it by the disease, and its cure with the 
knife. There was deep anxiety for a lit- 
tle among those who knew, so likely did 
it seem that the life of the government 
was staked upon his life. He himself 
had looked very calmly into the doctor’s 
troubled face, and had bidden him tell 
him the worst with that placid firmness 
that always came to him in moments of 
danger. ‘‘I am not afraid to die,” he 
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said. ‘‘ Whether to-night or twenty years 
hence makes no difference. I know that 
I am in the hands of a good Providence.” 
A chain had been stretched across the 
street in front of the house where he lay, 
to check the noisy traffic that might have 
disturbed him more deeply in his fever. 
But the government had net stood still 
the while. He had steadily attended to 
important matters as he could. "Twas 
scarcely necessary he should be out of 
bed and abroad again to make all who 
handled affairs feel his mastery; and by 
the time the summer was ended that mas- 
tery was founded upon knowledge. He 
understood the affairs of the new govern- 
ment, as of the old, better than any other 
man; knew the tasks that waited to be 
attempted, the questions that waited to be 
answered, the difficulties that awaited so- 
lution, and the means at hand for solving 
them, with a grasp and thoroughness 
such as made it impossible henceforth 
that any man who should be called to 
serve with him in executive business, of 
whatever capacity in affairs, should be 
more than his counsellor. He had made 
himself once for all head and master of 
the government. 

By the end of September (1789) Con- 
gress had completed its work of organiza- 
tion and Washington had drawn his per- 
manent advisers about him. The Federal 
courts, too, had been erected and given 
definitive jurisdiction. The new govern- 
ment had taken distinct shape, and was 
ready to digest its business in detail. 
Washington chose Alexander Hamilton 
as Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Knox 
as Secretary of War, Thomas Jefferson 
as Secretary of State, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph as Attorney-General—young men 
all, except Jefferson, and he was but 
forty-six. The fate of the government 
was certain to turn, first of all, upon 
questions of finance. It was hopeless 
poverty that had brought the confedera- 
tion into deep disgrace; the new govern- 
ment had inherited from it nothing but a 
great debt; and the first test of character 
to which the new plan in affairs would 
be put, whether at home or abroad, was 
the test of its ability to sustain its finan- 
cial credit with businesslike thorough- 
ness and statesmanlike wisdom. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was only thirty-two 
years old. He had been a spirited and 
capable soldier, and an astute and elo- 
quent advocate; but he had not had a 


day’s experience in the administration 
of a great governmental department, and 
had never handled—so far as men knew, 
had never studied—questions of public 
finance. Washington chose him, never- 
theless, without hesitation, for what must 
very likely turn out to be the most crit- 
ical post in his administration. No man 
saw more clearly than Washington did 
how large a capacity for statesmanship 
Hamilton had shown in his masterly 
papers in advocacy of the Constitution. 
He had known Hamilton, moreover, 
through all the quick years that had 
brought him from precocious youth to 
wise maturity; had read his letters and 
felt the singular power that moved in 
them; and was ready to trust him with 
whatever task he would consent to as- 
sume. Henry Knox, that gallant officer 
of the Revolution, had been already four 
years Secretary of War for the confed 
eration; in appointing him to the same 
office under the new Constitution Wash 
ington was but retaining a man whom 
he loved and to whom he had for long 
been accustomed to look for friendship 
and counsel. He chose Thomas Jeffer 
son to handle the delicate questions of 
foreign affairs that must press upon the 
young state because, John Adams being 
Vice-President, there was no other man 
of equal gifts available who had had so 
much experience in the field of diplo- 
macy. Again and again Jefferson had 
been chosen for foreign missions under 
the confederation; he was American 
minister to France when Washington's 
summons called him to the Secretaryship 
of State; and he came of that race of 
Virginian statesmen from whom Wash- 
ington might reasonably count upon re- 
ceiving a support touched with personal 
loyalty. Richard Henry Lee, Patrick 
Henry, and George Mason were home- 
keeping spirits, and doubted of the suc- 
cess of the new government; but Jeffer- 
son, though he had looked upon its mak- 
ing from across the seas, approved, and 
was ready to lend his aid to its success- 
ful establishment. In appointing Kd- 
mund Randolph to be Attorney - Gen- 
eral, Washington was but choosing a 
brilliant young man whom he loved out 
of a great family of lawyers who had 
held a sort of primacy at the bar in Vir- 
ginia ever since he could remember— 
almost ever since she had been called the 
Old Dominion. Knox was thirty-nine, 
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Edmund Randolph, thirty-six; but if 
Washington chose young men to be his 
comrades and guides in counsel, it was 
but another capital proof of his own mas- 
tery in affairs. Himself a natural leader, 
he recognized the like gift and capacity 
in others, even when fortune had not yet 
disclosed or brought them to the test. 

It was hard, in filling even the greater 
offices, to find men of eminence who 
were willing to leave the service of their 
States or the security and ease of private 
life to try the untrodden paths of federal 
government. The States were of old and 
secure—so men thought—the Federal gov- 
ernment was new and an experiment. 
The stronger sort of men, particularly 
amongst those bred to the law, showed, 
many of them, a great reluctance to 
identify themselves with new institutions 
set up but five or six months ago, and 
Washington, though he meant to make 
every liberal allowance for differences of 
opinion, would invite no man to stand 
with him in the new service who did not 
thoroughly believe in it. He was care- 
ful to seek out six of the best lawyers 
of the country when he made up the 
Supreme Court, and to choose them.from 
as many States—John Jay, of New York, 
to be chief justice, John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, William Cushing, of 
Massachusetts, John Blair, of Virginia, 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, and R. 
H. Harrison, of Maryland—for he knew 
that the government must draw its 





strength from the men who administered 
it, and that the common run of people 
must learn to respect it in the persons of 
its officers. But he was equally careful 
to find out in advance of every appoint- 
ment what the man whom he wished to 
ask thought of the new government, and 
wished its future to be. Many to whom 
he offered appointment declined; minor 
offices seemed almost to go a-begging 
amongst men of assured position such as 
it was his object to secure. It needed all 
the tact and patience he could command 
to draw about him a body of men the 
country must look up to and revere. 
His letters went abroad by the hundred, 
as before, to persuade men to their duty, 
build a bulwark of right opinion round 
about the government, make his purposes 
clear and his plans effective. He would 
spare no pains to make the government 
both great and permanent. 

In October, 1789, his principal appoint- 
ments all made, the government in full 
operation, and affairs standing still till 
Congress should meet again, he went upon 
a four weeks’ tour through the Eastern 
States, to put the people in mind there, by 
his own presence, of the existence and dig- 
nity of the Federal government, and to 
make trial of their feeling towards it. 
They received him with cordial enthusi- 
asm, for he was secure of their love and 
admiration ; and he had once more a 
royal progress from place to place all 
the way to far New Hampshire and back 
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again. He studiously contrived to make 
it everywhere felt, nevertheless, by every 
turn of ceremonial and behavior, that 
he had come not as the hero of the Rev- 
olution, but as the President of the United 
States. At Boston, Governor Hancock 
sought by cordial notes and pleas of ill- 
ness to force Washington to waive the 
courtesy of a first call from him, and so 
give the executive of Massachusetts pre- 
cedence, if only for old friendship’s sake. 
But Washington would not be so defeated 
of his errand; forced the perturbed old 
patriot to come to him, swathed as he was 
in flannels, and borne upon men’s shoul- 
ders up the stairs; received him with grim 
courtesy; and satisfied the gossips of the 
town once and for all that precedence 
belonged to the Federal government—at 
any rate so long as George Washington 
was President. Having seen him and 


féted him, the Eastern towns had seen and 
done homage to the new authority set 
over them. Washington was satisfied, 
and returned with a noticeable accession 
of spirits to the serious work of federal 
administration. 

No man stood closer to Washington in 
his purpose to strengthen and give pres- 
tige to the government than Hamilton, 
and no man was able to discover the 
means with a surer genius. Hamilton 
knew who the well-wishers of the new 
government were, whence its strength 
was to be drawn, what it must do to ap- 
prove itself great and permanent, with an 
insight and thoroughness Washington 
himself could not match: for Hamilton 
knew Washington and the seats of his 
strength in the country as-that self-for- 
getful man himself could not. He knew 
that it was the commercial classes of the 
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country —such men as he had himself 
dwelt among at the great port at New 
York —who were bound by self-interest 
to the new government, which promised 
them a single policy in trade, in the stead 
of policies a half-score ; that the men who 
were standing to its support out of a rea- 
soned prudence, out of a high-minded de- 
sire to secure good government and a 
place of consideration for their country 
amongst the nations of the world, were in- 
dividuals merely, to be found only in small 
groups here and there, where a special 
light shone in some minds; that Wash- 
ington was loved most for his national 
character and purpose amongst the observ- 
ant middle classes of substantial people in 
the richer counties of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and New England, 
while his neighbors in the South loved 
him with an individual affection only, 
and rather as their hero than as their 
leader in affairs; that both popular sup- 
port and international respect were to be 
had most surely by giving to the govern- 
ment at once and in the outset a place of 
command in the business and material in- 
terests of the country. That policy every 
man could comprehend; that policy a 
great body of energetic and influential 
men would support; that alone could 
make the government seem real from the 
first—a veritable power, not an influence 
and a shadow merely. 

Here was a man, unquestionably, who 
had a quick genius in affairs; and Wash- 
ington gave him leave and initiative with 
such sympathy and comprehension and 
support as only a nature equally bold and 
equally originative could have given. 
Hamilton’s measures jumped with Wash- 
ington’s purpose, ran with Washington’s 
perception of national affairs, and were 
with Washington’s aid put into execution 
with a promptness which must have sur- 
prised the friends of the new government 
no less than it chagrined and alarmed its 
enemies. Having done its work of or- 
ganization during its first summer ses- 
sion, the Congress came together again, 
January 4, 1790, to attempt the formu- 
lation of a policy of government, and 
Hamilton at once laid before it a ‘‘ plan 
for the settlement of the public debt,” 
which he had drawn and Washington 
had sanctioned. , He proposed that pro- 
vision should be made for the payment of 
the foreign debt in full--that of course; 
that the domestic debt, the despised prom- 
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ises and paper of the Confederation, 
should be funded and paid; and that the 
debts contracted by the several States in 
the prosecution of the war for indepen- 
dence should be assumed by the general 
government as the debt of the nation. 
No one could doubt that the foreign debt 
must be paid in full: to that Congress 
agreed heartily and without hesitation. 
But there was much in the rest of the 
plan to give prudent men pause. To pay 
off the paper of the Confederation would 
be to give to the speculators, who had 
bought it up in the hope of just such a 
measure, a gratuity of many times what 
they had paid for it; to assume the State 
debts would be taken to mean that the 
States were bankrupt or delinquent, that 
the Federal government was to be their 
guardian and financial providence, and 
that the capital of the country must look 
only to the government of the nation, not 
to the government of the States, for secur- 
ity and profitableemployment. This was 
nationalizing the country with a ven- 
geance, and was a plain bid, besides, to win 
the moneyed class to its support. Members 
whose constituencies lay away from the 
centres of trade looked askance at such 
measures, and deemed them no better than 
handing the government over to the 
money-lenders of the towns. But bold- 
ness and energy prevailed, as they had 
prevailed in the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion itself, and both measures were car- 
ried through the Houses—the first at once, 
the second after a close and doubtful 
struggle—by stratagem and barter. 
Jefferson had been in France when 
Washington called him to assume the 
headship of foreign affairs at home; had 
not reached New York on his return voy- 
age until December 23, 1789; and did not 
take his place in Washington’s council 
till March 21, 1790. All of Hamilton’s 
great plan had by that time passed Con- 
gress, except the assumption of the State 
debts. Upon that question a crisis had 
been reached. It had wrought Congress 
to a dangerous heat of feeling. Mem- 
bers from the South, where trade was not 
much astir, and financial interests told for 
less than local pride and sharp jealousy 
of a too great central power, were set 
hotly against the measure; most of the 
Northern members were as hotly resol ved 
upon its adoption. Mr. Jefferson must 
have caught echoes and rumors of the 
great debate as he lingered at Monticello 
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in order to adjust his private affairs be- 
fore entering upon his duties in the cab- 
inet. The measure had been lost at last 
in the House by the narrow margin of two 
votes; but the minority were in no hu- 
mor to submit. They declined to trans- 
act any business at all till they should 
be yielded to in this matter. There were 
even ugly threats to be heard that some 
would withdraw from Congress and force 
a dissolution of the Union rather than 
make concessions upon the one side or 
the other. It was to this pass that things 
had come when Mr. Jefferson reached the 
seat of government; and his arrival gave 
Hamilton an opportunity to show how 
consummate a politician he could be in 
support of his statesmanship. The South- 
ern members wanted the seat of the Fed- 
eral government established within their 
reach, upon the Potomac, where Congress 
might at least be rid of importunate mer- 
chants and money-lenders clamoring at 
its doors, and of impracticable Quakers 
with their petitions for the abolition of 
slavery; and were almost as hot at their 
failure to get their will in that matter as 
the Northern men were to find themselves 
defeated upon the question of the State 
debts. Mr. Jefferson was fresh upon the 
field, was strong among the Southern mem- 
bers, was not embroiled or committed in 
this quarrel. Hamilton besought him to 
intervene. The success of the govern- 
ment was at stake, he said, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson could pluck it out of peril. . Might 
it not be that the Southern men would con- 
sent to vote for the assumption of the State 
debts if the Northern members would 
vote for a capital on the Potomac? The 
suggestion came as if upon the thought 
of the moment, at a chance meeting on 
the street, as the two men walked and 
talked of matters of the day; but it was 
very eloquently urged. Mr. Jefferson de- 
clared he was ‘‘really a stranger to the 
whole subject,” but would be glad to lend 
what aid he could. Would not Mr. Ham- 
ilton dine with him the next day, to meet 
and confer with a few of the Southern 
members? In the genial air of the din- 
ner table the whole difficulty was talked 
away. Two of the diners agreed to vote 
for the assumption of the State debts if 
Mr. Hamilton could secure a majority for 
a capital on the Potomac; and Congress 
presently ratified the bargain. There was 
not a little astonishment at the sudden 
clearing of the skies. The waters did not 


go down at once; hints of a scandal and 
of the shipwreck of a fair name or two 
went about the town and spread to the 
country. But Congress had come out of 
its angry tangle of factions, calm had re- 
turned to the government, and Hamil- 
ton’s plan stood finished and complete. 
He had nationalized the government as 
he wished. 

It was this fact that most struck the eye 
of Jefferson when he had settled to his 
work and had come to see affairs steadily 
and as a whole at the seat of government. 
He saw Hamilton supreme in the cabinet 
and in legislation—not because either the 
President or Congress was weak, but be- 
cause Hamilton was a master in his new 
field, and both Congress and the Presi- 
dent had accepted his arguments. It cha- 
grined Jefferson deeply to see that he 
had himself assisted at Hamilton’s tri- 
umph, had himself made it complete, 
indeed. He could not easily brook suc- 
cessful rivalry in leadership; must have 
expected to find himself, not Hamilton, 
preferred in the counsels of a Virginian 
President; was beyond measure dismayed 
to see the administration already in the 
hands, as it seemed, of a man just two 
months turned of thirty-three. He began 
erelong to declare that he had been 
‘*most ignorantly and innocently made 
to hold the candle” to the sharp work 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, having 
been ‘‘ a stranger to the circumstances”; 
but it was not the circumstances of which 
he had been ignorant; it was the effect of 
what he had done upon his own wish to 
play the chief rdle in the new govern- 
ment. He did not like the assumption of 
the State debts when he came to a calm 
scrutiny of the matter; and, what was 
more serious for a man of political am- 
bition, it was bitterly distasteful to the 
very men from whom he must look to 
draw a following when parties should 
form. He felt that he had been tricked; 
he knew that he had already been outrun 
in the race for leadership. 

What he did not understand or know 
how to reckon with was the place and 
purpose of Washington ‘in the govern- 
ment. Hamilton had been Washington’s 
aide and confidant when a lad of twenty, 
and knew in what way those must rule 
who served under such a chief. He knew 
that Washington must first be convinced 
and won; did not for a moment doubt 
that the President held the reins and was 
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master; was aware that his own plans 
had prospered both in the making and in 
the adoption because the purpose they 
spoke was the purpose Washington most 
cherished. Washington had adopted the 
fiscal measures as his own; Hamilton’s 
strength consisted in having his confidence 
and support. Jefferson very soon found 
that leadership in the cabinet was to be 
had, not by winning a majority of the 
counsellors who sat in it, but by winning 
Washington. That masterful man asked 
counsel upon every question of conse- 
quence, but took none his own judgment 
did not approve. He had chosen Hamil- 
ton because he knew his views, Jefferson 
only because he knew his influence, abil- 
ity, and experience in affairs. When he 
did test Jefferson’s views he found them 
less to his liking than he had expected. 
He had taken Jefferson direct from 
France, where for five years he had been 
watching a revolution come on apace, 
hurried from stage to stage, not by states- 
men who were masters in the art and 
practice of freedom, like those who had 
presided in the counsels of America, but 
by demagogues and philosophers rather; 
and the subtle air of that age of change 
had crept into the man’s thought. He 
had come back a philosophical radical 
rather than a statesman. He had yet 
to learn, in the practical air of America, 
what plain and steady policy must serve 
him to win hard-headed men to his fol- 
lowing, and Washington found him a 
guide that needed watching. Foreign 
affairs, over which it was Jefferson’s duty 
to preside, began of a sudden to turn 
upon the politics of France, where Jeffer- 
son’s thought was so much engaged. The 
year 1789, in which America gained self- 
possession and set up a government sober- 
ly planned to last, was the year in which 
France lost self-possession and set out 
upon a wild quest for liberty, which was 
to cost her both her traditional polity and 
all the hopes she had of a new one. In 
that year broke the storm of the French 
Revolution. 

It was a dangerous infection that went 
abroad from France in those first days 
of her ardor, and nowhere was it more 
likely to spread than in America. 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; 
But to be young was very heaven! QO times 


In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law, and statute took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance! 
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When Reason seemed the most to assert her 
rights 

When most intent on making of herself 

A prime Enchantress, to assist the work 

Which then was going forward in her name! 

Not favored spots alone, but the whole earth, 

The beauty wore of promise, that which sets 

(As at some moment might not be unfelt 

Among the bowers of paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose fuil blown.” 


Was not this spirit that had sprung to 
such sudden might in France the very 
spirit that had made America free, her 
people sovereign, her government liberal 
as men could dream of? and was not 
France now more than ever America’s 
friend and close ally against the world? 
*Twould be niggardly to grudge her aid 
and love to the full in this day of her 
emulation of America’s great example. 
The Bastille was down, tyranny at an 
end, Lafayette the people’s leader. The 
gallant Frenchman himself could think 
of nothing more appropriate than to send 
the great key of the fallen fortress to 
Washington. But Washington’s vision 
in affairs was not obscured. He had not 
led revolutionary armies without a know- 
ledge of what revolution meant. ‘The 
revolution which has been effected in 
France,” he said, ‘‘is of so wonderful a 
nature that the mind can hardly realize 
the fact ’—his calm tones ringing strange- 
ly amidst the enthusiastic cries of the 
time. ‘‘I fear, though it has gone tri- 
umphantly through the first paroxysm, 
it is not the last it has to encounter be- 
fore matters are finally settled. The 
revolution is of too great a magnitude to 
be effected in so short a space and with 
the loss of so little blood.” He hoped, 
but did not believe, that it would run its 
course without fatal disorders; and he 
meant, in any case, to keep America from 
the infection. She was herself but ‘‘in a 
convalescent state,” as he said, after her 
own great struggle. She was too observ- 
ant still, moreover, of European politics 
and opinion, like a province rather than 
like a nation—inclined to take sides as 
if she were still a child of the European 
family, who had flung away from her 
mother England to cling in pique to 
an ancient foe. Washington’s first and 
almost single object, at every point of 
policy, was to make of ‘the provincial 
States of the Union a veritable nation, in- 
dependent, at any rate, and ready to be 
great when its growth should come, and 
its self-knowledge. ‘‘ Every true friend 
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to this country,” he said at last, ‘‘ must 
see and feel that the policy of it is not to 
embroil ourselves with any nation what- 
ever, but to avoid their disputes and 
their polities, and, if they will harass one 
another, to avail ourselves of the neutral 
conduct we have adopted. Twenty years’ 
peace, with such an increase of population 
and resources as we have a right to ex- 
pect, added to our remote situation from 
the jarring powers, will in all probability 
enable us, in a just cause, to bid defiance 
to any power on earth;” and such were 
his thought and purpose from the first. 
‘““T want an American character,” he 
cried, ‘‘that the powers of Europe may 
be convinced we act for ourselves, and 
not for others.” He had been given 
charge of a nation in the making, and he 
meant it should form, under his care, an 
independent character. 

It was thus he proved himself no senti- 
mentalist, but a statesman. It was stuff 
of his character, this purpose of indepen- 
dence. He would have played a like part 
of self-respect for himself among his neigh- 
bors on the Virginian plantations; and 
he could neither understand nor tolerate 
the sentiment which made men like Jef- 
ferson eager to fling themselves into Eu- 
ropean broils. Truly this man was the 
first American, the men about him pro- 
vincials merely, dependent still for their 
life and thought upon the breath of the 
Old World, unless, like Hamilton, they 
had been born and had stood aloof, or,like 
Gouverneur Morris, had divined Europe 
in her own capitals with clear, unenam- 
oured eyes. Fortunately affairs could 
be held steadily enough to a course of 
wise neutrality and moderation at first, 
while France's revolution wrought only 
its work of internal overthrow and de- 
struction; and while things went thus, 
opinion began slowly tocool. "Twas plain 
to be seen, as the months went by, that 
the work being done in France bore no 
real likeness at all to the revolution in 
America; and wise men began to see it 
for what it was, a social distemper, not 
a reformation of government—effective 
enough as a purge, no doubt; inevitable, 
perhaps; a cure of nature’s own devising; 
but by no means to be taken part in by a 
people not likewise stricken, still free to 
choose. At first Washington and a few 
men of like insight had stood almost alone 
in their cool self-possession. Every man 
of generous spirit had deemed it his mere 


duty to extol the French, to join clubs 
after their manner, in the name of the 
rights of man, to speak everywhere in 
praise of the revolution. By the time 
it became necessary to act, however — to 
declare the position and policy of the 
nation’s government towards France — a 
sober second thought had come, and Wash- 
ington’s task was a little simplified. 

The crisis came with the year 1793. In 
1792 France took arms against her Eu- 
ropean neighbors, let her mobs sack the 
King’s palace, declared herself a republic, 
and put her monarch on trial for his life. 
The opening days of 1793 saw Louis dead 
upon the scaffold; England, Holland, 
Spain, and the Empire joined with the 
alliance against the fevered nation; and 

yar, as it were, spread suddenly to all the 
world. Would not America succor her 
old ally? Was there no compulsion in 
the name of liberty? Would she stand 
selfishly off to save herself from danger? 
There was much in such a posture of af- 
fairs to give pause even to imperative men 
like Washington. Those who favored 
France seemed the spokesmen of the coun- 
try. The thoughtful men, fo whom the 
real character of the great revolution over- 
sea was beginning to be made plain, were 
silent. It would have required a veri- 
table art of divination to make out the real 
sentiment of the country, upon which, 
after all, the general government must 
depend. ‘‘It is on great occasions only, 
and after time has been given for cool 
and deliberate reflection,” Washington 
held, ‘‘that the real voice of the people 
can be known;” but a great risk must be 
run in waiting to know it. The mea- 
sures already adopted by the government, 
though well enough calculated to ren- 
der it strong, had not been equally well 
planned to make it popular. The power 
to tax, so jealously withheld but the other 
day from the Confederation, the new Con- 
gress had begun promptly and confidently 
to exercise upon a great scale, not only 
laying duties upon imports, the natural 
resource of the general government, but 
also imposing taxes upon distilled spirits, 
and so entering the fiscal field of the 
States. Not only had the war debts of 
the States been assumed, but a national 
bank had been set up (1791), as if still 
further to make the general government 
sure of a complete mastery in the field of 
finance. Jefferson and Randolph had 
fought the measure in the cabinet, as 
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many a moderate man had fought it in 
Congress, and Washington had withheld 
his signature from it till he should hear 
what they had to urge. But he had sent 
their arguments to Hamilton for criticism, 
and had accepted his answer in favor of 
the bank. Jefferson and Randolph had 
challenged the measure on the ground 
that it was without warrant in the Con- 
stitution, which nowhere gave Congress 
the right to create corporations, fiscal or 
other. Hamilton replied that, besides the 
powers explicitly enumerated, the Consti- 
tution gave to Congress the power to pass 
any measure ‘‘ necessary and proper ” for 
carrying those set forth into execution; 
that Congress was itself left to determine 
what might thus seem necessary; and 
that if it deemed the erection of a bank a 
proper means of executing the undoubted 
financial powers of the government, the 
constitutional question was answered. By 
accepting such a view Washington sanc- 
tioned the whole doctrine of ‘implied 
powers,” which Jefferson deemed the very 
annulment of a written and explicit con- 
stitution. No bounds, Jefferson believed, 
could be set to the aggressive sweep of con- 
gressional pretension if the two Houses 
were to be given leave to do whatever they 
thought expedient in exercising their in 
any case great and commanding powers. 
No man could doubt, in the face of such 
measures, what the spirit and purpose of 
Hamilton were, or of the President whom 
Hamilton so strangely dominated. 

Strong measures bred strong opposition. 
When the First Congress came together 
there had seemed to be no parties in the 
country. All men seemed agreed upon a 
fair and spirited trial of the new Consti- 
tution. But an opposition had begun to 
gather before its two years’ term was out, 
and in the Second Congress party lines 
grew definite —not for and against the 
Constitution, but for and against an ag- 
gressive use of constitutional powers. 
There was still a majority for the prin- 
cipal measures of the administration, but 
the minority had clearly begun to gather 
force both in the votes and in the debates. 
The reaction was unmistakable. Even 
Madison, Washington’s stanch friend and 
intimate counsellor, who had at first been 
his spokesman in the House, began to 
draw back — first doubted and then op- 
posed the policy of the Treasury. He had 
led the opposition to the bank, and grew 
more and more uneasy to note the course 


affairs were taking. It looked as if the 
administration were determined of set pur- 
pose to increase the expenses of the gov- 
ernment, in order that it might add to 
the loans which were so acceptable to in- 
fluential men of wealth, and double the 
taxes which made the power of the gov- 
ernment so real in the eyes of the people. 
Steps were urged to create a navy, to de- 
velop an army with permanent organiza- 
tion and equipment, and the President 
insisted upon vigorous action at the fron- 
tiers against the western Indians. This 
was part of his cherished policy; it was 
his way of fulfilling the vision that had 
long ago come to him, of a nation spread- 
ing itself down the western slopes of the 
mountains and over all the broad reaches 
of fertile land that looked towards the 
Mississippi; but to many a member of 
Congress from the quiet settlements in the 
east it looked like nothing better than a 
waste of men and of treasure. The Pre- 
sident seemed even a little too imperious 
in the business, would sometimes come 
into the Senate in no temper to brook de- 
lay in the consideration and adoption of 
what he proposed in such matters. When 
things went wrong through the fault of 
the commanders he had sent to the fron- 
tier, he stormed in a sudden fury, as some- 
times in the old days of the war, scorning 
soldiers who must needs blunder and fail. 
The compulsion of his will grew often a 
little irksome to the minority in Congress, 
and the opposition slowly pulled itself to- 
gether, as the months went by, to concert 
a definite policy of action. 

Washington saw as plainly as any man 
what was taking place. He was sensitive 
to the movements of opinion; wished 
above all things to have the government 
supported by the people’s approval; was 
never weary’ of writing to those who 
were in a position to know, to ask them 
what they and their neighbors soberly 
thought about questions and policies un- 
der debate; was never so impatient as to 
run recklessly ahead of manifest public 
opinion. He knew how many men had 
been repelled by the measures he had sup- 
ported Hamilton in proposing; knew that 
a reaction had set in, that even to seem 
to repulse France and to refuse her aid 
or sympathy would surely strengthen it. 
The men who were opposed to his finan- 
cial policy were also the men who most 
loved France, now she was mad with rev- 
olution. They were the men who dread- 
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ed astrong government as a direct men- 
ace to the rights alike of individuals and 
of the separate States, the men who held 
a very imperative philosophy of separa- 
tism and revolt against too great author- 
ity. If he showed himself cold towards 
France, he would certainly strengthen 
them in their charge that the new govern- 
ment craved power and was indifferent to 
the guarantees of freedom. 

But Washington's spirit was of the ma- 
jestic sort that keeps a great and hopeful 
confidence that the right view will pre- 
vail, that the ‘‘ standard to which the wise 
and honest will repair” is also the stand- 
ard to which the whole people will rally 
at last, if it be but held long and steadily 
enough on high to be seen of all. When 
the moment for action came he acted 
promptly, unhesitatingly, as if in indiffer- 
ence to opinion. It was the outbreak of 
war between France and England that 
made it necessary he should let the coun- 
try know what he meant to do. ‘‘War 
having actually commenced between 
France and Great Britain,” he wrote to 
Jefferson in April, 1793, ** it behooves the 
government of this country to use every 
means in its power to prevent the citizens 
thereof from embroiling us with either of 
those powers, by endeavoring to maintain 
a strict neutrality. I therefore require 
that you will give the subject mature con- 
sideration, that such measures as shall be 
deemed most likely to effect this desirable 
purpose may be adopted without delay. 

. Such other measures as may be ne- 
cessary for us to pursue against events 
which it may not be in our power to avoid 
or control you will also think of, and lay 
them before me at my arrival in Phila- 
delphia, for which place I shall set out 
to-morrow.” He was at Mount Vernon 
when he despatched these instructions; 
but it did not take him long to reach the 
seat of government, to consult his cabinet, 
and to issue a proclamation of neutrality 
whose terms no man could mistake. It 
contained explicit threat of exemplary ac- 
tion against any who should presume to 
disregard it. 

That very month (April, 1793) Edmond 
Charles Genet, the youth still in his 
twenties whom the new republic over-sea 
had commissioned minister to the United 
States, landed at Charleston. It pleased 
him to take possession of the country, as 
if it were of course an appanage of France. 
He was hardly ashore before he had begun 


to arrange for the fitting out of privateers, 
to issue letters of marque to American 
citizens, and to authorize French consuls 
at American ports to act as courts of ad- 
miralty in the condemnation of prizes. As 
he journeyed northward to Philadelphia 
he was joyfully confirmed in his views 
and purposes by his reception at the hands 
of the people. He was everywhere dined 
and toasted and féted, as if he had been a 
favorite prince returned to his subjects. 
His speeches by the way rang in a tone 
of authority and patronage. He reached 
Philadelphia fairly mad with the sense of 
power, and had no conception of his real 
situation till he stood face to face with the 
President. Of that grim countenance and 
cold greeting there could be but one in- 
terpretation, and the fellow winced to 
feel that at last he had come to a grapple 
with the country’s government. It was, 
no doubt, in the eyes of the sobering man, 
a strange and startling thing that then 
took place. The country itself had not 
fully known Washington till then—or its 
own dignity, either. It had deemed the 
proclamation of neutrality a party mea- 
sure, into which the President had been led 
by the enemies of France, the partisans of 
England. But the summer undeceived 
everybody, even Genet. Not content with 
the lawless mischief he had set afoot on 
the coasts by the commissioning of priva- 
teersmen, the mad youth had hastened to 
send agents into the south and west to ~ 
enlist men for armed expeditions against 
the Floridas and against New Orleans on 
the coveted Mississippi; but his work was 
everywhere steadily undone. Washing- 
ton acted slowly, deliberately even, with 
that majesty of self-control, that awful 
courtesy and stillness in wrath, that had 
ever made him a master to be feared in 
moments of sharp trial. One by one the 
unlawful prizes were seized ; justice was 
done upon their captors; the false ad- 
miralty courts were shut up; the army 
of the United States was made ready to 
check the risings in the south and west, 
should there be need ; the complaints of 
the British minister were silenced by deeds 
as well as by words ; the clamor of those 
who had welcomed the Frenchman so like 
provincials was ignored, though for a sea- 
son it seemed the voice of the country it- 
self; and the humiliating work, which 
ought never to have been necessary, was 
at last made effective and complete. 
Towards the close of June, Washington 
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ventured to go for a little while to Mount 
Vernon for rest. Atonce there was trou- 
ble. A privateer was found taking arms 
and stores aboard in the very river at Phil- 
adelphia. Jefferson allowed her to drop 
down to Chester, believing Genet instead 
of the agents of the government ; and she 
was upon the point of getting to sea be- 
fore Washington could reach the seat of 
government. Jefferson was not in town 
when the President arrived. ‘‘ What is 
to be done in the case of the Little Sarah 
now at Chester ?” came Washington’s hot 
questions after him. ‘‘Is the minister of 
the French Republic to set the acts of this 
government at defiance with impunity ? 
And then threaten the executive with 
an appeal to the people? What must 
the world think of such conduct, and of 
the government of the United States in 
submitting to it? Circumstances press 
for decision, and as you have had time 
to consider them, I wish to know your 
opinion upon them even before to-mor- 
row, for the vessel may then be gone.” 
It was indeed too late to stop her; a 
gross violation of neutrality had been 
permitted under the very eyes of the 
Secretary of State. Washington staid 


henceforth in Philadelphia, in personal 


control of affairs. It was an appeal to 
the people that finally delivered Genet 
into his hands. Washington revoked the 
exequatur of one Duplaine, French con- 
sul at Boston, for continuing to ignore 
the laws of neutrality, Genet declared he 
would appeal from the President to the 
sovereign State of Massachusetts. Rumors 
of the silly threat got abroad, and Genet 
demanded of the President that he deny 
them. Washington answered with a chil- 
ling rebuke; the correspondence was given 
to the public prints; and at last the coun- 
try saw the French minister for what he 
was. A demand for his recall had been 
resolved upon in the cabinet in August ; 
by February, 1794, the slow processes of 
diplomatic action were complete, and a 
successor had arrived. Genet did not 
venture to return to his distracted coun- 
try, but he was as promptly and as 
readily forgotten in America. Some 
might find it possible to love France still, 
but no one could any longer stomach 
Genet. 

Washington had divined French af- 
fairs much too clearly to be for a mo- 
ment tempted to think with anything but 
contempt of the French party who had 
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truckled to Genet. ‘‘The affairs of 
France,” he said to Lee, in the midst of 
Genet’s heyday, ‘‘seem to me to be in 
the highest paroxysm of disorder; not so 
much from the presence of foreign ene- 
mies, but because those in whose hands 
the government is intrusted are ready to 
tear each other to pieces, and will more 
than probably prove the worst foes the 
country has.” It was his clear percep- 
tion what the danger would be, should 
America be drawn into the gathering 
European wars, that had led him to accept 
a second term as President. It had been 
his wish to remain only four years in the 
arduous office: but he had no thought to 
leave a task unfinished, knew that he 
was in the very midst of the critical busi- 
ness of holding the country to the course 
which should make it a self-respecting 
nation, and consented to submit himself 
once more to the vote of the electors. 
Parties were organizing, but there was no 
opposition to Washington. He received 
again a unanimous vote, and John Ad- 
ams was again chosen Vice-President. 
The second inauguration (March, 1793) 
seemed but a routine confirmation of 
the first. But the elections to Congress 
showed a change setting in. In the Sen- 
ate the avowed supporters of the admin- 
istration had still a narrow majority, but 
in the House they fell ten votes short of 
control; and Washington had to put his 
policy of neutrality into execution against 
the mad Genet with nothing but doubts 
how he should be supported. °*Twas the 
insane folly of Genet, however, that saved 
the President serious embarrassment, 
made the evidence that he was right too 
plain to be missed by anybody, and gave 
the country at last vision enough to see 
what was in fact the course of affairs 
abroad, within and without unhappy 
France. Before that trying year 1793 
was out, an attack upon Hamilton in the 
House, though led by Madison, had failed; 
Jefferson had left the cabinet; and the 
hands of those who definitely and heartily 
supported the President were not a little 
strengthened. There was sharp ebitter- 
ness between parties—a bitterness sharper 
as yet, indeed, than their differences of 
view; but the ‘‘ federalists,” who stood to 
the support of Washington and Hamil- 
ton, were able, none the less, to carry 
their more indispensable measures—even 
an act of neutrality which made the Presi- 
dent's policy the explicit law of the land. 
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The sober second thought of the country 
was slowly coming about to their aid. 

The air might have cleared altogether 
had the right method of dealing with 
France been the only question that 
pressed; but the ill fortune of the time 
forced the President to seem not only the 
recreant friend of France, but also the too 
complacent partisan of England. Great 
Britain seemed as mischievously bent 
upon forcing the United States to war as 
Genet himself had been. She would not 
withdraw her garrisons from the border 
posts; it was believed that she was incit- 
ing the Indians to their inroads, as the 
French had done in the old days; she set 
herself to destroy neutral trade by seiz- 
ing all vessels that carried products of 
the French islands or were laden with 
provisions for their ports; she would ad- 
mit American vessels to her own West 
Indian harbors only upon sufferance and 
within limits of the most jealous restric- 
tion. It gave a touch of added bitterness 
to the country’s feeling against her that 
she should thus levy, as it were, covert 
war upon the Union while affecting to be 
at peace with it, as if she counted on -its 
weakness, especially on the seas; and 
Congress would have taken measures of 
retaliation which must certainly have 
led to open hostilities, had not Washing- 
ton intervened, despatching John Jay, 
the trusted Chief Justice, across sea as 
minister extraordinary, to negotiate terms 
of accommodation, and so given pause 
to the trouble. 

While the country waited upon the ne- 
gotiation, it witnessed a wholesome ob- 
ject-lesson in the power of its new gov- 
ernment. In March, 1791, Congress had 
passed an act laying taxes on distilled 
spirits; ’twas part of Hamilton’s plan to 
show that the federal government could 
and would use its great authority. The 
act bore nowhere so hard upon the people 
as in the vast far counties of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, beyond the moun- 
tains, and there the very allegiance of 
the people had been but the other day 
doubtgul, as Washington very well knew. 
How were they to get their corn to mar- 
ket over the long roads if they were not 
to be permitted to reduce its bulk and in- 
crease its value by turning it into whis- 
key? The tax seemed to them intolera- 
ble, and the remedy plain. They would 
not pay it. They had not been punetili- 
ous to obey the laws of the States; they 


would not begin obedience now by sub- 
mitting to the worst laws of the United 
States. At first they only amused them- 
selves by tarring and feathering an ex- 
ciseman here and there, but resistance 
could not stop with that in the face of a 
government bent upon having its own 
way. Opposition organized itself and 
spread, till the writs of federal courts had 
been defied by violent mobs, and the west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania were fairly 
quick with incipient insurrection. For 
two years Washington watched the slow 
gathering of the storm, warning those 
who resisted, keeping Congress abreast of 
him in preparation for action when the 
right time should come, letting all the 
country know what was afoot and pre- 
paring its mind for what wastocome. It 
must have won him to a stern humor to 
learn that seven thousand armed men 
had gathered in mass-meeting on Brad- 
dock’s field to defy him. At last he sum- 
moned an army of militia out of the 
States, sent it straight to the lawless 
counties, going with it himself till he 
learned there would be no serious resist- 
ance, and taught the country what was 
back of federal law. Hamilton had had 
his way, the country its lesson. 

‘* The servile copyist of Mr. Pitt thought 
he must have his alarms, his insurrec- 
tions and plots against the Constitution,” 
sneered Jefferson. ‘‘It aroused the fa- 
vorite purposes of strengthening govern- 
ment and increasing the public debt; 
and therefore an insurrection was an- 
nounced and proclaimed and armed 
against and marched against, but could 
never be found. And all this under the 
sanction of a name which has done too 
much good ‘not to be sufficient to cover 
harm also.” 

‘*The powers of the executive of this 
country are more definite, and better un- 
derstood, perhaps, than those of any other 
country,” Washington had said, ‘‘and 
my aim has been, and will continue to 
be, neither to stretch nor to relax from 
them in any instance whatever, unless 
compelled to it by imperious circum- 
stances;” and that was what he meant 
the country to know, whether the law's 
purpose was good or bad. 

The next year the people knew what 
Mr. Jay had done. He reached New 
York May 28, 1795, and the treaty he 
brought with him was laid before the 
Senate on the 8th of June. On the 2d 
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of July the country knew what he had 
agreed to and the Senate had ratified. 
There was an instant outburst of wrath. 
It swept from one end of the country to 
the other. The treaty yielded so much, 
gained so little, that to accept it seem- 
ed a veritable humiliation. The north- 
western posts were, indeed, to be given 
up at last; the boundaries between Eng- 
lish and American territory were to be 
determined by commissioners; unrestrict- 
ed commerce with England herself and 
a free direct trade with her East Ind- 
ian possessions were conceded; _ but 
not a word was said about the impress- 
ment of American seamen. American 
claims for damages for unjust seizures 
in the West Indies were referred to a 
commission, along with American debts 
to Englishmen; the coveted trade with 
the West Indian Islands was secured 
only to vessels of seventy tons and under, 
and at the cost of renouncing the right 
to export sugar, molasses, coffee, cocoa, 
or cotton to Europe. Washington agreed 
with the Senate that ratifications of the 
treaty ought not to be exchanged with- 
out a modification of the clauses respect- 
ing the West Indian trade, and October 
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had come before new and better terms 
could be agreed upon; but he had no 
doubt that the treaty as a whole ought to 
be accepted. The opposition party in 
Congress had refused to vote money for 
an efficient navy, and had so made it 
impossible to check British aggressions; 
they must now accept this unpalatable 
treaty as better, at any rate, than war. 
It was hard to stand steady in the storm. 
The country took fire as it had done at 
the passage of the Stamp Act. Harder 
things had never been said of King and 
Parliament than were now said of Wash- 
ington and his advisers. Many stout 
champions stood to his defence, none 
stouter or more formidable than Ham- 
ilton, no longer a member of the cabi- 
net—for imperative private interests had 
withdrawn him these six months and 
more—but none the less redoubtable in 
the field of controversy. For long, 
nevertheless, the battle went heavily 
against the treaty. Even Washington 
for once stood a little while perplexed, 
not doubting his own purpose, indeed, 
but very anxious what the outcome 
should be. 
the treaty poured in 
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every quarter of the country, many of 
them earnest almost to the point of en- 
treaty, some hot with angry comment. 
His reply, when he vouchsafed any, was 
always that his very gratitude for the 
approbation of the country in the past 
fixed him but the more firmly in his 
resolution to deserve it now by obeying 
his own conscience. ‘‘It is very desir- 
able,” he wrote to Hamilton, ‘to ascer- 
tain, if possible, after the paroxysm of 
the fever is a little abated, what the real 
temper of the people is concerning it; 
for at present the cry against the treaty 
is like that against a mad dog;” but he 
showed himself very calm to the general 
eye, making his uneasiness known only 
to his intimates. The cruel abuse heaped 
upon him cut him to the quick. ‘‘Such 
exaggerated and indecent terms,” he 
cried, ‘‘could scarcely be applied to a 
Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a 
common pickpocket.” But the men who 
sneered and stormed, talked of usurpa- 
tion and impeachment, called him base, 
incompetent, traitorous even, were per- 
mitted to see not so much as the quiver 
of an eyelid as they watched him go 
steadily from step to step in the course he 
had chosen. 

At last the storm cleared; the bitter 
months were over; men at the ports saw 
at length how much more freely trade 
ran under the terms of the treaty, and 
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remembered that while they had been 
abusing Jay and maligning the Presi- 
dent, Thomas Pinckney had obtained a 
treaty from Spain which settled the 
Florida boundary, opened the Mississippi 
without restriction, secured a place of 
deposit at New Orleans, and made com- 
merce with the Spaniards as free as com- 
merce with the French. The whole 
country felt a new impulse of prosperity. 
The *‘ paroxysm of the fever” was over, 
and shame came upon the men who had 
so vilely abused the great President as 
to make him wish, in his_ bitterness, 
that he were in his grave rather than in 
the Presidency; who had even said that 
he had played false in the Revolution, 
and had squandered public moneys; who 
had gone beyond threats of impeacliment 
and dared to hint at assassination! They 
saw the end of his term approach, and 
would have recalled their insults. But 
they had alienated his great spirit for- 
ever. When he had seen parties form- 
ing in his cabinet in the quiet days 
of his first term as President, he had 
sought to placate differences, to bring 
Hamilton and Jefferson to a cordial 
understanding which should be purged 
of partisan bias, as he meant his own 
judgments to be; had deemed parties un- 
necessary, and loyalty to the new Con- 
stitution the only standard of preferment 
to office. But he had come to another 
mind in the hard years 
that followed. ‘‘Ishall 
not, whilst I have the 
honor to administer the 
government, bring a 
man into any office of 
consequence knowing- 
ly,” he declared in the 
closing days of 1795, 
‘* whose political tenets 
are adverse to the ten- 
ets which the general 
government are pur- 
suing; for this, in my 
opinion, would be a 
sort of political sui- 
cide;” and he left the 
Presidency ready to 
call himself very flatly 
a ‘‘ Federalist "—of the 
party that stood for 
the Constitution and 
abated nothing of its 
powers. ‘‘ You could 
as soon scrub a blacka- 








THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
more white,” he cried, 
‘*as to change the prin 
ciple of a profest Demo- 
crat; he will leave no 
thing unattempted to 
overturn the govern, 
ment of the country.” 
Affairs fell very quiet 
the last year 
of his Presidency drew 
towards its close. Brisk 
trade under the new 
treaties heartened the 
country more and more; 
the turbulent Democrat- 
ic clubs that had so af- 
fected French principles 
and French modes of 
agitation were sobered 
and discredited, now the 
reign of terror had come 
and wrought its bloody 
work in France; the 
country turned once 
more to Washington 
with its old confidence 
and affection, and would 
have had him take the 
Presidency a third time, 


to keep the government 


again as 


steady in its new ways. 


3ut he would not 
have it again. On the 
18th of September, 1796, 
he published to the peo- 
ple a farewell address, 
quick with the solemn 
eloquence men had come to expect from 
him. He wrote to Hamilton and to Madi- 
son for advice what he should say, as in 
the old days—though Hamilton was the 
arch-Federalist and Madison was turning 
Democrat — took their phrases for his 
thought where they seemed better than his 
own, and then put the address forth as his 
mature and last counsel to the little na- 
tion he loved.. ‘‘It was designed,” he 
said, ‘‘in a more especial manner for the 
yeomanry of the country,” and spoke the 
advice he hoped they might take to heart. 
The circumstances which had given his 
services a temporary value, he told them, 
were passed; they had now a unified and 
national government which might serve 
them for great ends. He exhorted them 
to preserve it intact, and not to degrade 
it in the using; to put down party spirit, 
make religion, education, and good faith 
the guides and safeguards of their gov- 
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ernment, and keep it national and their 
own by excluding foreign influences and 
entanglements. "Twas a noble document. 
No thoughtful man could read it without 
emotion, knowing how it spoke in all its 
solemn sentences the great character of 
the man whose career was ended. When 
the day came on which he should resign 
his office to John Adams, the eminent ci- 
vilian who was to succeed him, there was 
a scene which left no one in doubt—not 
even Washington himself—what the peo- 
ple thought of the great leader they 
had trusted these twenty years. A vast 
crowd was assembled to see the simple 
ceremonies of the inauguration, as on 
that April day in New York eight years 
ago; but few in the throng watched 
Adams. All eyes were bent upon that 
noble figure in black velvet, with a light 
sword slung at his side. No one stirred 
till he had left the room to follow and 
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pay his respects to the new President. Then 
they and all the crowd in the streets moved 
after him, an immense company, going as one 
man, ‘‘in total silence,” his escort all the way. 
He turned upon the threshold of the President’s 
lodgings and looked, as if for the last time, 
upon this multitude of nameless friends. ‘‘ No 
man ever saw him so moved.” The tears 
rolled unchecked down his cheeks; and when 
at last he went within, a great sinothered com- 
mon voice went through the stirred throng, as 
if they sobbed to see their hero go from their 
sight forever. 

It had been noted how cheerful he looked, 
at thought of his release, as he entered the 
hall of the Representatives, where Mr. Adams 
was to take the cath. As soon as possible he 
was at his beloved Mount Vernon once more, 
to pick up such threads as he might of the old 
life again. ‘‘I begin my diurnal course with 
the sun,” he wrote, in grave playfulness, to a 
friend; ‘if my hirelings are not in their places 
by that time, I send them messages of sorrow 
for their indisposition; having put these wheels 
in motion, I examine the state of things further; 
the more they are probed, the deeper I find the 
wounds which my buildings have sustained by 
an absence and neglect of eight years; by the 
time I have accomplished these matters break- 
fast (a little after seven o’clock, about the time, 
I presume, that you are taking leave of Mrs. 
McHenry) is ready; this being over, I movnt 
my horse and ride round my farms, which 
employs me until it is time to dress for dinner. 

The usual time of sitting at the table, a 
walk, and tea bring me within the dawn of 
candle-light; previous to which, if not pre- 
vented by company, I resolve that as soon as 
the glimmering taper supplies the place of the 
great luminary I will retire to my writing-table 
and acknowledge the letters I have received; 
when the lights are brought I feel tired and 
disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving 
that the next night will do as well. The next 
night comes, and with it the same causes for 
postponement, and so on. Having given you 
the history of a day, it will serve for a year, 
and I am persuaded that you will not require 
a second edition of it.” He had kept his over- 
seers under his hand all the time he was Presi- 
dent, had not forgotten to write to Dr. Young 
upon methods of cultivation, had shown the 
same passion as ever for speeding and putting 
at its best every detail of his private business, 


Note.—The announcement of the death of Washington 
reproduced here was printed originally as the leading edi- 
torial in the New York Gazette and General Advertiser of 
Saturday, December 21, 1799. This daily newspaper was 
published by John Lang, Franklin Head, No. 116 Pearl Street. 
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THE OLD TOMB, MOUNT VERNON 


but matters had gone ill for lack of his 
personal supervision. He was obliged to 
sell no less than fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of his lands in the course of four 
or five years to defray the great expenses 
he was put to in the Presidency and the 
cost of bringing his estate into solvent 
shape again. He did not try to begin 
things anew; he only set them in order, 
and kept his days serene. 

A spark of war was kindled by the new 
administration’s dealings with France, 
and Washington was called once more 
to prepare for command, should the fight- 
ing leave the sea and come ashore. But 
formal war did not come. The flurry only 
kept him a little nearer the movements of 
politics than he cared to be. He was the 
more uneasy to see how the Democrats 
bore themselves in the presence of the 
moment’s peril; doubted the expediency 
of assigning men of that party to places 
of command in the army; approved the 
laws passed against aliens and against 
those who should utter seditious libels 
against the government; showed again 
and without reserve how deeply his affec- 
tions were engaged on the side of the in- 
stitutions he had so labored to set up and 
protect; was intolerant towards all who 
sought to touch or question at any point 
their new authority—imperious as of old 
in questions of action. But it was his 
home that chiefly held his thought now. 
He had not changed towards his friends 


through all the years 
of public care and en- 
grossing business. An 
old comrade, who had 
come in his rough 
frontier dress all the 
way from far Ken- 
tucky to Philadelphia 
to see the President, 
had been told ‘ that 
Washington had _ be- 
come puffed up with 
the importance of his 
station, and was too 
much of an aristocrat 
to welcome him in 
that garb.” But the 
old soldier was not 
daunted, and went 
back to tell his friends 
how the President and 
his lady had both seen 
him and _ recognized 
him from the window, 
and had rushed to the door to draw him 
cordially in. ‘I never was better treated,” 
he said. ‘‘I bad not believed a word 
against him, and I found that he was ‘Old 
Hoss’ still.” ‘Twas the same with his 
neighbors, and with strangers too. He 
was the simple gentleman of the old days. 
A strolling actor, riding Mount Ver- 
non way on a day in July, stopped to 
help a man and woman who had been 
thrown from their chaise, and did not 
recognize the stalwart man whio galloped 
up to his assistance till the overturned 
vehicle had been set up again, they had 
dusted each the other’s coats, and the 
stately stranger, saying he had had the 
pleasure of seeing him play in Philadel- 
phia, had bidden him come to the house 
yonder and be refreshed. ‘‘ Have I the 
honor of addressing General Washing- 
ton?” exclaimed the astonished player. 
‘““An odd sort of introduction, Mr. Ber- 
nard,” smiled the heated soldier; ‘‘ but I 
am pleased to find you can play so active 
a part in private, and without a prompt- 
oe.” 

Those who saw him now at Mount Ver- 
non thought him gentler with little chil- 
dren than Mrs. Washington even, and re- 
membered how he had always shown a 
like love and tenderness for them, going 
oftentimes out of his way to warn them 
of danger, with a kindly pat on the head, 
when he saw them watching the soldiers 
in the war days. Nowall at Mount Ver- 





THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 


non looked forward to the evening. That 
‘* was the children’s hour.” He had writ- 
ten sweet Nelly Custis a careful letter of 
advice upon love matters, half grave, half 
playful, in the midst of his Presidency, 
when the troubles with England were be- 
ginning to darken; she had always found 
him a comrade,and had loved him with an 
intimacy very few could know. Nowshe 
was to be married to his own sister’s son, 
and upon his birthday, February 22, 1799. 
She begged him to wear the ‘*‘ grand em- 
broidered uniform” just made for the 
French war, at her wedding; but he shook 
his head,and donned instead the worn buff 
and blue that had seen real campaigns. 
Then the delighted girl told him, with her 
arm about his neck, that she loved him 
better in that. 

The quiet days went by without in- 
cident. He served upon a petty jury of 
the county when summoned, and was 
more than content to be the simple citizen 
again, great duties put by, small ones dili- 
gently resumed. Once and again hisanger 
flamed at perverse neglects and tasks ill 
done. Even while he was President he 
had stormed to find his horses put to the 
chariot with unpolished hoofs upon a day 
of ceremony. But old age and the con- 
sciousness of a life-work done had added 
serenity now to his self-control; and at 
last the end came, when he was ready. 
On the 12th of December, 1799, he was 
chilled through by the keen winds and 
cold rain and sleet that beat upon him as 
he went his round about the farms. He 
spent the evening cheerfully, listening to 
his secretary read, but went to bed with 
agathering hoarseness and cold, and woke 
in the night sharply stricken in his throat. 
Physicians came almost at dawn, but the 
disease was already beyond their control. 
Nothing that they tried could stay it, and 
by evening the end had come. He was 
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calm the day through, as in a time of 
battle, knowing what betided, but not 
fearing it, steady, noble, a warrior figure 
to the last, dying as those who loved him 
might have wished to see him die. 

The country knew him when he was 
dead—knew the majesty, the nobility, the 
unsullied greatness of the man who was 
gone—and knew not whether to mourn or 
give praise. Hecould not serve them any 
more, but they saw his light shine already 
upon the future as upon the past, and were 
glad. They knew him now the Happy 
Warrior, 


“Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim, 
And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honor, or for worldly state; 
Whom they must follow; on whose head must 
fall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at ail; 
Whose powers shed round him in the common 
strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover; and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 
And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 
master-bias leans 
and to gentle scenes, 


A soul whose 
To home-felt pleasures 


that he hath such to 


More brave for this, 


ee 

The man who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a nation’s eye, 
Or left unthought of in obscurity, 
Who, with a toward or untoward lot, 
Prosperous or adverse to his wish or not, 
Plays in the many games of life that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won.” 
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PART II. 


“Laissons les regrets et les pleurs 
A la vieillesse ; 
Jeunes, il faut cueiller les fleurs 
De la jeunesse !’—Bair. 


NOMETIMES we spent the Sunday 

morning in Paris—Barty and I—in 
picture-galleries and museums and wax- 
figure shows, churches and cemeteries, 
and the Hétel Cluny and the baths of 
Julian the Apostate—or the Jardin des 
Plantes, or the morgue, or the knackers’ 
yards at Montfaucon—or lovely slums. 
Then a swim at the Bains Deligny. Then 
lunch at some restaurant on the quai Vol- 
taire, or in the quartier latin. Then to 


some café on the boulevards, drinking 
our demi-tasse and our chasse-café, and 
smoking our cigarettes like men, and pick- 
ing our teeth like gentlemen of France. 
Once after lunch at Vachette’s with 
Berquin (who was seventeen) and Bonne- 
ville (the marquis who had got an Eng- 


lish mother), we were sitting outside the 
Café des Variétés, in the midst of a crowd 
of consommateurs, and tasting to the full 
the joy of being alive, when a poor wo- 
Man came up witha guitar, and tried to 
sing ‘‘Le petit mousse noir”—a song 
Barty knew quite well—but she couldn’t 
sing a bit, and nobody listened. 

‘*Allons, Josselin, chante-nous ¢a!” 
said Berquin. 

And Bonneville jumped up, and took 
the woman’s guitar from her, and forced 
it into Josselin’s hands, while the crowd 
became much interested and began to 
applaud. 

Thus encouraged, Barty, who never in 
all his life knew what it is to be shy, 
stood up and piped away like a bird; and 
when he had finished the story of the lit- 
tle black cabin-boy who sings in the main- 
top halliards, the applause was so tremen- 
dous that he had to stand up on a chair 
and sing another, and yet another. 

‘** Ecoute-moi bien, ma Fleurette!” and 
‘* Amis, la matinée est belle!” (from La 
Muette de Portici), while the pavement 
outside the Variétés was rendered quite 
impassable by the crowd that had gath- 


ered round to look and listen—and who 
all joined in the chorus: 
“Conduis ta barque avec prudence, 
Pécheur! parle bas! 
Jette tes filets en silence, 
Pécheur! parle bas! 
Et le roi des mers ne nous échappera pas! 
(bis) ;” 
and the applause was deafening. 

Meanwhile Bonneville and Berquin 
went round with the hat and gathered 
quite a considerable sum, in which there 
seemed to be almost as much silver as cop- 
per—and actually two five-franc pieces 
and an English half-sovereign! The 
poor woman wept with gratitude at com- 
ing into such a fortune, and insisted on 
kissing Barty’s hand. Indeed it was a 
quite wonderful ovation, considering how 
unmistakably British was Barty’s appear- 
ance, and how unpopular we were in 
France just then! 

He had his new shiny black silk chim- 
ney-pot hat on, and his Eton jacket, with 
the wide shirt collar. Berquin, in a tight- 
ly fitting double-breasted brown cloth 
swallow -tailed coat with brass buttons, 
yellow nankin bell- mouthed trousers 
strapped over varnished boots, butter- 
colored gloves, a blue satin stock, and a 
very tall hairy hat with a wide curly 
brim, looked such an out-and-out young 
gentleman of France that we were all 
proud of being seen in his company — 
especially young de Bonneville, who was 
still in mourning for his father and wore 
a crape band round his arm, and a com- 
mon cloth cap with a leather peak, and 
thick blucher boots; though he was quite 
sixteen, and already had a little black 
mustache like an eyebrow, and inhaled 
the smoke of his cigarette without cough- 
ing and quite naturally, and ordered the 
waiters about just as if he already wore 
the uniform of the Ecole St.-Cyr, for 
which he destined himself (and was not 
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disappointed. He should be a marshal 
of France by now—perhaps he is). 

Then we went to the Café Mulhouse on 
the Boulevard des Italiens (on the ‘‘ Boul. 
des It.,” as we called it, to be in the fash- 
ion)—that we might gaze at Sefior Joa- 
quin Eliezegui, the Spanish giant, who 
was eight feet high and a trifle over (or 
under—I forget which): he told us him- 
self. Barty had a passion for gazing at 
very tall men; like Frederic the Great 
(or was it his Majesty's royal father?) 

Then we went to the Boulevard Bonne- 
Nouvelle, where, in a painted wooden 
shed, a most beautiful Cireassian slave, 
miraculously rescued from some abomina- 
ble seraglio in Constantinople, sold pen’- 
orths of “ galette du gymnase.” On her 
raven hair she wore a silk turban all over 
sequins, silver and gold, with a yashmak 
that fell down behind, leaving her ador- 
able face exposed: she had an amber vest 
of silk, embroidered with pear]s as big as 
walnuts, and Turkish pantalets—what her 
slippers were we couldn’t see, but they 
must have been lovely, like all the rest of 
her. Barty had a passion for gazing at 
very beautiful female faces—like his fa- 
ther before him. 

There was a regular queue of postulants 
to see this heavenly eastern houri and buy 
her confection, which is very like Scotch 
butter-cake, but not so digestible; and 
even more filling at the price. And three 
of us sat on a bench, while three times 
running Barty took his place in that pro- 
cession—soldiers, sailors, workmen, chif- 
fonniers, people of all sorts, women as 
many as men—all of them hungry for 
galette, but hungrier still for a good hu- 
manizing stare at a beautiful female face; 
and he made the slow and toilsome jour- 
ney to the little wooden booth three times 
—and brought us each a pen’orth on each 
return journey; and the third time, Ka- 
tidjah (such was her sweet oriental name) 
leant forward over her counter and kissed 
him on both cheeks, and whispered in his 
ear (in English—and with the accent of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe) : 

‘* You little duck! your name is Brown, 
I know!” 

And he came away, his face pale with 
conflicting emotions, and told us! 

How excited we were! Bonneville (who 
spoke English quite well) went for a pen’- 
orth on his own account, and said: ‘* My 
name’s Brown too, Miss Katidjah!” But 
he didn’t get a kiss. 


(She soon after married a Mr. of 
——, the well-known of shire, 
in ——land. She may be alive now.) 

Then to the Palais Royal, to dine at 
the ‘‘ Diner Européen” with M. Berquin 
pére, a famous engineer; and finally to 
stalls at the ‘‘ Francais,” to see the first 
two acts of Le Cid; and this was rather 
an anticlimax—for we had too much 
“Cid” at the Institution F. Brossard 
already ! 

And then, at last, to the omnibus station 
in the rue de Rivoli, whence the ‘‘ Ac- 
célérées” (en correspondence avec les 
Constantines) started for Passy every ten 
minutes; and thus, up the gas-lighted 
Champs Elysées, and by the Are de Tri- 
omphe, to the Rond-point de L’avenue de 
St.-Cloud; tired out, but happy—happy— 
happy comme on ne Test plus! 

Before the scliool] broke up for the hol- 
idays there were very severe examina- 
tions—but no “‘ distribution de prix”; we 
were above that kind of thing at Bros- 
sard’s, just as we were above wearing a 
uniform—or taking in day boarders. 

Barty didn’t come off very well in this 
competition; but he came off anyhow 
much better than I, who had failed to 
be ‘diligent and attentive””—too much 
Monte Cristo, I’m afraid. 

At all events Barty got five marks for 
English History, because he remembered 
a good deal about Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and John, and Friar Tuck, and Robin 
Hood, and especially one Cedric the Saxon, 
a historical personage of whom the ex- 
aminer (a decorated gentleman from the 
Collége de France) had never even heard! 











eé 


And then (to the tune of ‘‘ Au clair de 
la lune”): 
“Vivent les vacances— 
Denique tandém ; 
Et les pénitences— 
Habebunt finem ! 
Les pions intraitables, 
Vultu Barbaro, 
S’en iront aux diables, 
Gaudio nostrd,” 


N.B.—The accent is always on the last 
syllable in French Latin—and pion means 
an usher. 

Barty went to Yorkshire with the Ro- 
hans, and I spent most of my holidays 
with my mother and sister (and the beauti- 
ful Miss ) at Mademoiselle Jalabert’s, 
next door—coming back to school for 
most of my meals, and at night to sleep, 








‘*TO0O MUCH ‘MONTE CRISTO,’ I'M AFRAID.” 


with a whole dormitory to myself, and no 
dreadful bell at five in the morning; and 
so much time to spare that I never found 
any leisure for my holiday task, that 
skeleton at the feast; no more did Jules, 
the sergeant’s son; no more did Caillard, 
who spent bis vacation at Brossard's be- 
cause his parents lived in Russia, and his 
‘“*correspondant” in Paris was ill. 

The only master who remained behind 
was Bonzig, who passed his time painting 
ships and sailors, in oil-colors; it was a 
passion with him: corvettes, brigantines, 
British whalers, fishing-smacks, revenue- 
cutters, feluceas, caiques, even Chinese 
junks—all was fish that came to his net. 
He got them all from La France Mari- 


time, an illustrated periodical much in 
vogue at Brossard’s; and also his storms 
and his calms, his rocks and piers and 
light-houses—for he had never seen the 
sea he was so fond of. He took us every 
morning to the Passy swimming-baths, 
and in the afternoon for long walks in 
Paris, and all about and around, and es- 
pecially to the Musée de Marine at the 
Louvre, that we might gaze with him at 
the beautiful models of three-deckers. 

He evidently pitied our forlorn condi- 
tion, and told us delightful stories about 
seafaring life, like Mr. Clark Russell’s; 
and how he, some day, hoped to see the 
ocean for himself before he died —and 
with his own eyes. 
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I really don’t know how Jules and 
Caillard would have got through the hide- 
ous ennui of that idle September without 
him. Even I, with my mother and sister 
and the beautiful Miss within such 
easy reach, found time hang heavily at 
times. One can’t be always reading, 
even Alexandre Dumas; nor always loaf- 
ing about, even in Paris, by one’s self 
(Jules and Caillard were not allowed 
outside the gates without Bonzig); and 
beautiful English girls of eighteen, like 
Miss s, don’t always want a small boy 
dangling after them, and show it some- 
times; which I thought very hard. 

It was almost a relief when school be- 
gan again in October, and the boys came 
back with their wonderful stories of the 
good time they had all had (especially 
some of the big boys, who were ‘‘en rhé- 
torique et en philosophie”)—and all the 
game that had fallen to their guns—wild- 
boars, roebucks, cerfs-dix-cors, and what 
not; of perilous swims in stormy seas— 
tremendous adventures in fishing-smacks 
on moonlight nights (it seemed that the 
moon had been at the full all through 
those wonderful six weeks); rides ventre 
a. terre on mettlesome Arab steeds through 
gloomy wolf-haunted forests with charm- 
ing female cousins; flirtations and ‘‘ good 
fortunes” with beautiful but not happily 
married women in old medizval castle 
keeps. Toujours au clair de la lune! 
They didn’t believe each other in the 
least, these gay young romancers — nor 
expect to be believed themselves; but it 
was very exciting all the same; and they 
listened, and were listened to in turn, 
without a gesture of incredulity — nor 
even a smile! And we small boys held 
our tongues in reverence and awe. 

When Josselin came back he had won- 
drous things to tell too—but so preposter- 
ous that they disbelieved him quite open- 
ly, and told him so. How in London he 
had seen a poor woman so tipsy in the 
street that she had to be carried away by 
two policemen on a stretcher. How he 
had seen brewers’ dray-horses nearly six 
feet high at the shoulder—and one or two 
of them with a heavy cavalry mustache 
drooping from its upper lip. 

How he had been presented to the 
Lord Mayor of London, and even shaken 
hands with him, in Leadenhall Market, 
and that his Lordship was quite plainly 
dressed; and how English Lord Mayors 
were not necessarily “hommes dn monde,” 








nor always hand in glove with Queen 
Victoria! 

Splendide mendax! 

But they forgave him all his men- 
dacity for the sake of a new accomplish- 
ment he had brought back with him, and 
which beat all his others. He could act- 
ually turn a somersault backwards with 
all the ease and finish of a professional 
acrobat. How he got to do this, I don’t 
know. It must have been natural to him 
and he never found it out before; he was 
always good at gymnastics—and all 
things that required grace and agility 
more than absolute strength. 

Also he brought back with him (from 
Leadenhall Market, no doubt) a gigantic 
horned owl, fairly tame—and with eyes 
that reminded us of Le grand Bonzig’s. 

School began, and with it the long 
evenings with an hour’s play by lamp- 
light in the warm salle d'études; and the 
cold lamp-lit ninety minutes’ preparation 
on an empty stomach, after the short per- 
functory morning prayer—which didn't 
differ much from the evening one. 

Barty was still en cinquiéme, at thie 
top! and I at the tail of the class immedi- 
ately above—so near and yet so far! so I 
did not have many chances of improving 
my acquaintance with him that term; for 
he still stuck to Laferté and Bussy-Rabu- 
tin—they were inseparable, those three. 

At mid-day play-time the weather was 
too cold for anything but games, which 
were endless in their variety and excite 
ment; it would take a chapter to describe 
them. 

It is a mistake to think that French 
school-boys are (or were) worse off than 
ours in this. I will not say that any one 
French game is quite so good as cricket 
or football for a permanency. But I re- 
member a great many that are very near- 
ly so. 

Indeed, French rounders (la balle au 
camp) seems to me the best game that 
ever was—on account of the quick rush 
and struggle of the fielders to get home 
when an inside boy is hit between the 
bases, lest he should pick the ball up in 
time to hit one of them with it before 
the camp is reached; in which case there 
is a most exciting scrimmage for the ball, 
etc., ete. 

Barty was good at all games, especially 
la balle au camp. I used to envy the 
graceful easy way he threw the ball—so 
quick and straight it seemed to have no 
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curve at all in its trajectory: and how it 
bounded off the boy it nearly always hit 
between the shoulders! 

At evening, play in the school-room, 
besides draughts and chess and backgam- 
mon; M. Bonzig, when de service, would 
tell us thrilling stories, with ‘‘ la suite au 
prochain numéro” when the bell rang at 
7.30; a long series that lasted through the 
winter of 47-48. Le Tueur de Daims, 
Le Lac Ontario, Le Dernier des Mohi- 
cans, Les Pionniers, La Prairie — by 
one Fénimore Coupére; all of which he 
had read in M. Defauconpret’s admira- 
ble translations. I have read some of 
them in their native American since then, 
myself. I loved them always—but they 
seemed to lack some of the terror, the fresh- 
ness, and the charm his fluent utterance 
and solemn nasal voice put into them as 
he sat and smoked his endless cigarettes 
with his back against the big stone stove, 
and his eyes dancing sideways through 
his glasses. Never did that ‘‘ ding-dang- 
dong” sound more hateful than when le 
grand Bonzig was telling the tale of Bas- 
de-cuir’s doings, from his innocent youth 
to his noble and pathetic death by sunset, 
with his ever-faithful and still-servicea- 
ble but no longer deadly rifle (the friend 
of sixty years) lying across his knees. I 
quote from memory; what a gun that 
was! 

Then on Thursdays, long walks, two by 
two, in Paris, with Bonzig or Dumollard; 
or else in the Bois to play rounders or 
prisoners’ base in a clearing, or skate on 
the Mare aux Biches, which was always 
so hard to find in the dense thicket . 
poor Lord Runswick! He found it once 
too often! 

La Mare d’Auteuil was too deep, and 
too popular with “la flotte de Passy,” as 
we called the Passy voyous, big and small, 
who came there in their hundreds — to 
slide and pick up quarrels with well- 
dressed and respectable school-boys. Li- 
berté — égalité—fraternité ! ou la mort! 
Vive la république! (This, by-the-way, 
applies to the winter that came nezt.) 

So time wore on with us gently; through 
the short vacation at New-Year’s day till 
the 23d or 24th of February, when the 
Revolution broke out, and Louis Philippe 
premier had to fly for his life. It was a 
very troublous time, and the school for a 
whole week was in a state of quite hea- 
venly demoralization! Ten times a day, 
or in the dead of night, the drum would 


beat le rappel,or la générale. A warm wet 
wind was blowing—the most violent wind 
I can remember that was not an absolute 
gale. It didn’t rain, but the clouds hur- 
ried across the sky all day long, and the 
tops of the trees tried to bend themselves 
in two; and their leafless boughs and 
black broken twigs littered the deserted 
play-ground—for we all sat on the parapet 
of the terrace by the lingerie; boys and 
servants, le pére et la mére Jaurion, Mlle. 
Marceline, and the rest, looking towards 
Paris—all feeling bound to each other by 
a common danger, like wild beasts in a 
flood. Dear me! I’m out of breath from 
sheer pleasure in the remembrance. 

One night we had to sleep on the floor 
for fear of stray bullets; and that was a 
fearful joy never to be forgotten—it al- 
most kept us awake! Peering out of the 
school- room windows at dusk we saw 
great fires, three or four at atime. Sub- 
urban retreats of the over-wealthy, in 
full conflagration; and all day the rattle 
of distant musketry and the boom of can- 
non a long way off, near Montmartre and 
Montfaucon, kept us alive. 

Most of the boys went home, and some 
of them never came back—and from that 
day the school began to slowly decline, 
Pére Brossard—an ancient ‘‘ Brigand de 
la Loire,” as the republicans of his youth 
were called—was elected a representative 
of his native town at the Chamber of 
Deputies; and possibly that did the school 
more harm than good—ne sutor ultra 
crepidam! as he was so fond of impress- 
ing on us! 

However, we went on pretty much as 
usual through spring and summer—with 
occasional alarms (which we loved), and 
beatings of le rappel—till the July insur- 
rection broke out. 

My mother and sister had left Mlle. 
Jalabert’s, and now lived with my father 
near the Boulevard Montmartre. And 
when the fighting was at its height they 
came to fetch me home, and invited Barty, 
for the Rohans were away from Paris. 
So home we walked, quite leisurely, on a 
lovely peaceful summer evening while 
the muskets rattled and the cannons 
roared round us, but at a proper distance; 
women picking linen for lint and chat- 
ting genially the while at shop doors and 
porter’s lodge gates; and a piquet of sol- 
diers at the corner of every street, who 
felt us all over for hidden cartridges be- 
fore they let us through; it was all en- 
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trancing! The subtle scent of gunpow- 
der was in the air—the most suggestive 
smell there can be. Even now, here in 
England, the night of the fifth of Novem- 
ber never comes round but I am pleasant- 
ly reminded of the days when I was ‘“‘en 
pleine révolution ” in the streets of Paris 
with my father and mother, and Barty 
and my little sister—and genial piou- 
pious made such a conscientious exami- 
nation of our garments. Nothing brings 
back the past like a sound or a smell— 
even those of a penny squib! 

Every now and then a litter borne by 
soldiers came by, on which lay a dead or 
wounded officer. And then one’s laugh 
died suddenly out, and one felt one’s self 
face to face with the horrors that were 
going on. 

Barty shared my bed, and we lay 
awake talking half the night; dreadful 
as it all was, one couldn't help being 
jolly! Every ten minutes the sentinel 
on duty in the court-yard below would 
sententiously intone: 

‘‘Sentinelles, prenez-garde & vous 
And other sentinels would repeat the ery 
till it died away in the distance, like an 
echo. 

And all next day, or the day after—or 
else the day after that, when the long rat- 
tle of the musketry had left off—we heard 
at intervals the ‘‘feu de peloton” in a 
field behind the Church of St.-Vincent de 
Paul, and knew that at every discharge a 
dozen poor devils of insurgents, caught 
red-handed, fell dead in a pool of blood! 

I need hardly say that before three 
days were over, the irrepressible Barty 
had made a complete conquest of my 
small family. My sister (I hasten to say 
this) has loved him as a brother ever 
since; and as long as my parents lived, 
and wherever they made their home, that 
home has ever been his—and he has been 
their son—almost their eldest born ; 
though he was younger than I by seven 
months, 

Things have been reversed, however, 
for now thirty years and more; and his 
has ever been the home for me, and his 
people have been my people, and ever will 
be—and the God of his worship mine! 

What children and grandchildren of 
my own could ever be to me as these of 
Barty Josselin’s— 

‘*Ce sacré Josselin—il avait tous les 
talents!” 

And the happiest of these gifts, and not 
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the least important, was the gift he had 
of imparting to his offspring all that was 
most brilliant and amiable and attractive 
in himself, and leaving in them unim- 
paired all that was strongest and best in 
the woman I loved as well as he did, and 
have loved as long—and have grown to 
look upon as belonging to the highest 
female type that can be: for doubtless 
the Creator, in His infinite wisdom, might 
have created a better and a nicer woman 
than Mrs. Barty Josselin that was to be, 
had He thought fit todo so; but doubtless 
also He never did. 

Alas! the worst of us is that the best 
of us are those that want the longest 
knowing to find it out. 

My kind-hearted but cold - mannered 
and undemonstrative Scotch father, evan- 
gelical, a total abstainer, with a horror 
of tobacco—surely the austerest dealer 
in French wines that ever was—a puri- 
tanical hater of bar sinisters, and profli- 
gacy, and Rome, and rank, and the army, 
and especially the stage—he always 
lumped them together more or less—a 
despiser of all things French, except their 
wines, which he never drank himself— 
remained devoted to Barty till the day 
of his death; and so with my dear genial 
mother, whose heart yet always yearned 
towards serious boys who worked bard 
at school and college, and passed brill- 
iant examinations, and got scholarships 
and fellowships in England, and state 
sinecures in France, and married early, 
and let their mothers choose their wives 
for them, and train up their children in 
the way they should go. She had lived 
so long in France that she was Frencher 
than the French themselves. 

And they both loved good music: Mo- 
zart, Bach, Beethoven—and were almost 
priggish in their contempt for anything 
of a lighter kind; especially with a light- 
ness English or French! It was only the 
musical lightness of Germany they could 
endure at all! But whether in Paris or 
London, enter Barty Josselin, idle school- 
boy, or dandy dissipated guardsman, and 
fashionable man about town, or bohe- 
mian art student; and Bach, lebewoll! 
good-by, Beethoven! bonsoir le bon 
Mozart! all was changed: and welcome, 
instead, the last comic song from the 
Chateau des Fleurs, or Evans's in Covent 
Garden ; the latest patriotic or sentimental 
ditty by Loisa Puget, or Frédéric Bérat, or 
Eliza Cook, or Mr. Henry Russell. 
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And then, what would Barty like for 
breakfast, dinner, supper after the play, 
and which of all those burgundies would 
do Barty good without giving him a 
headache next morning? and where was 
Barty to have his smoke?—in the library, 
‘** Light the fire in the library, 
Mary; and Mr. Bob [that was me] can 
smoke there too, instead of going out- 
side,” ete., etc., etc. It is small wonder 
that he grew a bit selfish at times. 

Though I was a little jealous now and 
then, it is quite without a shadow of bit- 
terness or envy that I write all this. I 
have lived for fifty years under the charm 
of that genial, unconscious, irresistible 
tyranny; and, unlike my dear parents, I 
have lived to read and know Barty Jos- 
selin, nor merely to see and hear and 
love him for himself alone. 

Indeed, it was quite impossible to know 
Barty at all intimately and not do what- 
ever he wanted you todo. Whatever he 
wanted, he wanted so intensely, and at 
once; and he had such a droll and en- 
gaging way of expressing that hurry and 
intensity, and especially of expressing his 
gratitude and delight when what he want- 
ed was what he got, that you could not 
for the life of you hold your own! Tout 
vient & qui ne sait pas attendre! 

Besides which, every now and then, 
if things didn’t go quite as he wished, he 
would fly into comic rages, and become 
quite violent and intractable for at least 
five minutes, and for quite five minutes 
more he would silently sulk. And then, 
just as suddenly, he would forget all 
about it, and become once more the 
genial, affectionate, and caressing crea- 
ture he always was. 

But this is going ahead too fast! re- 
venons. At the examinations this year 
Barty was almost brilliant, and I was 
hopeless as usual—my only consolation 
being that after the holidays we should 
at last be in the same class together, en 
quatriéme, and all through this hopeless- 
ness of mine! 

Laferté was told by his father that he 
might invite two of his school-fellows to 
their country house for the vacation, so 
he asked Josselin and Bussy - Rabutin. 
But Bussy couldn’t go—and, to my de- 
light, I went instead. 

That ride all through the sweet August 
night, the three of us on the impériale 
of the five-horsed diligence, just behind 
the conductor and the driver—and free- 
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dom, and a full moon, or nearly so— 
and a tremendous saucisson de Lyon (a 
lail, bound in silver paper)—and petits 
pains—and six bottles of biére de Mars— 
and cigarettes ad libitum, which of course 
we made ourselves! 

The Lafertés lived in the Department 
of La Sarthe, in a delightful country 
house, with a large garden sloping down 
to a transparent stream, which had wil- 
lows and alders and poplars all along its 
both banks, and a beautiful country be- 
yond. 

Outside the grounds (where there were 
the old brick walls, all overgrown with 
peaches and pears and apricots, of some 
forgotten medizval convent) was a large 
farm; and close by, a water-mill that 
never stopped. 

A road, with thick hedge-rows on either 
side, led to a small and very pretty town 
called La Tremblaye, three miles off. 
And hard by the garden gates began the 
big forest of that name: one heard the 
stags calling, and the owls hooting, and 
the fox giving tongue as it hunted the 
hares at night. There might have been 
wolves and wild-boars. I like to think 
so very much. 

M. Laferté was a man of about fifty— 
entre les deux Ages; a retired maitre de 
forges, or iron-master, or else the son of 
one: I forget which. He had a charm- 
ing wife and two pretty little daugh- 
ters, Jeanne et Marie, aged fourteen and 
twelve. 

He seldom moved from his country 
home, which was called ‘‘Le Gué des 
Aulnes,” except to go shooting in the 
forest; for he was a great sportsman and 
cared for little else. He was of gigantic 
stature; six foot six or seven, and looked 
taller still, as he had a very small head 
and high shoulders: he was not an Ado- 
nis, and could only see out of one eye— 
the other (the left one, fortunately) was 
fixed as if it were made of glass—perhaps 
it was—and this gave him a stern and 
rather forbidding expression of face. 

He had just been elected Mayor of La 
Tremblaye, beating the Comte de la Trem- 
blaye by many votes. The Comte was a 
royalist and not popular. The republi- 
san M. Laferté (who was immensely char- 
itable and very just) was very popular 
indeed, in spite of a morose and gloomy 
manner. He could even be violent at 


times, and then he was terrible to see and 
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were gentleness itself, and so was his son, 
and everybody who came into contact 
with him. Si vis pacem, para bellum, 
as Pére Brossard used to impress upon us. 

It was the strangest country household 
I have ever seen, in France or anywhere 
else. They were evidently very well off, 
yet they preferred to eat their mid-day 
meal in the kitchen, which was immense; 
and so was the mid-day meal—and of a 
succulency!... 

An old wolf-hound always lay by the 
huge log fire; often with two or three 
fidgety cats fighting for the soft places 
on him and making him growl; five or 
six other dogs, non-sporting, were always 
about at meal-time. 

The servants, three or four peasant wo- 
men who waited on us, talked all the 
time; and were tutoyées by the family. 
Farm-laborers came in and discussed ag- 
ricultural matters, manures, etc., quite in- 
formally, squeezing their bonnets de coton 
in their hands. The postman sat by the 
fire and drank a glass of cider and smoked 
his pipe up the chimney while the letters 
were read — most of them out loud, and 
were commented upon by everybody in 
the most friendly spirit; all this made the 
meal last a long time. 

M. Laferté always wore his blouse—ex- 
cept in the evening, and then he wore a 
brown woollen vareuse, or jersey; unless 
there were guests, when he wore his Sun- 
day morning best. He nearly always 
spoke like a peasant, although he was 
really a decently educated man—or should 
have been. 

His old mother, who was of good fam- 
ily and eighty years of age, lived in a 
quite humble cottage in a small street in 
La Tremblaye, with two little peasant girls 
to wait on her; and the La Tremblayes, 
with whom M. Laferté was not on speak- 
ing terms, were always coming into the 
village to see her and bring her fruit and 
flowers and game. She was a most ac- 
complished old lady, and an excellent 
musician, and had known Monsieur de 
Lafayette. 

We breakfasted with her when we 
alighted from the diligence at six in the 
morning; and she took such a fancy to 
Barty that her own grandson was almost 
forgotten. He sang to her, and she sang 
to him, and showed him autograph letters 
of Lafayette, and a lock of her hair when 
she was seventeen, and old-fashioned min- 
iatures of her father and mother, Monsieur 


and Madame de something I've quite for- 
gotten. 

M. Laferté kept a pack of bassets (a 
kind of bow-legged beagle), and went 
shooting with them every day in the for- 
est, wet or dry; sometimes we three boys 
with him. He lent us guns—an old sin- 
gle-barrelled flint-lock cavalry musket or 
earbine fell to my share; and I knew 
happiness such as I had never known yet. 

Barty was evidently not meant for a 
sportsman. On a very warm August 
morning, as he and I squatted ‘‘a l’affat” 
at the end of a long straight ditch outside 
a thicket which the bassets were hunting, 
we saw a hare running full tilt at us 
along the ditch, and we both fired together. 
The hare shrieked, and turned a big sum- 
mersault and fell on its back, and kicked 
convulsively—its legs still galloping—and 
its face and neck were covered with blood; 
and, to my astonishment, Barty became 
quite hysterical with grief at what we had 
done. It’s the only time I ever saw him 
cry. 

‘Cain! Cain! quwas-tu fait de ton 
frére?’ he shrieked again and again, in 
a high voice, like a small child’s—like the 
hare’s! 

I calmed him down and promised I 
wouldn’t tell, and he recovered himself 
and bagged the game—but he never came 
out shooting with us again! So I inher- 
ited his gun, which was double-barrelled. 

Barty’s accomplishments soon became 
the principal recreation of the Laferté la- 
dies; and even M. Laferté himself would 
start for the forest an hour or two later 
or come back an hour sooner to make 
Barty go through his bag of tricks. He 
would have an arm-chair brought out on 
the lawn after breakfast and light his 
short black pipe and settle the programme 
himself. 

First, ‘‘le saut périlleuaw” —the sum- 
mersault back wards—over and over again, 
at intervals of two or three minutes, so 
as to give himself time for thought and 
chuckles, while he smoked his pipe in si- 
lent stodgy jubilation. 

Then, two or three songs—they would 
be stopped, if M. Laferté didn’t like them, 
after the first verse, and another one 
started instead; and if it pleased him, it 
was encored two or three times. 

Then, pen and ink and paper were 
brought, and a small table and a kitchen 
chair, and Barty had to draw caricatures, 
of which M. Laferté chose the subject. 
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‘* Maintenant, fais-moi le profil de mon 
vieil ami M. Bonzig, que j’ n’ connais pas, 
que j n'ai jamais vu, mais q’ j'aime beau- 
coup.” (Now do me the side face of my 
old friend M. Bonzig,whom I don’t know, 
but am very fond of.) 

And so on for twenty minutes. 

Then Barty had to be blindfolded and 
twisted round and round, and point out 
the north—when he felt up to it. 

Then a pause for reflection. 

Then: ‘‘ Dis-moi qué’q’ chose en an- 
glais.” 

‘* How do you do very well hey diddle- 
diddle Chichester church in Chichester 
churech-yard!” says Barty. 

** Qué’q’ ca veut dire?” 

‘*T] s'agit d'une église et d’un cime- 
tiére!” says Barty—rather sadly, with a 
wink at me. 

‘“Cest pas gai! Qué ’vilaine langue, 
hein? J’ suis joliment content que j’ sais 
pas l'anglais, moi!” (It’s not lively! 
What a beastly language, eh? I’m pre- 
cious glad J don’t know English.) 

Then: ‘‘ Démontre-moi un probléme de 
géeométrie.” 

Barty would then do a simple problem 
out of Legendre (the French Euclid), and 
M. Laferté would look on with deep in- 
terest and admiration, but evidently no 
comprehension whatever. Then he would 
take the pen himself, and draw a shape- 
less figure, with A’s and B’s and C’s and 
D’s stuck all over it in impossible places, 
and quite at hazard, and say: 

‘*Demontre-moi que A+B est plus 
grand que C+D.” It was mere idiotic 
nonsense, and he didn’t know better. 

But Barty would manage to demon- 
strate it all the same, and M. Laferté 
would sigh deeply, and exclaim, ‘* C'est 
joliment beau, la géométrie!” 

Then: ‘‘ Danse!” 

And Barty danced ‘‘la Paladine,” and 
did Scotch reels and Irish jigs and break- 
downs of his own invention, amidst roars 
of laughter from all the family. 

Finally the gentlemen of the party 
went down to the river for a swim—and 
old Laferté would sit on the bank and 
smoke his briile-cueule, and throw care- 
fully selected stones for Barty to dive 
after—and feel he'd scored off Barty when 
the proper stone wasn't found, and roar 
in his triumph. After which he would 
go and pick the finest peach he could find, 
and peel it with his pocket-knife very 
neatly, and when Barty was dressed, pre- 


sent it to him with a kindly look in both 
eyes at once. 

‘* Mange-moi ca—¢a t’ fera du bien!” 

Then, suddenly: 

‘** Pourquoi q’ tu n’aimes pas la chasse? 
t'as pas peur, jespére!” (Why don’t 
you like shooting? you're not afraid, I 
hope!) 

** Sais pas,’”’ said Josselin; ‘‘ don’t like 
killing things, I suppose.” 

So Barty became quite indispensable to 
the happiness and comfort of Pére Poly- 
phéme, as he called him, as well as of his 
amiable family. 

On the Ist of September there was a 
grand breakfast in honor of the par- 
tridges (not in the kitchen this time), and 
many guests were invited; and Barty had 
to sing and talk and play the fool all 
through breakfast; and got very tipsy,and 
had to be put to bed for the rest of the 
day. It was no fault of his, and Madame 
Laferté declared that ‘‘ces messieurs” 
ought to be ashamed of themselves, and 
watched over Barty like a mother. He 
has often declared he was never quite the 
same after that debauch—and couldn't 
feel the north for a month. 

The house was soon full of guests, and 
Barty and I slept in M. Laferté’s bed- 
room—his wife in a room adjoining. 

Every morning old Polyphemus would 
wake us by roaring out: 

‘*Hé! ma femme!” 

** Voila, voila, mon ami!” from the next 
room. 

‘* Viens vite panser mon cautére!” 

And in came Madame L. in her dress- 
ing-gown, and dressed a blister he wore 
on his big arm. 

Then: ‘‘ Café!” 

And coffee came, and he drank it in 
bed. 

Then: ‘‘ Pipe!” 

And his pipe was brought and _ filled, 
and he lit it. 

Then: ‘‘ Josselin!” 

‘* Oui, M’sieur Laferté.” 

‘*Tire-moi une gamme.” 

‘* Dorémifasollasido — Dosilasolfamiré- 
do!” sang Josselin, up and down, in 
beautiful tune, with his fresh birdlike 
soprano. 

‘Ah! q’ ca fait du bien!” says M. L.; 
then a pause, and puffs of smoke and 
grunts and sighs of satisfaction. 

** Josselin ?” 

‘* Oui, M’sieur Laferté!” 

La brune Thérése!’ ” 
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And Josselin would sing about the 
dark-haired Theresa—tliree verses. 

‘*Tu as changé la fin du second couplet 
—tu as dit ‘des comtesses’ au lieu de dire 
‘des duchesses’—recommence!” (You 
changed the end of the second verse—you 
said ** countesses” instead of ** duchesses” 
—begin again.) 

And Barty would re-sing it, as desired, 
and bring in the duchiesses. 

‘* Maintenant, ‘Colin, disait Lisette!” 

And Barty would sing that charming 
little song, most charmingly: 

“* Colin,’ disait Lisette, 

‘Je voudrais passer l'eau! 
Mais je suis trop pauvrette 
Pour payer le bateau! 

* Entrez, entrez, ma belle! 

Entrez, entrez toujours! 

Et vogue la nacelle 
Qui porte mes amours!’” 


And old L. would smoke and listen 
with an air of heavenly beatitude almost 
pathetic. 

‘* Elle était bien gentille, Lisette—n’est- 
ce pas, petiot?—recommence!” (She was 
very nice, Lisette; wasn’t she, sonny? 
begin again !) 

‘‘Now both get up and wash and go to 
breakfast. 
this little dagger” (producing it 
from under his pillow). ‘‘It’s rather 
pointy, but not at all dangerous. My 
mother gave it me when I was just your 
age—to cut books witli; it’s for you.  Al- 
lons, file! [cut along] thanks !—but 
look here—are you coming with us a la 
chasse to-day ?” 

‘*Non, M. Laferté.” 

‘** Pourquoi?—t’as pas peur, j’espére!” 

‘‘Sais pas. J’ n’aime pas les choses 
mortes—ca saigne—et ca n’ sent pas bon-— 
ca m’ fait mal au coeur.” (Don’t know. 
I'm not fond of dead things. They 
bleed—and they don’t smell nice— it 
makes me sick.) 

And two or three times a day would 
Barty receive some costly token of this 
queer old giant's affection, till he got 
quite unhappy about it. He feared he 
was despoiling the House of Laferté of 
all its treasures in silver and gold; but 
he soothed his troubled conscience later 
on by giving them all away to favorite 
boys and masters at Brossard’s—especial- 
ly M. Bonzig, who had taken charge of 
his white mouse (and her family, now 
quite grown up—children and grandchil- 
dren and all) when Mile. Marceline went 
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for her fortnight’s holiday. Indeed, he 
had made a beautiful cage for them out 
of wood and wire, with little pasteboard 
mangers (which they nibbled away). 

Well, the men of the party and young 
Laferté and I would go off with the dogs 
and keepers into the forest—and Barty 
would pick filberts and fruit with Jeanne 
and Marie, and eat them with bread-and 
butter and jam and cernaux (unripe 
walnuts mixed with salt and water and 
verjuice—quite the nicest thing in the 
world). Then he would find his way 
into the heart of the forest, which he 
loved—and where he had scraped up a 
warm friendship with some clarcoal- 
burners, whose huts near an old 
yellow-watered pond, very brackish and 
stagnant and deep, and full of leeches 
and water-spiders. It was in the densest 
part of the forest, where the trees were 
so tall and leafy that the sun never fell 
on it, even at noon. The charcoal-burn- 
ers told him that in 93 a young de la 
Tremblaye was taken there at sunset to 
be hanged on a giant oak-tree—but he 
talked so agreeably and was so pleasant 
all round that they relented, and sent for 
bread and wine and cider and made a 
night of it, and didn’t hang him till dawn 
next day; after which they tied a stone 
to his ankles and dropped him into the 
pond, which was called ‘*‘ the pond of the 
respite” ever since; and his young wife, 
Claire Elisabeth, drowned herself there 
the week after, and their bones lie at the 
bottom to this very day. 

And, ghastly to relate, the ringleader 
in this horrible tragedy was a beautiful 
young woman, a daughter of the people, 
it seems—one Séraphine Doucet, whom 
the young viscount had betrayed before 
his marriage—le droit du seigneur—and 
but for whom he would have been let off 
after that festive night. Ten or fifteen 
years later, smitten with incurable re- 
morse, she hanged herself on the very 
branch of the very tree where they had 
strung up her noble lover; and _ still 
walks round the pond at night, wring- 
ing her hands and wailing. It’s a sad 
story—let us hope it isn’t true. 

Barty Josselin evidently had this pond 
in his mind when he wrote in ‘‘ Ames en 
peine”: 


were 





Sous la berge hantée 
L’eau morne croupit— 

Sous la sombre futaie 
Le renard glapit, 
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Et le cerf-dix-cors brame, et les daims viennent 
boire a l’Etang du Répit. 
“ Lachez-moi, Loup-garoux !” 


Que sinistre est la mare 
Quand tombe la nuit; 
La chouette s’effare— 
Le blairean s’enfuit! 
L’on y sent que les morts se réveillent—qu’une 
ombre sans nom vous poursuit, 
“ Lachez-moi, Loup-garoux !” 


Forét! forét! what a magic there is 
in that little French dissyllable! Morne 
forét! Is it the lost ‘‘s” (and the heavy 
” that makes up for it) which lend 
such a mysterious and gloomy fascina- 
tion? 

Forest ! that sounds rather tame—al- 
most cheerful! If we want a forest dream 
we have to go so far back for it, and 
dream of Robin Hood and his merrie 
men! and even then Epping forces itself 
into our dream—and even Chingford, 
where there was never a were-wolf with- 
in the memory of man. Give us at least 
the virgin forest, in some far Guyana or 
Brazil—or even the forest primeval— 


sha 


“. . + where the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks, 
Bearded with moss and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 
Stand like druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, 
Stand like harpers hoar”’— 


that we may dream of scalp-hunting 
Mingoes, and grizzly - bears, and moose, 
and buffalo,—and the beloved Bas-de-cuir 
with that magic rifle of his, that so sel- 
dom missed its mark and never got out 
of repair. 

* Prom’nons-nous dans les bois 


Pendant que le loup n’y est pas... .” 


That's the first song I ever heard. Cé- 
line used to sing it, my nurse—who was 
very lovely, though she had a cast in her 
eye and wore a black cap, and cotton in 
her ears, and was pitted with the small- 
pox. It was in Burgundy, which was 
rich in forests, with plenty of wolves in 
them, and wild-boars too—and that was 
only a hundred years ago, when that I 
was a little tiny boy. It’s just an old 
nursery rhyme to lull children to sleep 
with, or set them dancing—pas aut’ chose 
—but there’s a deal of Old France in it! 

There I go again—digressing as usual 
and quoting poetry and trying to be lit- 
erary and all that! C'est plus fort que 
moi. 


One beautiful evening after dinner we 
went, the whole lot of us, fishing for cray- 
fish in the meadows beyond the home 
farm. 

As we sat about waiting for the cray- 
fish to assemble round the bits of dead 
frog that served for bait and were tied to 
the wire scales (which were left in the 
water), a procession of cows came past us 
from the farm. One of them had a wound 
in her flank—a large tumor. 

“Tt’s the bull who did that,” said 
Marie. ‘‘Il est trés méchant!” 

Presently the bull appeared, following 
the herd in sulky dignity. We all got 
up and crossed the stream on a narrow 
plank—all but Josselin, who remained 
sitting on a camp-stool. 
‘** Josselin ! Josselin! venez donc! il 
est trés mauvais, le taureau !” 

Barty didn’t move. 

The bull came by; and suddenly, see- 
ing him, walked straight to within a yard 
of him—and stared at him for five min- 
utes at least,lashing its tail. Barty didn’t 
stir. Our hearts were in our mouths! 

Then the big brindled brute turned 
quietly round with a friendly snort and 
went after the cows—and Barty got up 
and made it a courtly farewell salute, 
saying, ‘‘ Bon voyage—au plaisir!” 

After which he joined the rest of us 
across the stream, and came in for a good 
scolding and much passionate admiration 
from the ladies, and huggings and tears 
of relief from Madame Laferté. 

‘*T knew well he wouldn't be afraid!” 
said M. Laferté; ‘‘they are all like that, 
those English—le sang-froid du diable! 
nom d'un Vellington! It is we who were 
afraid—we are not so brave as the little 
Josselin! plucky little Josselin! But 
why did you not come with us?- Temerity 
is not valor, Josselin !” 

‘* Because I wanted to show off [faire 
le fanfaron)!” said Barty, with extreme 
simplicity. 

‘*Ah, diable! Anyhow, it was brave 
of you to sit still when he came and 
looked at you in the white of the eyes! 
it was just the right thing to do; ces An- 
glais! je n’en reviens pas! & quatorze ans! 
hein, ma femme ?” 

‘**Pardi!” said Barty, ‘“‘I was in sucha 
blue funk [j’avais une venette si bleue| 
that I couldn't have moved a finger to 
save my life!” 

At this, old Polyphemus went into a 
homeric peal of laughter. 
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“Ces Anglais! what originals —they 
tell you the real truth at any cost [ils 
vous disent la vraie vérité, cofite que 
cotite]!” and his affection for Barty 
seemed to increase, if possible, from that 
evening. 

Now this was Barty all over — all 
through life. He always gave himself 
away with a liberality quite uncalled-for 
—so he ought to have some allowances 
made for that reckless and impulsive in- 
discretion which caused him to be so pop- 
ular in general society, but got him into 
so many awkward scrapes in after-life, 
and made him such mean enemies, and 
gave his friends so much anxiety and 
distress. 

(And here I think it right to apologize 
for so much translating of such a well- 
known language as French; I feel quite 
like another Ollendortf—who must have 
been a German, by-the-way—but M. La- 
ferté’s grammar and accent would some- 
times have puzzled Ollendorff himself!) 


Towards the close of September, M. La- 
ferté took it into his head to make a tour 
of provincial visits en famille. He had 
never done such a thing before, and I 
really believe it was all to show off Barty 
to his friends and relations. 

It was the happiest time I ever had, and 
shines out by itself in that already so un- 
forgettably delightful vacation. 

We went in a large charabancs drawn 
by two stout horses, starting at six in the 
morning, and driving right through the 
Forest of La Tremblaye; and just ahead of 
us, to show us the way, M. Laferté driving 
himself in an old eabriolet, with Josselin 
(from whom he refused to be parted) by 
his side, singing or talking, according to 
order, or cracking jokes; we could hear 
the big laugh of Polyphemus! 

We travelled very leisurely; I forget 
whether we ever changed horses or not— 
but we got over a good deal of ground. 
We put up at the country houses of 
friends and relations of the Lafertés; and 
visited old historical castles and medizval 
ruins — Chateaudun and others — and 
fished in beautiful pellucid tributaries of 
the Loire—shot over ‘‘des chiens anglais” 
—danced half the night with charming 
people—wandered in lovely parks and 
woods, and beautiful old formal gardens 
with fish-ponds, terraces, statues, marble 
fountains; charmilles, pelouses, quincon- 
ces; and all the flowers and all the fruits 


of France! And the sun shone every day 
and all day long—and in one’s dreams all 
night. 

And the peasants in that happy country 
of the Loire spoke the most beautiful 
French, and had the most beautiful man- 
ners in the world. They’re famous for it. 

It all seems like a fairy tale. 

If being made much of, and petted and 
patted and admired and wondered at, 
make up the sum of human bliss, Barty 
came in for as full a share of felicity dur- 
ing that festive week as should last an 
ordinary mortal for a twelvemonth. Fi- 
garo qua, Figaro ld, from morning till 
night in three departments of France! 

But he didn’t seem to care very much 
about it all; he would have been far hap- 
pier singing and tumbling and romancing 
away to his charbonniers by the pond in 
the Forest of La Tremblaye. He declared 
he was never quite himself unless he 
could feel the north for at least an hour 
or two every day, and all night long in 
his sleep—and that he should never feel 
the north again—that it was gone for- 
ever; that he had drunk it all away at 
that fatal breakfast —and it made him 
lonely to wake up in the middle of the 
night and not know which way he lay! 
‘*dépaysé,” as he called it--*' désorienté 
—perdu!” 

And laughing, he would add, ‘* Ayez 
pitié d'un pauvre orphelin!” 


Then back to Le Gué des Aulnes. And 
one evening, after a good supper at Grand- 
maman Laferté’s, the diligence de Paris 
came jingling and rumbling through the 
main street of La Tremblaye, flashing 
right and left its two big lamps, red and 
blue. And we three boys, after the most 
grateful and affectionate farewells, packed 
ourselves into the coupé, which had been 
retained for us, and rumbled back to Paris 
through the night. 

There was quite a crowd to see us off. 
Not only Lafertés, but others—all sorts 
and conditions of men, women, and chil- 
dren—and among them three or four of 
Barty’s charcoal-burning friends; one of 
whom, an old man with magnificent 
black eyes and an immense beard, that 
would have been white if he hadn’t been 
a charcoal-burner, kissed Barty on both 
cheeks, and gave him a huge bag full of 
some kind of forest berry that is good to 
sat; also a young cuckoo (which Barty re- 
stored to liberty an hour later); also a 
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dormouse and a large green lizard; also, 
in a little pasteboard box, a gigantic pale 
green caterpillar four inches long and 
thicker than your thumb, with a row of 
shiny blue stars in relief all along each 
side of its back—the most beautiful thing 
of the kind you ever saw. 

‘*Pioche bien ta gécmétrie, mon bon 
petit Josselin! c’est la plus belle science 
au monde, crois-moi!” said M. Laferté to 
Barty. and gave him the hug of a grizzly- 
bear; and to me he gave a terrific hand- 
squeeze, and a beautiful double-barrelled 
gun by Lefaucheux, for which I felt too 
supremely grateful to find suitable thanks. 
I have it now, but I have long given up 
killing things with it. 

I had grown immensely fond of this 
colossal old *‘ bourru bienfaisant,” as he 
was called in La Tremblaye, and believe 
that all his moroseness and brutality were 
put on, to hide one of the warmest, sim- 
plest, and tenderest hearts in the world. 

3efore dawn Barty woke up with such 
a start that he woke me. 

‘*Enfin! ga y est! quelle chance!” he 
exclaimed. 

‘**Quoi, quoi, quoi?” said I, quacking 
like a duck. 

‘* Le nord—e’est revenu—it’s just ahead 
of us—a little to the left!” 

We were nearing Paris. 

And thus ended the proudest and hap- 
piest time I ever had in my life. Indeed 
I almost had an adventure on my own 
account —wune bonne fortune, as it was 
called at Brossard’s by boys hardly older 
than myself. I did not brag of it, how- 
ever, when I got back to school. 

It was at ‘‘ Les Laiteries,” or ‘* Les Po- 
teries,” or ‘‘Les Crucheries,” or some such 
place, the charming abode of Monsieur 
et Madame Pélisson—only their name 
wasn't Pélisson, or anything like it. At 
dinner I sat next to a Miss , Who was 
very tall and wore blond side ringlets. 
I think she must have been the English 
governess. 

We talked very much together, in Eng- 
lish; and after dinner we walked in the 
garden together by starlight arm in arm, 
and she was so kind and genial to me in 
English that I felt quite chivalrous and 
romantic, and ready to do doughty deeds 
for her sake. 

Then, at M. Pélisson’s request, ail the 
company assembled in a group for even- 
ing prayer, under a spreading chestnut- 
tree on the lawn: the prayer sounded 
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very much like the morning or evening 
prayer at Brossard’s, except that the Al- 
mighty was addressed as ‘‘ toi” instead of 
‘vous’; it began: 

‘** Notre Pére qui es aux cieux—toi dont 
le regard scrutateur penétre jusque dans 
les replis les plus profonds de nos cceurs ” 
—and ended, ** Ainsi soit-il!” 

The night was very dark, and I stood 
close to Miss , who stood as it seem- 
ed with her hands somewhere behind 
her back. I was so grateful to her for 
having talked to me so nicely, and so 
fond of her for being English, that the 
impulse seized me to steal my hand into 
hers—and her hand met mine with a 
gentle squeeze which I returned; but soon 
the pressure of her hand increased, and 
by the time M. le Curé had got to ‘‘au 
nom du Pére” the pressure of her hand 
had become an agony—a thing to make 
one shriek ! 

‘** Ainsi soit-il!” said M. le Curé, and the 
little group broke up, and Miss walk- 
ed quietly in-doors with her arm around 
Madame Pélisson’s waist, and without 
even wishing me good-night—and my 
hand was being squeezed worse than 
ever. 

‘**‘Ah ha! lLequel de nous deux est 
volé, petit coquin?” hissed an angry male 
voice in my ear—(which of us two is 
sold, you little raseal?). 

And I found my hand in that of Mon- 
sieur Pélisson, whose name was some- 
thing else—and I couldn’t make it out, 
nor why he was so angry. It has dawn- 
ed upon me since that each of us took the 
other’s hand by mistake for that of the 
English governess! 

All this is beastly and cynical and 
French, and I apologize for it—but it’s 
true. 











October! 

It was a black Monday for me when 
school began again after that ideal va- 
cation. The skies they were ashen and 
sober, and the leaves they were crisped 
and sere. But anyhow I was still en 
quatriéme, and Barty was in it too—and 
we sat next to each other in ‘‘ L’étude des 
grands.” 

There was only one étude now; only 
half the boys came back, and the pavil- 
lon des petits was shut up, study, class- 
rooms, dormitories, and all—except that 
two masters slept there still. 

Eight or ten small boys were put in a 
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small school-room in the same house as 
ours, and had a small dormitory to them- 
selves, with M. Bonzig to superintend 
them. 

I made up my mind that I would no 
longer be a cancre and a crétin, but 
work hard and do my little best, so that I 
might keep up with Barty and pass into 
the troisiéme with him, and then into 
Rhétorique (seconde), and then into Phi- 
losophie (premiére)—that we might do 
our humanities and take our degree to- 
gether—our ‘‘ Bachot,” which is short for 
Baccalauréat-és-lettres. Most especially 
did I love Monsieur Durosier’s class of 
French Literature—for which Mérovée 
always rang the bell himself. 

My mother and sister were still at Ste.- 
Adresse, Havre, with my father; so I 
spent my first Sunday that term at the 
Archibald Rohans, in the rue du Bac. 

I had often seen them at Brossard’s, 
when they came to see Barty, but had 
never been at their house before. 

They were very charming people. 

Lord Archibald was dressing when we 
got there that Sunday morning, and we 
sat with him while he shaved—in an im- 
mense dressing-room where there were 
half a dozen towel-horses with about thir- 
ty pairs of newly ironed trousers on them 
instead of towels, and quite thirty pairs 
of shiny boots on trees were ranged along 
the wall. James, an impeccable English 
valet, waited on ‘‘ his lordship,” and nev- 
er spoke unless spoken to. 

‘* Hullo, Barty! Who’s your friend?” 

‘* Bob Maurice, Uncle Archie.” 

And Uncle Archie shook hands with 
me most cordially. 

‘* And how’s the north pole this morn- 
ing ?” 

‘*Nicely, thanks, Uncle Archie.” 

Lord Archibald was a very tall and 
handsome man, about fifty—very droll 
and full of anecdote; he had stories to 
tell about everything in the room. 

For instance, how Major Welsh of the 
10th Hussars had given him that pair of 
Wellingtons, which fitted him better than 
any boots Hoby ever made him to mea- 
sure; they were too tight for poor Welsh, 
who was a head shorter than himself. 

How Kerlewis made him that frock- 
coat fifteen years ago, and it wasn’t thread- 
bare yet, and fitted him as well as ever— 
for he hadn’t changed his weight for thir- 
ty years, etc. 

How that pair of braces had been made 
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by ‘‘my lady” out of a pair of garters 
she wore on the day they were married. 

And then he told uS how to keep trou- 
sers from bagging at the knees, and how 
cloth coats should be ironed, and how 
often—and how to fold an umbrella. 

It suddenly occurs to me that perhaps 
these little anecdotes may not be so amus- 
ing to the general reader as they were to 
me when he told them, so I won't tell any 
more. Indeed, I have often noticed that 
things look sometimes rather dull in print 
that were so surprisingly witty when said 
in spontaneous talk a great many years 
ago! 

Then we went to breakfast with my 
lady and Daphne, their charminy little 
daughter—Barty’s sister, as he called her 
—‘*m’amour” —and who spoke both 
French and English equally well. 

But we didn’t breakfast at once, raven- 
ous as we boys were, for Lady Archibald 
took a sudden dislike to Lord A.’s cravat, 
which, it seems, he had never worn before. 
It was in brown satin, and Lady A. de- 
clared that Loulou (so she called him) 
never looked ‘‘en beauté” with a brown 
cravat; and there was quite a little quar- 
rel between husband and wife on the sub- 
ject--so that he had to go back to his 
dressing-room and put on a blue one. 

At breakfast he talked about French 
soldiers of the line, and their marching 
kit (as it would be called now), quite 
earnestly, and, as it seemed to me, very 
sensibly—though he went through little 
mimicries that made his wife scream with 
laughter, and me too; and in the middle 
of breakfast Barty sang ‘‘ Le Chant du Deé- 
part ’’—as well as he could for laughing: 
“La victoire en chantant nous ouvre la carriére! 

La liberté-é gui-i-de nos pas”.... 


while Lord A. went through an expres- 
sive pantomime of an overladen foot-sol- 
dier up and down the room, in time to the 
music. The only person who didn’t laugh 
was James—which I thought ungenial. 

Then Lady A. had her innings, and 
sang ‘‘ Rule Britannia, Britannia rule de 
vaves”—and declared it was far more 
ridiculous really than the ‘*‘ Chant du Dé- 
part,” and she made it seem so, for she 
went through a pantomime too. She 
was a most delightful person, and spoke 
English quite well when she chose; and 
seemed as fond of Barty as if he were her 
own and only son—and so did Lord 
Archibald. She would say: 
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*“Quel dommage qu'on ne peut pas 
avoir des crompettes [crumpets]! Barty 
les aime tant! n’est-ce pas, mon chou, tu 
aimes bien les crompettes? voici venir du 
buttered toast—c’est toujours ca!” 

And, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, comme il a bonne 
mine, ce cher Barty —n’est-ce pas, mon 
amour, que tu as bonne mine? regarde- 
toi dans la glace.” 

And, ‘‘ Si nous allions & l’Hippodréme 
cette aprés-midi voir la belle écuyére Ma- 
dame Richard? Barty adore les jolies 
femmes, comme son oncle! n’est-ce pas, 
méchant petit Barty, que tu adores les 
jolies femmes? et tu n’as jamais vu Ma- 
dame Richard? Tu m’en diras des nou- 
velles! et vous, mon ami [this to mel, 
est-ce que vous adorez aussi les jolies 
femmes?” 

‘*Q oui,” says Daphne, ‘‘allons voir 
M’ame Richard; it ‘ll be such fun! oh, 
bully!” 

So after breakfast we went for a walk, 
and to a café on the Quai d’Orsay, and 
then to the Hippodréme, and saw the 
beautiful écuyére in graceful feats of la 
haute école, and lost our hearts —espe- 
cially Lord Archibald, though him she 
knew; for she kissed her hand to him— 
and he his to her. 

Then we dined at the Palais Royal, 
and afterwards went to the Café des Aveu- 
gles, an underground coffee-house near 
the Café de la Rotonde, and where blind 
men made instrumental music—and we 
had a capital evening. 

I have met in my time more intellectual 
people, perhaps, than the Archibald Ro- 
hans—but never people more amiable, or 
with kinder, simpler manners, or who 
made one feel more quickly and thor- 
oughly at home—and the more I got to 
know them, the more I grew to like them; 
and their fondness for each other and 
Daphne, and for Barty too, was quite 
touching; as was his for them. So the 
winter sped happily till February, when 
a sad thing happened. 

I had spent Sunday with my mother 
and sister, who now lived on the ground- 
floor of 108 Champs Elysées. 

I slept there that Sunday night, and 
walked back to school next morning; to 
my surprise, as I got to a large field 
through which a diagonal footpath led 
to Pére Jaurion’s loge, I saw five or six 
boys sitting on the terrace parapet with 
their legs dangling outside. They should 
have been in class, by rights. They 


watched me cross the field, but made no 
sign. 

‘* What on earth can be the matter?” 
thought I. 

The cordon was pulled, and I came on 
a group of boys all stiff and silent. 

**Qu’est-ce que vous avez donc, tous?” 
I asked. 

‘**Le pére Brossard est mort!” said de 
Villars. 

Poor M. Brossard had died of apoplexy 
on the previous afternoon. He had run 
to catch the Passy omnibus directly after 
lunch, and had fallen down in a fit and 
died immediately. 

**Tl est tombé du haut mal”—as they 
expressed it. 

His son Mérovée and his daughter 
Madame Germain were distracted. The 
whole of that day was spent by the boys 
in a strange unnatural state of désceuvre- 
ment,and suppressed excitement for which 
no outlet was possible. The meals, espe- 
cially, were all but unbearable; one was 
ashamed of having an appetite, and yet 
one had—almost keener than usual, if I 
may judge by myself—and for some un- 
discovered reason the food was better 
than on other Mondays! 

Next morning we all went up in sor- 
rowful procession to kiss our poor dear 
head master’s cold forehead as he lay 
dead in his bed, with sprigs of boxwood 
on his pillow; and above his head a jar 
of holy water with which we sprinkled 
him. He looked very serene and majes- 
tic; but it was a harrowing ceremony. 
Mérovée stood by with swollen eyes and 
deathly pale—incarnate grief. 

On Wednesday afternoon M. Brossard 
was buried in the Cimetiére de Passy, a 
tremendous crowd following the hearse; 
the boys and masters just behind Méro- 
vée and M. Germain, the chief male 
mourners. The women walked in an- 
other separate procession behind. 

Beranger and Alphonse Karr were pres- 
ent among the notabilities, and speeches 
were made over his open grave, for he 
was a very distinguished man. 


And, tragical to relate, that evening in 
the study Barty and I fell out, and it led 
to a stand-up fight next day. 

There was no preparation that evening; 
he and I sat side by side reading out of a 
book by Chateaubriand—either Atala et 
Réné or Les Natchez, 1 forget which. I 
have never seen either since. 
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The study was hushed; M. Dumollard 


was de service as maitre d'études, al- 
though there was no attempt to do any- 
thing but sadly read improving books. 

If I remember aright, Réné, a very sen- 
timental young Frenchman, who had 
loved the wrong person not wisely, but 
too well (a very wrong person indeed, in 
his case), emigrated to North America, 
and there he met a beautiful Indian maid- 
en, one Atala, of the Natchez tribe, who 
had rosy heels and was charming, and 
whose entire skin was probably a warm 
dark red, although this is not insisted 
upon. She also had a brother, whose 
name was Outogamiz. 

Well, Réné loved Atala, Atala loved 
Réné, and they were married; and Outo- 
gamiz went through some ceremony be- 
sides, which made him blood brother and 
bosom friend to René—a bond which in- 
volved certain obligatory rites and duties 
and self-sacrifices. 

Atala died and was buried. Réné died 
and was buried also; and every day, as 
in duty bound, poor Outogamiz went and 
pricked a vein and bled over Réné’s tomb, 
till he died himself of exhaustion before 
he was many weeks older. I quote en- 
tirely from memory. 

This simple story was told in very 
touching and beautiful language, by no 
means telegraphese, and Barty and I were 
deeply affected by it. 

‘* I say, Bob!” Barty whispered to me, 
with a break in his voice, ‘‘ some day I'll 
marry your sister, and we'll all go off to 
America together, and she’ll die, and J°ll 
die, and you shall bleed yourself to death 
on my tomb!” 

‘* No,” said I, after a moment's thought. 
‘*No—look here! ‘‘ J’1l marry your sister, 
and J’ll die, and you shall bleed over my 
tomb!” 

Then, after a pause: 

‘*T haven’t got a sister, as you know 
quite well—and if I had she wouldn't be 
for you!” says Barty. 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Because you're 
enough!” says Barty. 

At this, just for fun, I gave him a 
nudge in the wind with my elbow—and 
he gave me a “‘twisted pinch” on the arm 
—and I kicked him on the ankle, but so 
much harder than I intended that it hurt 
him, and he gave me a tremendous box 
on the ear, and we set to fighting like a 
couple of wild-cats, without even getting 
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up, to the scandal of the whole study and 
the indignant disgust of M. Dumollard, 
who separated us, and read us a pretty 
Icture: 

‘*Voila bien les Anglais!—rien n’est 
sacre pour eux, pas méme la mort! rien 
que les chiens et les chevaux.”” (Nothing, 
not even death, is sacred to Englishmen 
—nothing but dogs and horses.) 

When we went up to bed, the head 
boy of the school—a first-rate boy called 
d’Orthez, and Berquin (another first-rate 
boy), who had each a bedroom to himself, 
came into the dormitory and took up the 
quarrel, and discussed what should be 
done. Both of us were English—ergo, 
both of us ought to box away the insult 
with our fists; so ‘‘ they set a combat us 
between, to fecht it in the dawing,” that 
is, just-after breakfast, in the school-room. 

I went to bed very unhappy, and so, 
I think, did Barty. 

Next morning at six, just after the 
morning prayer, M. Merovée came into 


the school-room and made us a most 
straightforward, manly, and affecting 


speech; in which he told us he meant to 
keep on the school, and thanked us, boys 
and masters, for our sympathy. 

We were all moved to our very depths 
—and sat at our work solemn and sor- 
rowful, all through that lamp-lit hour 
and a half; we hardly dared to cough, 
and never looked up from our desks. 

Then 7.30—ding-dang-dong and break- 
fast. Thursday—bread-and-butter morn- 
ing! 

I felt hungry and greedy and very sad, 
and disinclined to fight. Barty and I had 
sat turned away from each other, and 
made no attempt at reconciliation. 

We all went to the réfectoire: it was 
raining fast. I made my ball of salt and 
butter, and put it in a hole in my hunk 
of bread, and ran back to the study, where 
I locked these treasures in my desk. 

The study soon filled with boys: no 
masters ever came there during that half- 
hour: they generally smoked and read 
their newspapers in the gymnastic ground, 
or else in their own rooms when it was 
wet outside. 

D’Orthez and Berquin moved one or 
two desks and forms out of the way so as 
to make a ring—l’aréne, as they called it— 
with comfortable seats all round. Small 
boys stood on forms and window:-sills eat- 
ing their bread-and-butter with a tremen- 
dous relish, 
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‘*Dites done, vous autres,” says Bonne- 
ville, the wit of the school, who was in 
very high spirits; ‘‘it’s like the Roman 
Empire during the decadence —-‘ panem 
et circenses |” 

‘What's that, circenses? what does it 
mean?” says Rapaud, with his mouth full. 

‘Why, butter, you idiot! Didn't you 
know that?” says Bonneville. 

Barty and I stood opposite each other; 
at his sides as seconds were d’Orthez and 
Berquin; at mine, Jolivet trois (the only 
Jolivet now left in the school) and big 
du Tertre-Jouan (the young marquis who 
wasn’t Bonneville). 

We began to spar at each other in as 
knowing and English a way as we knew 
how—keeping a very respectful distance 
indeed, and trying to bear ourselves as 
scientifically as we could, with a keen 
expression of the eye. 

When I looked into Barty’s face I felt 
that nothing on earth would ever make 
me hit such a face as that—whatever he 
might do to mine. My blood wasn’t up; 
besides, I was a coarse-grained, thick-set, 
bullet-headed little chap, with no nerves 
to speak of, and didn’t mind punishment 
the least bit. No more did Barty, for that 
matter, though he was the most highly 
wrought creature that ever lived. 

At length they all got impatient, and 
d’Orthez said: 

‘* Allez done, godems—ce n’est pas un 
quadrille! Nous n’sommes pas & La Salle 
Valentino!” 

And Barty was pushed from behind so 
roughly that he came at me, all his sci- 
ence to the winds and slogging like a 
French boy; and I, quite without mean- 
ing to, in the hurry, hit out just as he fell 
over me, and we both rolled together over 
Jolivet’s foot—Barty on top (he was tall- 
er, though not heavier, than I); and I 
saw the blood flow from his nose down 
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his lip and chin, and some of it fell on 
my blouse. 

Says Barty to me, in English, as we lay 
struggling on the dusty floor: 

‘** Look here, it’s no good. I can’t fight 
to-day; poor Mérovée, you know. Let’s 
make it up!” 

‘All right!” says I. So up we got and 
shook hands, Barty saying, with mock 
dignity, 

‘* Messieurs, le sang a coulé; l‘honneur 
britannique est sauf;’ and the combat 
was over. 

‘** Cristi! J’ai joliment faim!” says Bar- 
ty, mopping his nose with his handker- 
chief. ‘‘ I left my crust on the bench out- 
side the réfectoire. I wish one of you 
fellows would get it for me.” 

‘*Rapaud finished your crust [ta miche] 
while you were fighting,” says Jolivet. 
**T saw him.” 

Says Rapaud: ‘‘ Ah, Dame, it was get- 
ting prettily wet, your crust, and I was 
prettily hungry too; and I thought you 
didn’t want it, naturally.” 

I then produced my crust and cut it in 
two, butter and all, and gave Barty half, 
and we sat very happily side by side, and 
breakfasted together in peace and amity. 
I never felt happier or hungrier. 

‘* Cristi, comme ils se sont bien battus,” 
says little Vaissiére to little Cormenu. 
‘*As-tu vu? Josselin a saigné tout plein 
sur la blouse & Maurice.” (How well they 
fought! Josselin bled all over Maurice’s 
blouse !) 

Then says Josselin, in French, turning 
to me with that delightful jolly smile 
that always reminded one of the sun 
breaking through a mist, 

‘*T would sooner bleed on your blouse 
than on your tomb.” (J’aime mieux sai- 
gner sur ta blouse que sur ta tombe.) 

So ended the only quarrel we ever had. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


THE GOLDSBURY DILEMMA. 
BY VICTORIA CLEMENT. 


\* you come down the grassy plain 
i\ with golf flags sticking in it, between 
lordly banks of cultivated woods, you 
leave one Goldsbury summer cottage, suffi- 
ciently pretentious in an old fashion, upon 
the main Beverly road, and find another 
in the most exquisite seclusion and of a 
refined architectural taste in simple and 
large style, looking out through its own 





old pines upon the blue sea. The im- 
mense difference in style, in air, in dis- 
tinction, between the two establishments 
measures the advance of one generation ; 
and how a dilettante, or dude, as his towns- 
men pronounced him, accomplished this, 
incidentally to trebling the size of the old 
Goldsbury mills and doubling the popu- 
lation of Goldsbury, has been the subject 
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of much gossip and many fables. I give 
you the real facts. 


Young Goldsbury had, no doubt, been 
over-educated for the senior Goldsbury’s 
peace of mind. The great mills which 
the latter had built up from the small an- 
cestral plant were in a bad way of late— 
like most mills, indeed, for it was a period 
of general depression. Two problems 
pressed upon the senior Goldsbury at the 
present moment—the statement lying on 
his desk before him of the mills’ past six 
months, and the young man at the other 
desk turning over some new books which 
had just arrived by express, and blandly 
unconscious of the swift decay of the 
business on which he had been living the 
life of a gentleman of fortune in Europe 
for two or three years since his gradua- 
tion. 

‘* Henri,” called his father, after watch- 
ing this characteristic employment of his 
son in the morning business hours till 
patience would stand it no longer, ‘‘ do 
you want to know anything about the 
mills, or don’t you?” 

“Why, of course,” said the elegant 
young man. ‘‘ What about them?” 

‘*What about them? Look here and 
see if you can understand what is going 
on. 

Young Goldsbury packed his new books 
somewhat reluctantly into a drawer, and 
rising, stepped across the office to his fa- 
ther’s side. His well-made light check 
business suit, rising in faultlessly straight 
trousers from patent-leather boots, was 
the one businesslike thing about him. 

With hands in his pockets, the young 
man stood looking over his father’s al- 
most bald but alert head, with the scanty 
yellow locks parted behind and smartly 
brushed forward to the temples. 

**Don’t you think it would be worth 
the trouble of bringing up a chair?” said 
Mr. Goldsbury, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and looking up at his son with 
a visible effort to keep his temper. 

‘Yes, yes; let me try to get hold of 
the thing,” responded the son, with ready 
and amicable acquiescence. 

This imperturbable placidity was scarce- 
ly less annoying to the driving head of 
the house than downright kicking would 
have been. But he mastered his vexa- 
tion, and for two hours, denying all call- 
ers at the office, the proprietor and the 
prospective heir of the Goldsbury mills 


sounded the shoal waters in which their 
huge ship was laboring. The goods which 
the mill produced to best advantage, the 
staple that had made its fame twenty years 
since, and a fortune annually ever since, 
had gone out of fashion and almost out 
of use. Next to nothing had been done, 
for the mill had no designers, to bring the 
fabrics (a class of heavy cotton, decorative 
stuffs for hangings and furniture) into 
favor with the newer taste. It was, then, 
a question of the despised fine arts, young 
Goldsbury was gratified to perceive, as it 
vindicated his enthusiastic study of art,and 
the theory that he often advanced in that 
theoretical talk of his that his father de- 
spised, that art lies at the base of industry. 

‘If the American people had had the 
artistic sense cultivated by art in their 
surroundings, you could have got your 
designs,” argued the dilettante son and 
heir. 

‘* Bosh !” shouted the mill -owner. 
**We'’re not bothering with art or the 
American people just now. What we 
have got to look out for is this mill and 
its business. Where are your orders for 
next month? What are you going to do 
with the stacks of unsold ginghams in 
this building ?” 

This was a way of putting it that re- 
duced Henri to helpless silence. He had 
only his stock generalizations to offer—no 
grip on details toenforce them. His man- 
ner of life and habits of thinking did not 
admit of his going into prices per yard, 
wages of mill-hands, dealings with sell- 
ing agents, or advances from commission 
houses. One shot the young man held 
in reserve, however, and this he now 
fired, and at once retreated in good order. 

‘*T have heard it from your own lips, 
father, that if American mill-managers 
spent one-tenth part of the energy, inge- 
nuity, time, and money on bringing up 
American industrial art and design that 
they do in trying to steal patterns and 
styles from foreign mills by corrupting 
employés and agents, there would be a 
revolution in American industry, a Re- 
naissance on this side of the Atlantic.” 

*** Renaissance!’ Pish! I never used 
that word in my life!” the father flung 
after the young man before he had closed 
the office door. Yet had the elder ever 
analyzed anything but accounts he would 
have been conscious of a pride in the son 
who could use the word and knew all 
about it. 
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The same day in Goldsbury a lady and 
her daughter, driving in their carriage 
down the main street, were witnesses of 
a sight that shocked them speechless. It 
was a young man and a younger woman 
sauntering along in the manner that does 
not regard the end of the journey or any- 
thing else. The young man was of a 
graceful, well-bred, travelled, rather for- 
eign, appearance, with an olive complex- 
ion and jet-black eyebrows and hair; the 
young lady was of that type, delicate 
and elegant, unmistakably American, a 
V-shaped face, broad in the brows, with 
a strong nose, inclining to Roman but 
exquisitely cut, like her short curving 
upper lip, and an enchanting smile, and 
a laugh framing the flashing teeth in a 
most perfect roseate bow, a sight that 
was a blessing to any beholder! He had 
just been explaining to her how his name 
came to be Henri, while his father’s was 
plain Henry—his mother was of the New 
England Huguenot blue blood, and had 
insisted on that much of his descent from 
the De Longuevilles of the Piscataqua. 

‘But it reminds me,” said the young 
girl, ‘of ‘Ongry, first leftenant of Chas- 
sures,’in the Bab Ballads.” 

And they were both laughing gayly 
at this when the ladies in the carriage 
approached. All along the pretty elm- 
shaded street, with its country stores al- 
ternating with well-kept dwellings, other 
people thought the happy pair a particu- 
larly pleasing sight to see in the ‘spring 
sunshine of that April afternoon. But 
it happened that the ladies in the carriage 
with liveried driver were the mother and 
the sister of the young fellow. 

They were the Goldsburys. The young 
man’s eye caught theirs, and he lifted his 
hat to them jauntily. But the stricken 
ladies were apparently still so wrapped 
in wonderment that they forgot to bow. 
The graceful young man swung his cane 
gayly, and turned to resume his conver- 
sation. But the pretty face of the young 
woman, only a moment before flashing 
with high debate and flushed with plea- 
sure, was now white and drawn. She 
had received the insult of insults—the 
cut direct—the cut with implications of 
wrong-doing that stunned her and drove 
the blood back upon her heart. She could 
see things about her only as in a palpi- 
tating haze, and could hear her compan- 
ion only as from a distance. He was now 
talking mechanically but strenuously to 


cover her confusion, and she was answer- 
ing but seldom and incoherently. For- 
tunately they had but a few steps further 
to go. Arrived at her father’s house, 
with its old-fashioned fluted columns, she 
rushed, with a great flutter on the stairs 
of her pretty, fresh summer skirts, to her 
own little room, and throwing herself 
face down on her bed, reckless of crum- 
ples, gave way to an agony of weeping. 
It had been her first real flirtation; it 
was her first touch of shame. How in- 
nocent had been ker pride in young 
Goldsbury’s seeking her acquaintance, 
considering that he had made so few ac- 
quaintances among the towns-people after 
his absence in college and in Europe! 
How naturally, and without contrivance 
on her part, had he fallen to talking en- 
thusiastically with her over the reproduc- 
tions of the old masters—for there were 
few to whom he could so talk—in the lit- 
tle public library, or of her own painting, 
on the train, for she went to the city 
daily to her class at the Museum! Why 
should she have refused to walk up the 
street with him from the depot? How 
could she have refused? Would not 
such an affectation of niceness have put 
a forced and indeed an unbecoming inter- 
pretation on his little attentions? What 
right, then, had his mother and sister to 
stare in that shocked way? Had they 
not known her from a child, and her fa- 
ther and mother, and that they were all 
as good as themselves, as well educated 
and as well bred, if not so rich? She 
jumped up from the bed and stood before 
the glass. Was she not as ladylike as 
Hattie Goldsbury, and, barring her now 
swollen eyes and nose red with crying, 
many times as good-looking? It was a 
charmingly regular and thoughtful young 
face, framed in the blond locks now drag- 
gled down on her temples and elinging 
to her hot cheeks with tears and perspi- 
ration, and a gracefully turned and up- 
right little figure. She seemed to gather 
resolution from this glance at herself. 
She would not be put down; she would 
take her chances, she thought, as she 
brushed out her hair and arranged her- 
self in fresh attire for the evening. Her 
father, John Orcutt, the one bookseller 
and stationer of the town, had invited 
the local Shakespeare Reading Club, and 
Miss Orcutt was always a leading spirit 
in its proceedings. 

Hence, when young Goldsbury had, 
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with more than customary display of en- 
ergy, escaped from the maternal cross-ex- 
amination after dinner, as to when, where, 
and how he had become so intimate with 
Sallie Oreutt, and had strolled down from 
the ‘‘big house” through the village 
street, and found the Orcutts’ parlor and 
piazza full and buzzing with people, he 
abandoned his purpose to call, and ram- 
bled far out along the road into the 
country. Could his mother have learned, 
when she heard him let himself softly 
into the house after midnight, the con- 
viction her son had come to in this balmy 
spring night’s tramp alone, how it had 
been settled in his mind that nothing in 
nature or art, not even the perfect night, 
not all that he dreamed of accomplishing 
by-and-by in the world, would be any- 
thing to him evermore unless a certain 
blithe spirit in fluttering skirts, with a 
loose strand or two of yellow hair above 
intelligent, frank, wide-apart blue eyes, 
and a broad, thoughtful brow, with a Cor- 
reggio mouth dropping honey and wit by 
turns, walked by his side, that ambitious 
mother in the mansion on the hill would 
not have slept more than did her son that 
night. She was (it cannot be too much 
repeated) of the Huguenot stock that set- 
tled around Portsmouth—a De Longue- 
ville—and it had been an admitted conde- 
scension when she married the prosper- 
ous young manufacturer of Goldsbury, 
though he was sole heir of the great 
Goldsbury Mills. Her son bore the mark 
of her French stock in his olive skin and 
a general exotic distinction of mien and 
air even before he went to Europe; and it 
was among the Boston summer villas at 
the sea-side, half a dozen miles away, that 
Mrs. Goldsbury intended her son, in due 
time, to select some fortunate mate, and 
not among the mill village’s maidens. 
Down in the village, in the Oreutts’ 
quiet home, another mother, at the same 
hour, was bending in bewildered anxiety 
over her strangely ill daughter. Before 
the Shakespeare Club had eaten its home- 
made ice-cream and cakes and dispersed, 
the young lady, who had been saying one 
thing and thinking another throughout 
the evening, suddenly fainted away. She 
was now tossing about in her bed, moan- 
ing; and all that the gentle mother could 
do, whether in hot applications or cold, 
seemed equally unavailing. The trouble 
was she could not minister to the mind 
distraught, that kept repeating, as if in 


the toils of an alternating electric current 
devised expressly to torture her, first one 
question and then another: ‘‘ Shall I tell 
mother?” ‘‘ But what is there to tall?” 
And underneath all a crying, ‘‘ Oh, I 
must tell somebody !” 


Driven by the necessity of standing in 
some sort of good odor with some one in 
the family, and feeling that his mother 
was impossible at present, young Golds- 
bury suddenly developed an interest in 
the mills that astonished not only his 
father, but also himself. He was not 
down to practical detail as yet, and had 
too much to say about Europe and Amer- 
ica for his father’s taste; but it was 
pleasant even to have him generalize 
on their contrasting climatic conditions 
when it was in reference to fast colors, 
and to hear him demonstrate that our 
heavy dews and hot suns are very trying 
to all colors in stuffs. It was simply de- 
lightful to discover that he knew some- 
thing about the alizarine dyes, for his 
father had been in the fight at the open- 
ing of the struggle between the artificial 
and the vegetable dyes, which began with 
the introduction of alizarine red against 
madder, although the elder gentleman 
still remained in the ‘‘old school” as 
against the alizarine violets, greens, blues, 
browns, maroons, yellows, and other 
shades. The veteran was almost ready 
to surrender any of his dearest convic- 
tions, and listen to a great deal of non- 
sense about the education of better taste 
among the American people, and the 
profit to manufacturers of improving 
wages and their purchasing power, if 
only the young man came to take some 
interest in his business. The extension 
of the mills’ water- power also engaged 
the junior’s attention. There was a mea- 
dow belonging to the estate whose slug- 
gish stream, if dammed, as he pointed out, 
would double the wheel-power of the mills. 

‘*To be sure it would spoil the loveliest 
bit of scenery in Goldsbury,” sighed the 
hopefully repentant and reformed young 
dilettante, ‘‘and drive away the artists 
who come here summers.” 

“Drive off the artists!” promptly 
shouted the practical parent. ‘‘ That's 
an inducement: art and artists have 
pretty nearly ruined you for business.”’ 

But they planned in a cordial under- 
standing that was something new in their 
mornings at the office. 
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All the same,every afternoon the young 
man took the train for town, presumably, 
as the father dreaded, to frequent the 
Public Library or the picture shows and 
studios. But it was in vain that young 
Goldsbury timed his return for the train 
on which he had met Miss Oreutt so often 
during the past two or three months. He 
began to consider seriously calling at her 
house, so great was his necessity to hear 
of her. But he had no proper conven- 
tional pretext for calling, and he was 
not acquainted with the family. John 
Oreutt he had known from boyhood as 
he knew the town clock, but he had no 
warrant from his daughter to ask his per- 
mission to visit her. It was a weary, in- 
terminable succession of days of restless 
longing and bewilderment, tempered only 
by his feverish and forced activity about 
the mills, and nights of long tramps that 
brought but fitful sleep to his pillow. 

The strained avoidance and silence be- 
tween his watchful, worried mother and 
himself were happily relieved by his fa- 
ther’s untiring, enthusiastic discussion of 
the new projects they now had in com- 
mon. It was surprising to him how small 
a portion of his real thought sufficed for 
the mills’ business, for under and over 
and through all that he gave of himself 
to his father was one continuous, omni- 
present preoccupation, one conviction 
mastering his mind, one purpose that he 
must fulfil or all the rest would be empty 
nothingness. He had ceased the after- 
noon trips to town, since they resulted 
only in worse defeat and despair than the 
wear of the double life he was leading in 
his artificial and pumped-up diligence in 
mill schemes. 


One bright and balmy May forenoon, 
when he had become distracted with look- 
ing at patterns and samples, and seeing 
only a dear face as he last saw it, white, 
wistful, and pained, he found the office 
simply intolerable. He must have the 
out-door air, and he would go and look 
over the site of the proposed new dam 
and mill-pond. 

It was the low land lying back of 
the buildings and dwellings along the 
main street. A small stream meandered 
through the meadow, spanned in two or 
three places with little rustic bridges built 
by the villagers from the ends of paths 
leading from their back yards to the 
pleasant woods on the rising land on the 


opposite side of the meadow. He crossed 
on the bridge furthest up stream and 
made bis way through these woods, esti- 
mating with his eye the width and depth 
of the pond to be created by his dam. 
The necessity of taking heed to his steps, 
of now leaping down the bank and again 
scrambling up through the bushes, had 
for the first time in weeks banished the 
haunting vision of Sallie Orcutt from his 
mind, when, climbing an old stone wall 
in the woods, and leaping down into a 
grassy nook open to the broad lower 
meadow, he found himself face to face 
with her. She was seated by a great tree, 
on an artist’s camp-stool, wrapped closely 
in a heavy shawl, and busy on a water- 
color sketch. Her pale face took on a faint 
smile, and she leaned heavily back against 
the tree: The dark complexion of young 
Goldsbury was become ashen as he stam- 
mered: ‘‘I beg pardon for startling you 
so, Miss Oreutt, but I had no idea there 
was a soul about here. Are you ill? 
Let me get you some water. May I take 
this glass ?” 

‘*Oh no, thank you, I am all right. 
My mother thought the air would do me 
good; she is looking for violets some- 
where about.” 

‘* You have been ill?’ I have somehow 
missed seeing you for a long time.” 

‘*T haven't been out before for nearly 
three weeks,” she replied, bending down 
as if to reach her paint-boy, to hide the 
tears that would well into her eyes, ignor- 
ing her feeble resistance. He fell upon 
the box to lift it for her, and came so near 
her side that his arm could have support- 
ed her as she swayed back upon the tree 
again, and her weakness would have wel- 
comed his strength. But he stood back 
and leaned against the tree himself, and, 
contemplating her picture, said, in his old 
tone of easy politeness, ‘‘ What a clever 
brush you wield!” 

‘*'You like it?” she said, reassured by 
his gracefully blended respect and famil- 
iarity, and holding up the sketch. 

‘** Why, it’s delicious! What color, yet 
how true! How do you manage to indi- 
cate the different trees-in that mass of 
foliage with those mussy splotches of 
water? If you can do this when you are 
sick, what won't you do when you are 
well?” said he, coming round and stand- 
ing before her, while thus running on in 
the old way of talk, echoing as of a happy 
long ago to both. 
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‘“‘Ob, I am well, now,” said the girl, 
also falling into the old tone. ‘‘ Do I 
seem to be such a hopeless case?” and, 
indeed, the color had come back to her 
cheeks, and her eyes were bright with 
the light that had been missing so many 
days. 

‘* Now your're fishing, instead of paint- 
ing; and fish don’t bite well in such sun- 
shiny weather. You don’t know how 
sunshiny it is for one of ’em.” 

He bit his lip as he saw the same look 
of trouble that changed her pretty face 
that unlucky day mingle with the blush 
that crept up to her temples and spread 
across her wide low brow. He had re- 
solved long since that whatever again 
went on between them should be so scru- 
pulously according to the conventions 
that his family could not criticise. So he 
asked, abruptly, 

‘** Where's your mother? as the nurse 
says in Shakespeare.” 

Sallie’s sad face flashed with quick in- 
telligence, then with her enchanting 
smile, and a hearty, rippling laugh burst 
from her rosy, open lips. At that very 
moment her mother came _ brushing 
through the bushes, astonished as much 
by the laugh as by the presence of young 
Goldsbury. 

‘*Mother, this is Mr. Goldsbury,” said 
she, with the telltale brightness in her 
eyes and glowing on every feature. 

‘*Mrs. Orcutt, I had no idea of intrud- 
ing on you and your daughter. I am 
most happy to make your acquaintance.” 

‘*An introduction was hardly necessa- 
ry,” said the mother, an unpretending 
but well-bred little woman, a school- 
teacher in her younger days, ‘‘since I 
have known: you from the days when 
you wore kilted skirts and were the best 
speller in my school. You don’t re- 
member Miss Edwards and the little red 
school?” 

‘* Why, to be sure, and how I wouldn’t 
go to the new teacher when you went 
away.” Andso, with many reminiscences, 
they picked up the painting-things and 
wraps, and conducted the invalid across 
the little bridge over the meadow brook 
and up through the apple-trees in her 
back yard, and he promised to call very 
soon 


The time now came for the Golds- 
burys’ summer removal to their sea-side 
place at Beverly Farms, and the expected 
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and dreaded happened when Mrs. Golds- 
bury heard Henri announce that he was 
going to stay by the mills, and that he 
had idled long enough, and had now got 
down to work at last, and would only ap- 
pear among the dawdlers at the shore on 
Sundays. His father’s warm support of 
this arrangement soon silenced the pro- 
tests of mother and sister. 

But one night, just before their depart- 
ure, their smothered protest flamed up 
into open revolt. Henri had been ob- 
served several times to gather up the de- 
signs and dyed bits of cotton he and his 
father had been discussing after dinner, 
and to leave the house to be gone all the 
evening. Questioned as to these absences, 
he replied that he was driving up the 
work of a designer upon new styles for 
the fall and winter. It so happened that 
one night, just before the family’s exodus 
from the mansion, several important last 
errands in different parts of the village 
had to be undertaken by Mrs. Goldsbury, 
and Miss Goldsbury accompanied her in 
the carriage. A worse shock than the 
former resulted. 

‘““Turn and drive slowly, Thomas,” 
called Mrs. Goldsbury, as they passed 
the Orcutts’ home. 

‘* Yes, mother, that is Henri. Don't 
you see it is?” 

It was true. Turning over pictures 
or drawings or something, the truant 
son sat there side by side with the Or- 
cutt maiden, his dark face and black 
hair in contrast with the pink and 
white prettiness of the blond little 
head very close to his, under a large 
spreading lamp. As if fascinated with 
the terrible exposure confirming all her 
worst suspicions and anxieties, Mrs. Golds- 
bury passed and repassed several times be- 
fore she could go home. So this was thie 
end of all her hopes and ambitions for 
her handsome son, a true De Longueville, 
worthy of any princess of France! She 
hushed her daughter's exclamations. It 
was too dreadful a catastrophe for words. 
What to do? It had been useless of late 
to complain to her husband of Henri’s 
conduct in any matter. Whatever he 
did was nowadays the right thing. It 
had hitherto been his father who despaired 
of him and denounced all -his ways, and 
his mother who defended him. The end 
of it all had been that it was a topic mu- 
tually avoided as sure to lead only to un- 
pleasantness. So she must fight her bat- 
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tle alone, and that she resolved to do this 
night. 

She was waiting for him, seated on the 
front steps, when at last his straw hat ap- 
peared behind the long front-yard hedge; 
his firm,quick, manly step on the asphalt 
walk telling of the new energy that had 
come into his manner, and the song he 
was alternately whistling and humming 
revealing the rich, exultant joy in his 
heart,enriching even this rich June night. 
All the rest of the world may love a lover, 
but this mother’s heart only sank when 
this unmistakable, exalted lover stopped 
blankly before her, startled to find her in 
wait for him. She rose quickly, and si- 
lently taking his arm, led him without a 
word to the seat built around the great 
elm in the corner of the lawn furthest 
from the house. She was the one to break 
the painful silence with ‘‘ Henri, do you 
know what you are doing?” 

‘*T think so, mother.”’ 

‘“*And are you willing to break your 
mother’s heart?” 

‘** How break your heart?” 

‘*Oh, I know now why you disappear 
so often evenings. I saw you this even- 
ing where you were. Oh, how could you, 
Henri?” 

‘* Mother, this tragic tone is outrageous, 
simply outrageously unjust. One would 
think I was committing some crime.” 

‘* Worse than a crime—a blunder.” 

‘* How do you know it is a blunder?” 

‘*T know you might marry very much 
better; yes, the best in this or any other 
land. Think whata blunder, what a throw- 
ing away of yourself,you who could have 
your future brilliant, happy, assured, if—” 

‘“ Why, what could assure all this, an 
American millionairess? Thank you,that 
is much too French for me. What can 
ever assure any man happiness? Cer- 
tainly not a wife who can patronize him. 
No; let him trust to his own brains and 
character, keep free to form his own con- 
victions and free to act. That's the 
man—”’ 

‘* Well, well, Henri, have you done it? 
Have you—” 

‘*No, I have not. I have never yet 
spoken a word of marriage or engage- 
ment to Miss Oreutt. But you can’t pre- 
tend that you don’t know the Orecutts, and 
that they are not of the salt of the earth, 
the best type of American self-respect- 
ing, independent, plain people, the great- 
est product of the nineteenth century. I 





have seen the masses in Europe, such as 
the De Longuevilles stood dn, and sat on, 
to elevate themselves,and I know what—” 

Mrs. Goldsbury was as much in dread 
of this sort of generalizing as his father 
had been. 

‘*One thing, Henri, you are not going 
to stay away from Beverly this summer?” 
she broke in, standing up to go into the 
house. 

‘** Mother, do you know the condition 
of father’s business?” As he stood up 
with a bold assumption of superior devo- 
tion to his father and to duty, he was glad 
that,near as his face was to hers, the dark- 
ness covered this flamboyant display of 
virtue. 

‘**About as well as you do, probably; 
but I know, too, as well as you do, that 
that’s not what would keep you here.” 

A silence fell on both. The last re- 
mark admitted no denial. But the young 
man was not shaken till his mother drew 
forth her handkerchief and began sob- 
bing softly. 

‘** Mother,” he pleaded, putting his arm 
about her shoulders, ‘‘ this is all unneces- 
sary, all mistaken. It is cruel, unfair, 
knowing as little as you do, to torture 
me so and yourself. Mother, I promise 
you when there is anything to tell, I will 
tell you all, and first of all.” 

‘* Yes, fine comfort that, after the thing 
is done! Oh! good-night!” she said,in a 
broken voice, starting up and rapidly re- 
treating to the house, a tragic figure in 
white passing through the black shadows 
of the shrubbery. 

The midnight air, heavy with dew and 
June-blossom fragrance, the balmy rich- 
ness that had an hour ago seemed like 
some rare and precious ointment express- 
ly poured out for his happiness, now sti- 
fled and oppressed him like too strong 
odors from funeral flowers in a house 
of mourning, as he sat helpless, but not 
irresolute, and saw the last lights put out 
in the mansion. 


It was true, young Goldsbury, in his 
futile attempt to blind his mother, had 
not exaggerated the desperate outlook for 
the mills at this season, or his real con- 
cern about it, notwithstanding his own 
private pre-occupation, which was always 
with him. Other mills were shutting 
down in all directions on account of de- 
pressed markets, and one out of every 
three orders received had been cancelled. 
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But what he most dreaded to learn was 
borne in upon him one day by a selling 
agent from New York named Jennison, 
a smart young fellow in fine clothes, 
smoking a fine cigar into his face, that 
his father’s mills were running under an 
almost obsolete system, making certain 
kinds of good, honest fabrics, from season 
to season with slight changes, whereas 
the modern ways of commission - houses 
demanded fresh designs, and even insist- 
ed on dictating the choice of these de- 
signs themselves. As he had solicited 
Jennison’s call and counsel, he could but 
listen to him. 

‘Why, look here, Goldsbury,” said 
Jennison, with the breezy familiarity of 
his kind; ‘‘see what I’ve got in my bag. 
There are about five hundred clips of 
new goods in these books, samples from 
twenty-five or thirty different commis- 
sion-houses. These are what the mills 
get up from ideas given them by the 
selling houses. You've got to compete 
in that style.” 

The elder Goldsbury was leaving many 
things now to his son’s decision, but hear- 
ing the latter part of the lecture, he ex- 
ploded with the outraged dignity of the 
old-school mill-owner: 

‘*Perhaps you want to fix our prices, 
sir, as well as choose the fabrics and the 
designs for us!” 

‘* Certainly,” said Jennison. 

‘Well, we don't do business in that 
way.” 

So the up-to-date Jennison and his por- 
ter, carrying his big bag, departed, as had 
several of his tribe before that week, and 
young Goldsbury felt the smothering 
sensation of another nail driven into the 
coffin his father insisted on his getting 
into along with him: 

The season was already advanced, the 
mill was bare of orders for new product 
and stuffed with old. It was nothing 
short of a crisis, and evidently the elder 
proprietor was too rigid to turn himself 
quickly enough to meet it. Another six 
weeks of running on unsaleable goods, 
with steady outgoes in wages and steady 
congestion in product, would make an 
actuality of the financial embarrassment 
his father had been so long dinning into 
his ears. He decided that the hour had 
struck for trying a long-contemplated 
campaign of his own. 

Without a word more to his father he 
put on his hat, and pursuing Jennison to 
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the depot, was just in time to prevent his 
boarding the train. In another moment 
the stylish Jennison, with a fresh and 
fine cigar, and the porter with his bag, 
were crowded with the fastidious Henri 
Goldsbury into the contracted seat and 
leg room of the country carryall that 
served as depot hack for the village. The 
mixed party drew up in a minute or two 
at the white gate of the Orcutts’. The 
pretty little person in striped cambric 
gown, whether school- girl or school- 
marm the city man could not decide at 
once, who opened the doof to them was 
on the point of saying that Mr. Orcutt 
(who was town treasurer) could be found 
at his office in the town hall, when Mr. 
Goldsbury introduced the magnificent 
Jennison, and informed her that it was 
herself they had come to see on business. 

The pretty V-shaped young face first 
flushed scarlet, and a tremulous forced 
smile played about the lips. All at once 
it grew white, and the broad brow of 
thought, the nose of power, and the wide 
eyes of intelligence composed themselves 
with a demure settling of the mouth to 
understand and undertake whatever was 
required of her. 

It had come at last, the moment and 
the test for which Henri had been secret- 
ly schooling her. He had been bringing 
her nights the sample ‘‘ swatches” or 
clips of his own mills’ goods, and explain- 
ing to her how, by means of checker- 
board-like cards, a designer lays out his 
colors and adapts the several weave 
effects necessary to make an attractive 
showing and variety of style. Only in 
the hands of an expert, such as Sallie had 
rapidly become under his coaching, do 
these swatches suggest ‘‘ another story ” 
which the designer is to formulate in dif- 
ferent weaves by arranging color combi- 
nations and texture effects. Thus it had 
been really true what Henri had told his 
family during these weeks of May and 
June, that, when he left the house after 
dinner, he was going to see his designer; 
and true, too, that he had never talked of 
love and marriage—he simply hadn't had 
time. But he had, nevertheless, gone 


deeper and deeper, over his head and 
ears, in true deyotion to the little New- 
Englander, whom his zesthetically trained 
eve had at once fallen on as having rare 
distinction, and as altogether a being of 
superior clay and cut, with brains and 
taste and spirit to match. 
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Jennison proceeded to cover the tables, 
the chairs, and even the piano with his 
samples, until the Oreutt parlor resem- 
bled a country dry-goods store. 

‘*There,” said he, leading Miss Orcutt 
and Goldsbury from one group of sam- 
ples to another, ‘‘ you see you’ve got to 
spudge up in your mills, get a move on, 
don’t you see. You haven’t anything to 
show at all up to date. Why, look at 
this! Your father would keel over in a 
dead faint at that. But it’s what you've 
got to come to.” And he held up a fold 
of a fabric With a scarlet ground, shot 
with irregular splotches of yellow, as 
though the latter had spread like oil spots 
crossways on the threads. The modern 
flaring poster could not mix colors more 
startlingly, in defiance of all conven- 
tional laws. As with the colors, so with 
the designs, the drawing of flowers, fig- 
ures, or other ornament in the goods the 
selling agent next descanted upon, with 
his limited but direct business vocabu- 
lary, was all quaintly distorted out of na- 
ture for the effect. Sallie thought she 
began to see; it was the Japanese that all 
these new goods had been infected with, 
and she had long been an enthusiast for 
Japanese art. In an hour’s time she said 
she would try something for Mr. Jennison, 
and that potent magnate of the market 
allowed the girl to select a bunch of the 
swatches that seemed to her most sug- 
gestive. 

‘* By Jove, she’s a quick one!” said he 
to Goldsbury on the sidewalk. ‘‘ That's 
the cream of the pack. But mind, you 
haven’t more than two weeks before I 
must see your lay-out.” 

Goldsbury returned to Sallie Orcutt to 
carry this warning, and to say, ‘‘I don’t 
want to pile too much on your little 
shoulders, but you can’t realize, Miss Sal- 
lie, all that depends on this,” and he held 
her hand a moment with a bit of a linger- 
ing pressure as if he had something more 
to say, but he did not say it. 

Returning to the mills’ office, young 
Goldsbury was surprised and alarmed at 
his father’s state of mind. His spirited 
outburst of offended dignity at Jennison 
seemed to have left him exhausted and 
utterly dejected; the wonted alertness in 
his manner was gone; the reflections on 
his management and judgment by the 
young commission agent not only rankled 
but unnerved him. He was going through 
the list of ‘‘ Bills Payable” with the head 


bookkeeper, and to the deferential ques- 
tions or suggestions what to do about this 
and that, he answered, dispiritedly, ‘‘I 
don’t know,” or ‘* I don’t care.” Present- 
ly dismissing the bookkeeper, he leaned 
back in his chair, and remarked to his 
son, ‘‘I feel as though I had received no- 
tice to quit.” 

‘* What! from that youth—that fellow 
with a peddler’s pack?” And his secret 
negotiations with Jennison smote on his 
filial conscience. 

** Oh, the fight is for the young! I un- 
derstand that I am getting old and stiff 
in my ideas. It is time for me to get out 
of your way.” 

‘** Look here, father,” said Henri, rising 
and going over to him at his desk, ‘‘ don't 
talk like that. What do I know about 
this business compared with you?” 

‘**Oh, you have picked up in it remark- 
ably well; and it’s lucky too, for I have 
got to have a rest, and right off, now /” 
And the hitherto smart and shining bald 
head was bowed between his hands over 
his desk like that of a weary school-boy, 
and a tear or two dropped resoundingly 
in the silence on the papers crumpled 
under his elbows. Ruin stared the old 
Goldsbury mills in the face with a single 
month more of the present outlook. 

‘*T’ll tell you,” said the father, stag- 
gering to his feet and pressing the tears 
away from his eyes with his little fin- 
gers. ‘‘Call Jennison back. Do what he 
wants, if you can, with our looms. I am 
going down to the shore with your mo- 
ther to-morrow. I’m worse than no- 
thing here.” 

‘* Father, there’s no need of feeling like 
this. I can see—” 

‘*You haven’t seen the books this 
month. Do you know what ‘ worse than 
nothing’ means in bookkeeping? Well, 
that’s where we are to-day.” 

‘* But wait till we get our new styles.” 

** Well, Pll wait—down at the shore.” 
And ealling his man he drove home, and 
as firm to obstinacy as always in his sud- 
den resolution, departed with wife and 
daughter the next morning without com- 
ing again to the mills. ~ 


Henri spent every evening at the Or- 
cutts’, but it was work, happy work for 
the two heads bent over the patterns— 
and not a word of love. There seemed 
to be an understanding, clear and com- 
plete, that they were so sure of it now, 
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they could save that to crown their joy 
in working together—the deepest delight 
either had ever known, the keen and pure 
ecstasy of achievement. 

One afternoon, clad in another remark- 
able new spring suit of clothes, and her- 
alded by his fresh Havana, Jennison, 
prompt to his date, appeared and seated 
himself by her side on the piazza. The 
designs were inquired after, but as they 
were for Mr. Goldsbury and were not 
completed, Miss Orcutt did not offer to 
produce them. It soon apveared, how- 
ever, that Mr. Jennison had called not 
professionally, but from a personal inter- 
est in the young designer; he had, he 
said, run over from New York, and being 
so near, thought he would drop in; he 
proposed a drive if there was a livery- 
stable in town. Miss Orcutt was little 
experienced in the ways of business men, 
but instinct and intelligence at once bade 
her freeze Mr. Jennison with a perfect 
New England east wind of distance and 
dignity, and she suggested point- blank 
an appointment for ten o’clock in the 
morning, when, in Mr. Goldsbury’s pres- 
ence, the designs would be exhibited. 

‘** Probably that’s right,” said the light- 
hearted young agent, a bit crestfallen, 
‘*but I had a bet with myself. I pride 
myself on seeing styles ahead of their 
coming out—feeling them in the air— 
ahead of everybody, including myself. 
Do you see how it is?” 

‘*T must say I don’t, Mr. Jennison,” 
said Sallie, demurely. 

‘* Well, at ten sharp. Good evening.” 
And having lighted a fresh cigar de 
luxe as he spoke, he strolled towards the 
depot. ; 

By ten in the morning the Orcutt par- 
lor had become, with Henri Goldsbury’s 
assistance, a brilliant water-color exhibi- 
tion. Jennison, on his entrance, gave a 
general look around, and turning to Miss 
Orcutt, murmured, ‘‘ I’ve won that bet 
with myself—that you would do. I did 
see it ahead of seeing your stuff—see? 
That's what I pride myself on.” 

The great young man could not re- 
press his delight and his astonishment; the 
‘‘ perfect up-to-date quirk,” as he called 
it, of next season’s goods, was too much 
for him. There were a score or more of 
the fresh, daring, beautiful things, such 
as the dull blue background with a swish 
of white wings streaming tip to tip diag- 
onally across; the pale green background 


with the tiniest of yellow blossoms seat- 
tered at wide distance, and the blue-green 
ground almost buried in deep red and 
purple buds and blooms of fantastic forms. 
Mr. Jennison was perspiring with excite- 
ment, and at lastcalled out: ‘‘ Say, Golds- 
bury, get down to work. Miss Orcutt, 
will you excuse me if I remove my coat?” 
and in his immaculate shirt sleeves he 
settled down with Goldsbury over a table 
to make out a scheme of weights, weav- 
ing draughts, and stocks, with a list of or- 
ders and estimates. At this Sallie made 
her escape up stairs, and in her mother’s 
lap at once dissolved in happy tears and 
mingled hysterical sobs and ripples of 
merriment as she told of Mr. Jennison’s 
strange but forcible expressions and un- 
doubted conquest. Late in the afternoon, 
resting in the delicious exhaustion of tri- 
umph in her favorite old East- Indian 
chair on the vine-clad piazza with a book 
that she had not opened, she was sur- 
prised by another call from Mr. Jenni- 
son. This time, he said, he had come on 
business. Would she consider an offer 
to come to New York? Her salary she- 
could name herself, and if she needed ad- 
vice, influence, protection, he was in a 
position to guard her interests, and much 
more that the young girl listened to in a 
dream of rapture, with another and a very 
different young man for the centre of the 
picture. But she thanked Mr. Jennison, 
bade him adieu, and promised to reply by 
letter. 


It was almost dusk when Henri Golds- 
bury clicked the latch of the Orcutts’ low 
front gate, whose trick he now knew fa- 
miliarly, and was told that Sallie had 
gone down to the meadow bridge to see 
the sunset. He followed the grassy path 
that led by the side of the house down 
through the white clouds of the apple- 
trees in the back lot, through the haw- 
thorn hedge that fenced the yard, and 
out upon the little home-made bridge. 
The broad western horizon was one deep 
red, and all the shallow pools of the open 
meadow were gorgeous with its brightest 
reflection. Against the rich black clumps 
of trees fire-flies pricked through the fall- 
ing shadows. The loud spring chorus 
of the happy frogs and the distant bell- 
like baying of a hunting-hound across 
the meadow made the silence intense. 
Goldsbury’s step, the moment he had 
cleared the Orcutts’ hedge, roused Sallie 
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from her raptured feast of color, and the 
little figure came fluttering down the 
creaking bridge to meet him. 

**Don't go in just yet; I want to see 
where you get your colors,” said he, block- 
ing the bridge. 

**Oh,yes, must! It is growing damp, 
and the show is really over.” 

‘* Well, you mustn’t get cold, for you 
are getting to be too precious, Miss Sallie.” 

** Mr. Goldsbury !” 

**Couldn’t you call me ‘Henri’, Miss 
Sallie?” 

‘Oh, I must go in, please. I am really 
shivering.” Her voice was certainly 
shaking. 

‘* Why, so you are,” he said, and drew 
her with his strong arm under his sum- 
mer flannel coat, walking back towards 
the opening in the hedge. Once inside 
that shelter, he found the old settee he 
had taken note of on his way down, and 
seating Sallie, trembling and silent, he 
took his arm away, but murmured rapid- 
ly close to her ear, ‘‘ Ever since my mother 
cut you in the street that day, I have had 
my mind made up that when I spoke, 
when I told you what you must know— 
of course you know it—you dear little 
brave, patient, plucky, precious martyr, 
you knew it then,didn’t you? You know 
you did—then and there I made up my 
mind to this, that before I brought you to 
her, and before I asked you to come with 
me, I would prove you to be the superior 
of any being in this town or anywhere 
else. I suppose that my mother might be 
brought—after a struggle—to contemplate 
her precious De Longueville condescend- 
ing to bestow himself on the simple vil- 
lage maiden. But I was determined to 
have none of that de haut en bas busi- 
ness; not the least bit of it. I have wait- 
ed till the most stupid can see what I saw 
at first glance, that it is you who make 
the concessions. It is you, your talent, 
your application, your character, that is 
to save our mills and our family glory, 
money, De Longueville, and all, if any- 
thing can do it.” 

‘*Oh, no; it was your plan!” whispered 
Sallie. 

‘* But you suggested it.” 

“TI? How? When?” 

‘*By being valedictorian at the high- 
school, by being organist of the Unita- 
rian church, by making that water-color 
the day I found you over the meadow, 
by being a perfect little Italian gem of 


womanhood, a true bit of old Verona ex- 
quisiteness, wonderfully cast down here 
among Yankees; by being yourself, by 
being the one thing only and ever in my 
mind by day or night! How could I ever 
have put my mind and heart into my 
poor father’s business if you had not been 
in it, the central figure? Never, Sallie, a 
moment I have looked at a pattern that 
I have not thought of your judgment 
on it—never a thought or an act with- 
out thinking of what you would say.” 
He had taken possession of her two 
hands with one of his, and his other arm 
about her shoulders drew her close to 
him. Her silent, unresisting nestling 
there, while tears of a joy too deep, too 
sacred for speech, soaked her little hand- 
kerchief, was answer enough for him. 


By another month the cretonne mill 
was running night and day on the orders 
from Jennison. Its double tier of brilliant 
lights made the little town,that had been 
sinking into slumber, wide-awake and gay 
again. Before another month had gone 
the demands from Jennison’s belated com- 
petitors required that the looms of the 
great gingham mills, the portion that had 
been the special triumph of the elder 
Goldsbury when he succeeded his father 
thirty years before, be changed for ma- 
chinery to produce the new goods, the 
rage of the market. The new prosperity 
flowed into every little shop and home in 
Goldsbury, and watered the whole region 
round about. 


If Goldsbury was gay in September, 
when the Goldsburys returned, with a 
busy life that had been a stranger to it 
for years, in late December (for the wed- 
ding of young Goldsbury with ‘‘ John 
Orcutt’s girl” had been set for Christmas 
eve) the town was as near like a carnival 
as a quiet Puritan town could ever be. 

Mr. Goldsbury senior made up his 
chronic quarrel with John Orcutt over 
that functionary’s stiff assessment of taxes 
on the mills, as he could now well afford 
to do, and Mrs. Goldsbury’s carriage stood 
at the Orcutts’ front gate by the hour. The 
new lease of life of Goldsbury, the treb- 
ling of the Goldsbury mills’ product, were 
the talk of manufacturing circles for years, 
but, few know, as we do, the real facts,that 
it was all the love of a dilettante for 
an Italian face with American brains 
above it. 


THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


Poss is still illumined by the 

reflected lights of its four great fixéd 
stars: Dante, who rose here; Boccaccio, 
who blazed here; Savonarola, who suf- 
fered here his cruel eclipse; and Galileo, 
who here peacefully set. Other planets 
have shone, and still shine, in its firma- 
ment, but towards these four great stellar 
bodies do the guides and the guide-books 
direct their telescopes chiefly to-day. If 
they were not literary lights in the 
strictest sense of the words, they were 
unquestionably instrumental in casting 
much and lasting light upon the litera- 
ture of science, humanity, and the beau- 
tiful. 

Mr. Howells, in the delightful chapter 
entitled ‘‘A Florentine Mosaic,” which 
opens his Tuscan Cities, says so much 
about Dante, in his house and out of it, 
that he has left—as is a way of his—little 
which is new or pertinent for those who 
come after him to Say. He goes to the 
house, not far from Dante’s, in which, ac- 
cording to tradition, lived Dante’s wife, 
and to the house, ‘‘ just across the way,” 
where, according to this same tradition, 
lived Dante's first and youthful love; he 
carries us to the neighboring church of 
S. Martino, in which tradition says that 
Dante was married; and everywhere he 
discourses most entertainingly and most 
instructively concerning what Dante did 
and hoped and suffered. 

Dante was born in 1265; and a modern- 
ized housé in the Via S. Martino, called 
‘*La Casa Dante,” still bears a tablet to 
that effect. At the end of the Fifteenth 
Century this mansion is said to have 
been converted into a wine-shop, much 
frequented, then and later, by men like 
Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini, 
perhaps for Dante’s sake, perhaps for the 
sake of its Chianti; but a few years ago 
it was restored out of all decency, and 
now there is nothing left of what Dante 
knew and loved there, but the sky above 
it and the earth beneath. Mr. Howells 
believes ‘‘ that the back of Dante’s house 
was not smartened up into Nineteenth- 
Century Medizevalism ” as was its front, 
but the weight of antiquarian evidence 
in this respect seems to be against him. 

It is not an easy matter for the stranger 


in Florence to find his way to the Casa 
Dante, even though he be equipped with 
the clearest of guide-books. It is in the 
heart of the city, and not very far from 
the Cathedral; but it is out of the beaten 
track of tourists; and the policemen in 
cocked hats, and the cab-drivers in hats 
of all sorts,do not always know where it is. 
Taking the broad Via Calzajoli—that is, 
broad for Florence—from the Duomo, 
and turning to the left into the narrow 
Via Tavolini, a continuation of the Via 
S. Martino, now ealled the Via Dante 
Alighieri, a step or two beyond the little 
Piazza 8S. Martino, you will come upon it; 
a tall, thin, commonplace house—No. 2— 
with an inscription over the door stating 
that here the Divine Poet was born, and 
an inscription on the door stating that the 
door is open to strangers on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, from ten in the morning 
until three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
door itself, according to Dr. J. Marcotti, is 
placed where was no door in Dante’s time; 
and even during the few hours of the 
week in which the latch-string hangs out, 
the doorway is not worth entering. A 
flight of new stone steps conducts one to 
two small rooms, in the first of which Dante 
could not possibly have been born, unless 
he were born some six centuries after the 
accepted date of his birth, and in the sec- 
ond of which are a few very doubtful rel- 
ics of the poet, some more than doubtful 
portraits of him, and a cast of his dead 
face which claims to be, and is not, the 
original mask. 

Dr. Marcotti, usually reliable, inclines 
to doubt that Dante was married in the 
little church of 8. Martino at all, notwith- 
standing the solemn allegations of the 
present custodian, and despite the fact 
that an ancient fresco there is said, by this 
very custodian, to represent the very wed- 
ding in question. As Dante was un- 
doubtedly born somewhere, so was he 
unquestionably married somewhere, and 
to somebody; and if he was not married 
in this particular church, we have no au- 
thority for believing that he was married 
any where else. 

‘*There are stories that Dante was un- 
happy with his wife,” writes Mr. Charles 
Eliot Norton, in his Life of Dante— 
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edition of 1892, page 149—‘‘ but they start 
with Boccaccio, who was a story-telling 
gossip. He insinuates more than he as- 
serts concerning Dante's domestic infe- 
licity, and concludes a vague declaration 
about the miseries of married life with the 
words—‘ Truly I do not aflirm that these 
things happened to Dante, for I do not 
know ’!” 

This same story-telling gossip is respon- 
sible for many other stories concerning 
Dante which have since been accepted as 
true, and concerning which nobody knows 
to this day. At all events, Dante’s wife 
does not seem to have been a very com- 
forting or a very comfortable lady to 
have lived with. She was the mother of 
four of his children, who were all of them 
homely, according to the traditional tes- 
timony of their father himself; and one 
of them was certainly named Beatrice. 
After Dante’s expulsion from Florence 
his wife is said to have saved certain of 
his manuscripts from destruction; and 
the story runs that she sent the first seven 
cantos of The Inferno after him into his 
exile. This was not a little to her credit; 
and it is almost a pity that she never saw 
her husband again. 

Dante’s Beatrice, whom Boccaccio be- 
lieved to have been a member of the Por- 
tinari family—which may or may not 
be the case—and who at the mature age 
of eight excited the tender passion in the 
bosom of Dante, then a mature youth of 
nine, lived with her father, according 
to the guide-books, on the site of the 
Palazzo Salviati, on the corner of the 
Via del Corso and the Via del Pro- 
consolo ; and—still according to the 
guide-books—in the court- yard of the 
present building there remains, to this 
day, a stone seat, in a niche in the wall, 
upon which, tradition says, the blossom- 
ing poet was wont to sit and gaze in 
rapture upon the nursery windows of the 
object of his adoration. They saw each 
other—still according to tradition—in the 
court- yard of her father’s house, wher- 
ever if may have stood, at a May-day 
festival; and at first sight they were 
mutually attracted. No sooner met but 
they looked; no sooner looked but they 
loved. 

Dante has put on record the impres- 
sion she made upon him then. He tells 
how she appeared, and what she wore; 
and he adds—the translation is by Mr. 
Norton—‘‘ Though her image, which staid 


constantly with me, gave assurance to 
Love to hold lordship over me, yet it 
was of such noble virtue that it never 
suffered Love to-rule me without the 
faithful consul of the reason in those 
matters in which it were useful to hear 
such consul.” This must have been 
pleasant reading for the woman whom 
Dante married; and if it were found 
among the manuscripts which she pre- 
served from fire by her care and devotion, 
it would prove that Dante was himself not 
entirely blameless for the incompatibility 
of temper which is said to have existed 
between them. 

Signorina Portinari was married to 
somebody else before she was twenty- 
four; and Dante’s Beatrice died in 1290. 
She was probably not the woman Dante 
imagined her to be; and it would have 
been a great deal better for Dante, and for 
all concerned, if he had not set the fash- 
ion of falling in love with, and rhapso- 
dizing over, an ideal creature, which has 
since been followed ad nauseam by other 
poets not quite so divine. 

The whole question of the status and 
condition of the Casa Dante is involved 
in mystery and conjecture, which is not 
relieved by the widely varying statements 
of the local guides. His family certainly 
lived in its neighborhood, their domicile 
having not only an entrance upon the 
Piazza 8. Martino, but also one upon the 
Via Margherita, which runs by the side 
of what is now called the ‘‘ Dante House,” 
from No.1 Via Dante Alighieri to No. 3 
Via del Corso. But exactly where the 
domicile stood, and how much of it is 
now left, no person living can say; and 
all the doctors differ. Professor Cesare 
Calvi, of Florence, an enthusiastic and 
learnéd student of Dante and of his 
times, has devoted much care and thought 
to this portion of his subject; and to him 
I am indebted for the following hitherto 
unpublished attempt to unravel the tan- 
gle of words and of facts. 

‘*The present House of Dante,” he says, 
“has been rebuilt upon the site of a portion 
of the old house, which extended around 
to the Piazzetta della 8. Margherita. The 
Donati had several houses, in one of 
which lived Gemma Donati, whom Dante 
married. These houses looked out upon 
the back of the present Piazza della Rena, 
which, in those days, was called the Do- 
nati Court-yard. They had one house, 
also, on the Corso, opposite the Church of 
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VILLA PALMIERI. 


S. Maria dei Ricci. Beatrice Portinari 
lived in a palace on the Corso, afterwards 
called the Palazzo Cepparello, where now 
the Fathers Scolopi have their school.” 
The site of this house of the Portinari is 
No. 4 Via del Corso, some fifty or sixty 
paces from the Via Proconsolo, and some 
twenty-five paces from the little Via 8. 
Margherita. 
but if it contains a stone seat or a niche 
in the wall, where the juvenile lover of 
the Thirteenth Century could have sat 
and mooned, such a niche and such a seat 
are not the naked eye or 
through the spectacles of the Literary 
Pilgrim of the Nineteenth Century. 

Beyond the Porta S. Gallo is a mea- 
dow, or grove, which once belonged to 
Dante, and was a favorite spot of his in 
summer evenings, where he walked and 
pondered, and made anni rhyme with 
sganni and posse with grosse, without 
any interference on the part of his wife. 
It now forms a portion of the garden of 
the Villa Bondi, formerly the Villa Came- 
rata, standing on the Via della Piazzola, 
just beyond the smal! Dominican Con- 
vent on the right as one goes towards 
Fiesole. It is very close to the Villa Pal- 
mieri, or Villa Crawford, so intimately as- 
sociated by tradition with Boccaccio. 

VoL. XCIII.—No. 558.—98 


It possesses a court-yard, 


visible to 


‘*Dante’s Stone,” upon which, accord 
ing to tradition, the poet sat and gazed 
upon the Cathedral, then in course of 
construction, is itself of traditional au- 
thenticity, because little more than the 
lowest foundations of the 
been built in Dante’s time. The stone is 
still preserved, however, and, for safe 
keeping, it has been placed in the wall of 
the house numbered 30 Piazza del Duo- 
mo, on the south side of the square. It 
is a few feet above the street-level, and 
when the present chronicler last saw it, 
or tried to see it, it was entirely covered 
by election posters, 


Duomo had 


showing the power 
of politics over poetry even in Florence 
at the end of the prosaic Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

We are hardly inclined to think of 
Dante as a Path-Master or Street Commis- 
sioner; nevertheless, recently discovered 
documents show that in 1301, just after 
he had served his term as Prior, a petition 
was presented to the six officials who 
had charge of the public roads, squares, 
bridges, etc., of Florence, requesting that 
a certain thoroughfare should be wid- 
ened and extended, and that Dante was 
appointed to oversee the whole matter. 

The most interesting relic of Dante in 
Florence, except of course the famous al- 
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leged cast of his dead face in the Uffizi 
Gallery, is Giotto’s mural portrait in what 
was once the chapel of the Bargello. For 
many generations it was covered by re- 
peated coatings of the whitewash which 
the Italians are so fond of using in the 
wrong places, and it only saw the light 
again through the zeal and enthusiasm 
of Mr. R. H. Wilde and other American 
and English antiquaries, forty or fifty 
years ago. It is said to have been paint- 
ed in 1302, when Dante was in his prime; 
and, although it has been sadly abused, it 
is very precious in the eyes of all lovers 
of the lover of Beatrice. 

Mr. Ilare points out a number of the 
Landmarks of Boccaccio here: the site of 
‘‘the darksome, sad, and silent house ” 
in which he was born [?]; the Chureh of 
S. Stefano, between the Via Porta S. Maria 
and the Uffizi Palace, where he once lec- 
tured upon Dante's Divine Comedy ; 
the Via della Morta, behind the Miseri- 
cordia, which is the scene of a Romeo 
and Juliet sort of a tale by Boccaccio; 
the old tower of the Palazzo Manelli on 
the corner of the Ponte Vecchio (No. 1) 
and the Via de’ Bardi, just at the end of 
the bridge, where he spent many happy 
hours with his friend Francesco de’ Ama- 
netti, who is said to have made a copy of 
the Decameron from the original manu- 
script. But, curiously enough, Mr. Hare 
does not allude to Boceaccio’s association 
with the Villa Palmieri near Fiesole, 
where achoice party of ladies and gentle- 
men are said to have spent some time, 
during the plague of 1348, in the telling 
of choice stories for each others’ amuse- 
ment. This fine old country-seat, now 
called the Villa Crawford, and a favorite 
Florentine residence of the present Eng- 
lish Queen, is on the Via Boccaccio, on the 
right-hand side, and about half-way up the 
hill, as one goes, by the Porta S. Gallo, 
towards Fiesole. It has many terraces; 
and is guarded by ancient statues of Ital- 
ian gentlemen and ladies of Boccaccio’s 
day, who strike one, as they struck Mr. 
Howells, as being plastic representations 
of the very members of high life who so 
long ago narrated Boccaccio’s tales of deep 
and lasting love. They are far away from 
the electric cars, which run to and from 
Florence and Fiesole—in Boston style. 
And the prosaic Nineteenth Century has 
not yet succeeded in robbing them of any 
of their Fourteenth Century charm. 

The Villa Gherardo, or Villa Ross, on 


the Via Settignanese, and about half-way 
up the hill towards the little village of Set- 
tignano, just at the outskirts of Florence, 
also lays claim to the Decameron. It 
is a fine old chateau, of large size and 
with beautiful gardens. It dates back to 
the Tenth Century, it has a terrace of its 
own, and it is approached by a long, wind- 
ing avenue, thickly hedged by bushes of 
luxuriant roses. It is now occupied by 
Mr. Ross, an English gentleman, who has 
made horticulture his particular and very 
successful study, and by Mrs. Janet Ross, 
his wife, equally distinguished in the 
study of letters. Here Mr. Mark Twain, 
their near neighbor in the winter of 
1892-93, entertained, more than once, a 
select company of ladies and gentle- 
men with the stories of Jim Woolf and 
Huckleberry Finn, while the influenza, 
in a mild form, was raging in the city at 
their feet. Mr. and Mrs. Ross prove very 
conclusively, from local tradition, and 
from Boceaccio’s own description of the 
Villa Gherardo in the Introduction to 
the Decameron, that theirs is the ‘ state- 
ly palace, with a grand and beautiful 
court in the middle, upon a little em- 
inence, remote from any great road, amid 
trees and shrubs of an agreeable verdure, 
and two short miles from Florence,” to 
which the story-tellers repaired on the 
now famous Wednesday, by break of day. 
The galleries and fine apartments are still 
‘elegantly fitted up and adorned with 
the curious paintings” of which Boccac- 
cio spoke; and around it are still “its fine 
meadows and most delightful gardens, 
with fountains of the best and purest 
water”; while ‘‘the rooms are graced 
with the flowers of the season, to the great 
satisfaction of all who see them,” even at 
the present time. 

It will be remembered that at the end 
of the second day, which was Thursday, 
Neifile, the new Queen of the Feast, pro- 
posed an adjournment to another time 
and to another place; and that on the 
Monday morning early, ‘conducted by 
the music of the nightingales and other 
tuneful birds,” they went ** full west” by 
a little path, little frequented, to another 
beautiful palace, situated also on an emi- 
nence and on a large plain. Here were 
‘* broad, straight walks, filled with vines; 
and in the middle of the garden was a 
plot of ground like a meadow; and in the 
centre of the meadow was a fountain of 
white marble.” And so came they to the 














Villa Palmieri; and Signor Filostrato be- 
gan the First Novel of the Third Day. 
The story is still extant, thanks, perliaps, 
to Amanetti’s copy of the original manu- 
script, and is written in very choice Ital- 
ian, hardly fit to be translated into the 
vitiated English of the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

The association of these two houses 
with the Decameron is further estab- 
lished by Baldelli in his Life of Boccac- 
cio. He wrote that the poet owned a 
small villa in the parish of Maiano, and 
that he was fond of describing the sur- 
rounding country, particularly the smil- 
ing slopes and rich valleys of the Fiesole- 
an hills, which overshadowed his modest 
dwelling. ‘‘ Thus,” continues the biogra- 
pher, ‘‘from the poetical picture which 
he draws of the first halting-place of 
the gay company we recognize the Villa 
Gherardo, while from the description of 
the sumptuous palace to which they after- 
wards went, in order not to be annoyed 
by tiresome visitors, [do we recognize} the 
beautiful Villa Palmieri.” 


VILLA ROSS. 





The confusion and the misinformation 
contained in the guide-books to Florence, 
of all languages and in all times, are too 
profound and too ingenious to be alto- 
gether accidental. When we are told 
that the site of the house in which Boce- 
saccio first saw the light is now marked 
by an old fountain on the corner of the 
Via Guicciardini and the Via Toscanella, 
we consider the matter very simple; but 
when we find that the Via Toscanella and 
the Via Guicciardini run in parallel lines, 
and cannot have a corner, and when we 
discover no sign of a fountain in either 
street, we sit down in some ancient door- 
way in utter despair. We are forced to 
conjecture that the fountain on the Borgo 
S. Jacopo, just around the corner from 
the Via Guicciardini, and some steps 
away from the Via Toscanella, may per- 
haps be upon the sacred spot from which 
the author of the Decameron set out upon 
his illustrious career, until, after further 
research, we learn, upon excellent au- 
thority, that Boccaccio was not born in 
Florence at all! 
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Boccaccio certainly lived, and died, 
and was buried—for a time—in the other- 
wise uninteresting little town of Certal- 
do, about thirty-five miles from Florence, 
and on the road to Siena. His house, 
very much restored, and marked with a 
tablet, is still in existence there; and his 
fellow-townsmen,.although they scatter- 
ed his bones and broke his monument a 
century or so ago, still assert, and with 
proper pride, that he was born in their 
midst; mainly upon the strength of the 
fact that he called himself ‘* Boccaccio 
of Certaldo.”’ 

That Boccaccio, the son of a Parisian 
mother, was born in Paris and brought by 
an Italian father to Florence at an early 
age, is, however, the generally accepted 
theory of the place and conditions of his 
birth. And this is the conclusion reach- 
ed by Dr. Marcus Landau, a German bi- 
ographer of Boccaccio, and a careful and 
conscientious student of his subject. He 
bases his belief upon circumstantial evi- 
dence, as well as upon Boceaccio’s Ame- 
to, which is, unquestionably, a slightly 
veiled account of the story of the poet’s 
mother as told in later years by the poet 
himself. Nevertheless, Roberto Gherardo 
(Lord of Gherardo) left an interesting, 
and very prolix, manuscript account, 
written in 1740, of the house near his 
own estate, and called Villeggiatura di 
Maiano. He said—the translation is fur- 
nished me by Mrs. Ross—‘‘in a small 
villa near Corbignano, now owned by Si- 
gnor Ottavio Ruggeri, and which ift an- 
cient times belonged to Boccaccio di 
Chellino, and where he lived after he left 
Certaldo, his birthplace, to come to Flor- 
ence, was born our Maestro Giovanni, 
whose birthplace, tili now, it has been 
impossible to discover. I am the more 
convinced that our Maestro was born in 
this villa because it lies about a mile dis- 
tant from the valley of Ameto, where he 
describes himself, under the name of 
Ameto, as often visiting the Fairies and 
the Dryads who inhabited these forests, 
he being the child of the adjacent hills.” 
This may have been convincing to the 
Lord of the Villa Gherardo, in the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century, but I do not 
give it as convincing to a lord of a high- 
stoop brick house in Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, at the end of the Nineteenth 
Century; and where Boccaccio was born, 
so long as he was not born in Florence, 
leaving a Literary Landmark here, on 


that account, it is not the purpose of this 
paper to discuss. That the Gherardi 
bought Pelagio del Poggio—‘‘ the House 
on the Slope ”’—in the year of our Lord 
1342, and held it in their family until it 
came into the possession of Mr. Ross, a 
few years ago, it may not be out of place 
to mention here, as showing that the 
Italians do not, as a rule, ‘‘ move” on the 
first day of every May. 

Mr. Howells has not only foreclosed all 
literary mortgages upon the Meadow of 
Dante in Florence, but he has ploughed 
and harrowed the Landmarks of Savona- 
rola here, and has sown and reaped a rich 
harvest. The gleaner of the after-math 
can only say that Savonarola sprouted, 
and blossomed, and bore his fruit, in the 
hard rough field of Florentine tares which 
ultimately crushed his body and set his 
great spirit free. 

He entered the Convent of S. Marco 
here as a young man, when he created no 
particular impression either by his words 
or by his deeds; but when, some years 
later, he was appointed Prior of the Con- 
vent, he at once made himself heard and 
felt. He exhorted and scolded clergy 
as well as laity; and he preached purity 
of political as well as of personal con- 
duct. And the more he was ordered by 
his superiors to be silent, the more he 
talked. He was hissed and hooted, and 
pelted with curses and with stones. He 
was stretched, in the Bargello, upon the 
rack which tortured his body as cruelly 
as persecution had tortured his soul. He 
saw his two faithful monks slaughtered 
before his eyes; he was hung up by the 
neck on the scaffold; and his body was 
consumed by fire while life was still in 
it; and still he preached. And still he 
preaches to all the world. ‘* My sons,” 
he said, in the Library of S. Mareo—‘‘ my 
sons, in the presence of God, standing be- 
fore the sacred host, and with my ene- 
mies already in the Convent, I now con- 
firm my doctrine. What I have said 
came to me from God, and He is my wit- 
ness in Heaven that what I say is true.... 
My last admonition to you is this—Let 
your arms be faith, patience, and prayer. 
...-L. know not whether my enemies will 
take my life; but of this 1 am certain, 
that dead, I shall be able to do more for 
you in Heaven, than living, I have ever 
had power to do on earth.” 

Pope Pius VII., many years after Sa- 
vonarola’s death, is reported to have said: 




















—'‘*T shall learn in the next world the 
mystery of that man. War raged around 
Savonarola in his lifetime; it has never 
ceased since his death. Saint, schismatic, 
or heretic, ignorant vandal or Christian 
martyr, prophet or charlatan, champion 
of the Roman Church, or apostle of eman- 
cipated Italy—which was Savonarola?” 

Whether he was saint or heretic, proph- 
et or charlatan, Savonarola and his mem- 
ory are still honored in Florence; and 
his relics are never profaned even by po- 
litical posters. The crucifix before which 
he is said to have knelt in prayer is still 
cherished in the Chureh of S. Michele; 
his portrait is still religiously kept in the 
Convent of S. Mareo, where one still sees 
now and then, on the priests in its clois- 
ters, the white Dominican gowns similar 
to that in which he preached; and in the 
cells in the Convent occupied by him in 
later life are carefully preserved not only 
this portrait, attributed to Fra Bartolom- 
meo—and the best of him ever taken— 
but some of his manuscripts, portions of 
his wardrobe, his rosary, and a bit of 
charred wood, plucked from the fire upon 
which his body was consumed. 

It was hoped that this might prove a 
memorial of Florence unique in its way, 
because of no oecurrence of the name of 
Medici. But as Mr. Dick could not resist 
the mention of Charles I., so can I not 
help a passing allusion or two to the fam- 
ily which for years forced themselves into 
every event connected with the history 
of the city. Ferdinand II. of that tribe, 
as will be seen, attempted to patronize 
Galileo: and Lorenzo the Magnificent, on 
his death-bed, was, according to tradition, 
severely snubbed by Savonarola. Dying 
in his villa at Careggi, the Magnificent 
Medici sent for the Fighting Prior of S. 
Marco, to whom he confessed as many of 
his greater sins as he could remember in 
so short a time. Absolution was prom- 
ised on three conditions. First, that he 
should have a full and lively faith in the 
merey of God. This was easy enough. 
Second, that he should restore all things 
he had unjustly possessed himself of. 
This was harder, but it could be done. 
Third, that he should restore liberty to 
the people of Florence. This was too 
much to ask, even of a dying man, and 
even in view of so glorious a reward. 
And the magnificent monk left the mis- 
erable Medici to go. unforgiven of priest, 
before the Final Judge. 


THE LITERARY LANDMARKS OF FLORENCE. 
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It is only proper to observe here that 
considerable doubt has been expressed in 
regard to this story, which is based main- 
ly on the statements of Savonarola’s 
friends. Poliziano, who was with Lo- 
renzo, says, simply, that Savonarola con- 
fessed the Medici, but retired without vol- 
unteering the blessing. 

The beautiful Villa di Careggi lies out- 
side of the Barrier Ponte Rosso, on the 
left. It is reached by the Via Vittorio 
Emanuele and the Via Macerelli. The 
name is on the gate; and not very much 
but the name is left of what Savonarola 
and the Medici knew of it. 

Savonarola was imprisoned in the Al- 
berghettino—or little hotel, and an un- 
comfortable little hotel it must have been 
for him—a small chamber in the Tower 
of the Palazzo Vecchio; and he spent the 
last night of his mortal life in the great 
hall of the Consiglio, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Sala dei Cinquecento, erected 
by himself for the meetings of the Coun- 
cil established by his advice. He is said 
to have slept peacefully on the stone floor 
of this room, with his head pillowed on 
the knees of a faithful attendant; and on 
the morning of his execution he received 
the last sacrament in the Chapel of S. 
Bernardo, a beautiful little sanctuary well 
worthy of a visit for its own beautiful 
sake. 

The scene of Savonarola’s death, ac- 
cording to tradition, and to the local 
guide- books, is on the site of the great 
Fountain of Neptune, by the side of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, in the Piazza della Si- 
gnoria. But the execution would seem to 
have taken place nearer the centre of the 
square, if any reliance can be placed upon 
an old and obviously incorrect represen- 
tation of the event which is preserved in 
the inner of Savonarola’s two cells in the 
Convent of S. Mareo. The picture is not 
dated, but it was painted before the erec- 
tion of the Uffizi Palace, in the middle of 
the Sixteenth Century, and it showsa long 
platform stretching from the corner of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, where the fountain 
now stands, but many yards further tow- 
ards the north, and about the site of the 
great glaring electric light of which Mr. 
Ruskin so justly complains. It should 
be mentioned here that*most of the mod- 
ern maps and plans of Florence are con- 
structed with an eye for the picturesque, 
and without any regard to the natural 
and accepted points of the compass, the 
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North and the South being rarely, if ever, 
on the top or the bottom of the docu- 
ments. 

Savonarola’s ashes were gathered to- 
gether at nightfall, after the execution, 
and were cast into the Arno. Like the 
ashes of Wiclif which were thrown into 
the river Swift, they have gone ** into nar- 
row seas, and thence into the broad ocean, 
and thus become the emblem of his doc- 
trine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over.” 

Notwithstanding the pride of Floren- 
tines in the possession of the bones of 
Galileo, he did in reality very little for 
Florence, except to come here to die. The 
oscillations of a hanging-lamp in the Ca- 
thedral at Pisa gave him the first idea of 
the pendulum; and he first turned his at- 
tention to the thermometer, the telescope, 
and the microscope at Padua. When he 
was punished by the Inquisition because 
he said that the world moved, he sought 
refuge in Florence; and from here he 
went, peacefully and willingly, in 1642, 
to join the stars which he had brought so 
much nearer to the moving earth. 

The Casa Galileo (on the south side of 
the Arno), No. 13 Costa S. Giorgio, in 
which Galileo lived for some years, is a 
long house on a sharp incline; two sto- 
ries in height up the hill, three stories in 
height below. It is defaced by ugly 
modern frescoes, and by a libellous por- 
trait of its illustrious occupant. <A mili- 
tary barrack is just beneath it, and crowds 
of children beg coppers of the Landmark- 
er who sits him down in front of it to 
record his impressions; while their sen- 
iors look over his shoulder at the little 
book in which, to their great surprise, he 
is making notes and not a picturesque 
sketch. 

The tablet on this house of Galileo 
seems to have been placed there, not to 
record the great fact that it was Galileo's 
house, but rather to record the utterly un- 
important fact that once a certain mem- 
ber of the Medici family condescended to 
call upon Galileo here. And on the tab- 
let on Galileo’s house at Arcetri, near the 
famous Tower, there is no hint given to 
the world that a greater than any of the 
Medici, one John Milton, a young Eng- 
lish poet, destined soon to lose the sight 
of his eyes, came, in 1638, to visit the 
great Italian astronomer, grown blind al- 
ready by weight of years and of sorrow. 

Although one of Landor’s Imagmary 
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Conversations was that between Galileo 
aud Milton on this occasion, neither Gali- 
leo nor Milton recorded, unfortunately, 
what was then said or done. {t was un- 
questionably talk too good to have gone 
up the chimney or out of the window; 
and it is very hard for us, even with Lan- 
dor’s aid, to imagine it. 

Galileo’s Tower at Arcetri is well wor- 
thy of a visit, because of the view to be 
obtained from its top, if for no other rea- 
son. It is situated upon a commanding 
eminence, six or seven hundred feet above 
the Valley of the Arno; and it is reached 
by the Porta Romana, along the broad 
Viale di Poggio Imperiale, lined with its 
tall cypress-trees. Here are still pre 
served, in the study he occupied for many 
years, Galileo’s microscope, many of his 
astronomical instruments, his portrait 
from life, in pen and ink, it is supposed 
by Guido Reni, one of his autograph let- 
ters, the mask of his dead face, and other 
interesting relics. And by the rough 
wooden steps by which he himself clinib- 
ed towards the sky, one can now ascend 
to the square roof, to see the stars by 
night; and to see, by day, a vista almost 
unparalleled for beauty in all this revolv- 
ing world in which we live. 

Galileo’s Tower forms a wing of a long, 
narrow mansion, beautiful and comfort- 
able and cheerful enough, no doubt, in 
the summer months, but cold and ear- 
petless and dreary in the bleak winter 
weather of Sunny Italy. It contains old 
and picturesque furniture, and frescoes, 
and a few rare pictures, notably a por- 
trait of Michael Angelo, attributed to 
himself, and a pencil sketch, by Canova, 
of the Mother of all the Buona-partés; 
a family which, not being content with 
having taken possession of almost all the 
rest of the world, still claims to have been 
indigenous to this soil. 

The Villa Galileo, in which Galileo 
lived in Arcetri, while using the Tower 
as his work-shop by night and by day, 
and in which he died, is now numbered 
23 Via del Piano di Giullari. It stands 
behind and below the Tower, only a 
short distance away, and it is on the first 
turn to the right as one ascends to the 
Porta Romana. The house on tlie street 
side is commonplace enough, except fora 
baddish modern bust of Galileo, and for 
a tablet bearing the dates of his birth and 
his death. The ‘* back of the house,” as 
one of the guide-books expresses it, ‘* fronts 
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on a beautiful garden, and commands a 
His life 


saddened by domestic as well as by public 


most lovely view.” here was 
trials, and was only occasionally cheered 
by such expressions of sympathy as men 
like John Milton could bring to him. The 
house does not seem to have been altered 
since Galileo died---in the year in which 
Newton But as it is not ‘‘a 
show place,” and as permission to enter it 


was born. 


is only granted by the courtesy of the 
present proprietor, a private gentleman, 
the present chronicler can only speak of 
it as he saw it from the little street; and 
he can only thank Galileo for having 
lived in it, and for having lived at all. 

Both the house and the Tower of Gali- 
leo, at Arcetri, are now easily reached 
from Florence by the prosaic horse-car, 
which, like the Buona-partés of three- 
quarters of a century ago, has taken pos- 
session of all lands; and which is called, 
in all languages except in the language 
which originally gave it a name—*‘ the 
tram.” 

Galileo’s body now lies in a magnificent 
monument in the nave of the Church of 
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S. Croce. According to the Misses Su- 
san and Joanna Horner, as set down in 
their admirable Walks in Florence, when 
were here, in 
a titled 
and enthusiastic idiot cut off and carried 
away the forefinger and thumb of the 
right hand of the Master, in order ‘‘ to 


Galileo’s bones removed 


1757, from an adjoining chapel, 


possess the instruments with which Gali 
An- 
other finger, removed by another vandal, 
is said to be preserved in the room ded- 
icated to Galileo at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History here. Happily the head of 
Galileo, which directed **instru- 
was undisturbed, and now rests 
with what was left of his terrestrial body. 
Many years ago Leigh Hunt wrote: 
‘** Above all, I know not whether the most 
interesting sight in Florence is not a lit- 
tle mysterious bit of something looking 
like parchment, which is shown you un- 


leo had written his great works.” 


these 
ments,” 


der a glass case in the principal public 
library. 
ven, and is one of the fingers of Galileo. 


It stands pointing toward Hea- 


The hand to which it belonged is supposed 
to have been put to torture by the Inquisi- 
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tion, forascribing motion tothe Earth; and 
the finger is now worshipped for having 
proved the motion. After this let no suf- 
fering reformer’s pen misgive him. If 
liis cause be good, justice will be done it 
some day.” 

Milton came to Florence in the autumn 
of 1638, and he seems to have made many 
friends here, and to have been hospitably 
entertained. ‘‘In the private academies 
of Italy, whither I was favored to resort,” 
he wrote, ‘‘some trifles which I had in 
memory, composed at under twenty or 
thereabout, met with an acceptance above 
what I had looked for; and other things 
which I had shifted, in scarcity of books 
and conveniences, to patch up among 
them, were received with written encomi- 
um which the Italian is not forward to 
bestow on men of this side the Alps.” 
Again he said:—‘‘There it was that I 
found and visited Galileo, grown old, a 
prisoner of the Inquisition, for thinking, in 
Astronom y, otherwise than the Franciscan 
and the Dominican licensers thought.” 

Milton came back to Florence in the 
spring of 1639, when, according to his own 
account, he was received with no less 
eagerness than if the return had been to 
his native country and his friends at home. 
He remained here two monthis on the sec- 
ond visit, and Masson believes that he saw 
Galileo again, and probably more than 
once. 

While Amerigo Vespucci has no espe- 
cial claims to Landmarks that are Liter- 
ary except as the writer of voluminous 
and excellent letters, the literature of a 
great nation owes to him at least a name; 
and some of its makers and its readers on 
that account, if on no other, will perhaps 
care to know, when they come to Flor- 
ence, just where he was born and lived. 
The site of his house on the Borgo Ognis- 
santi—No. 18—and near the Via dei Fos- 
si, is now occupied by a hospital founded 
by him. Here he wrote the letter which 
Waldseemiiller quoted in his Cosmo- 
graphic Introductio in 1507, with the re- 
mark :—‘* Now a fourth part of the World 
has been found by Amerigo Vespucci, and 
I do not see why we should be prevented 
from calling it Ameriga or America.” 
And thus did the local habitation which 
Columbus is credited with discovering for 
us get its name. A stone in the floor of a 
chapel in the adjoining Church of Ognis- 
santi bears the legend, in Latin, that it was 
once the property of Vespucci; and the 


broad avenue on the banks of the river, 
from the Ponte alla Carraia to the Piazza 
degli Zuavi, is called Lung’ Arno Ameri- 
go Vespucci to this day,—with no one to 
object. 

Niccolo Macchiavelli is chiefly inter- 
esting to the students of English litera- 
ture as having contributed two important 
words to the language. As Macaulay said, 
out of the surname of Macchiavelli we 
have coined an epithet for a knave, and 
out of his Christian name a synonym for 
the devil, and as Hudibras Butler put 
it,— 

“Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 

Tho’ he gave his name to our Old Nick.” 


Whether the Devil, in this case, has got 
more, or less, than his due, it is not my 
place, or my purpose, or in my power, here 
to Say. 

The house in which Macchiavelli lived, 
and died, at No. 16 Via Guicciardini, and a 
stone’s-throw from the Ponte Vecchio, on 
the south side of the river, has no less than 
two tablets to mark these facts, the later 
and larger one having been placed there 
in 1869, the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the great man’s birth. The mansion 
has been cruelly done over, during the 
last decade or two; and its beautiful door 
was carried to the Tower of Galileo, where 
it is still preserved. The house, as it now 
appears, is commonplace and homely, but 
it is still a good enough house to have 
lived and died in, and its occupant no 
doubt found it so, after an experience 
worse than death in a Florentine jail. 

Macchiavelli, poet, philosopher, critic, 
historian, orator, diplomat, was locked up 
for many months, and among the low- 
est criminals, in the Stinche, an ancient 
prison which has since disappeared, and 
the site of which is now occupied by the 
Accademia Filarmonica and the Teatro 
Pagliano, in the Via del Fosso, near the 
Piazza 8. Croce. 

Macchiavelli was buried in the Church 
of S. Croce. His monument, erected by 
public subscription, many years after his 
death, was a tardy recognition of what 
he certainly did for his tewn and his 
country. 

The Misses Horner tell a pretty story 
of a flying visit made by Tasso once to 
the architect Bernardo Buontalenti. The 
poet, living at Ferrara, had heard of the 
production on the Florentine stage of 
his pastoral of Aminta, and that the suc- 
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cess which it had met here was due, in 
a great measure, to the scenery painted 
for the occasion by Buontalenti. Elabo- 
rate settings have saved many a doubtful 
play since those days, a fact which dram- 
atists are slow to recognize; but Tasso, 
nobler than some of the men who have 
come after him, rode all the way to Flor- 
ence to thank the artist, whom he em- 
braced and kissed upon the forehead ; and 


GALILEO’S 


he then left as suddenly and as unexpect- 
edly as he had arrived. When play- 
wrights embrace scene- painters in our 
day we can hail the dramatic millennium 
as having come. again. 

Buontalenti’s house still stands on the 
corner of the Via Maggio—No. 37—and 
the little Via Marsili, on the left-hand 
side as one passes along the latter street 
from the Ponte S. Trinita towards the 
Piazza 8. Felicita. But if the frescoes of 
Poccetti, of which the guide-books speak, 
were on the outer walls of the building, 
they have been stuccoed and kalsomined 
out of all existence by later owners. 

Montaigne visited Florence in 1580, 
staying at the Angel Inn, where the 
charges were seven reals a day for man 


and horse, Florence being considered the 
dearest city in italy. A real is a Spanish 
coin worth at the present time about five 
American cents. 

At a festival on St. John’s Day here he 
had an opportunity of seeing all the wo- 
men, old and young, and he was obliged 
to confess that the amount of beauty at 
Florence appeared to him to be very lim- 
ited. He remarks upon a Florentine cus- 
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tom of cooling wine by putting snow in 
the glass, which liked him not; and he 
recorded his having bought eleven plays 
and some other pieces, and the fact that 
he saw here a copy of Boccaccio’s will, 
with a discourse on the Decameron, tlie 
will being printed verbatim from the ori- 
ginal, which was written on a ragged bit 
of parchment. 

John Evelyn records in his Diary that 
he arrived in Florence on the 22d Octo- 
ber, 1644, being recommended to the house 
of Signor Baritiere, in the Piazza Spirito 
Santo, where he was exceeding well 
treated. His life here was that of the 
ordinary observant tourist of the present 
day. 

Thomas Gray and Horace Walpole were 
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together in Florence for some fifteen 
months in 1739-40, and were the guests of 
Horace Mann, although they do not say 
where. They went to Rome and proba- 
bly to Venice together, but no particulars 
of these visits are to be found in Gray’s 
Letters, edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
nor in the published correspondence of 
Walpole. 

Smollett came to Florence in January, 
1765, and ‘‘ lodged at the Widow Vini- 
ni’s, an English house delightfully situ 
ated on the bank of the Arno.” The 
landlady, who was a native of England, 
he found very obliging; the rooms were 
comfortable, and the entertainment good 
and reasonable. He gave no account of 
his personal experiences here, and he hint- 
ed not at the exact, or the approximate, site 
of the Widow Vinini's hostelry. He saw 
a large number of fashionable persons 
in Florence, he spoke of its ‘‘ tolerable” 
opera, and he dwelt at length upon the 
habits of the aristocrats of Florence in 
entering into partnership with the shop- 
keepers, even selling their own wine by 
retail. And he thought it ‘pretty ex- 
traordinary that it should not be deemed 
disparagement in a nobleman to sell half 
a pound of figs, or a palm of ribbon or 
tape, or to take money for a flask of sour 
wine, and yet be counted infamous to 
match his daughter to the family of a 
person who has distinguished himself in 
any of the learned professions.” 

Alfieri lived and died in the Palazzo 
Masetti, on the Lung’ Arno Corsini, No. 
2, facing the river, and a few steps west 
of the Ponte S. Trinita, the tablet inform- 
ing the passer-by that here ‘‘ the Prince of 
Tragedy wrote for the glory and the re- 
generation of Italy.” The younger Du- 
mas, who made a pious pilgrimage to this 
house a few years ago, described Alfieri’s 
apartments as being upon the second 
floor; and Alfieri said in his Memoirs 
that he took possession of them in 1793. 
He told the story of his own life here— 
‘‘the air, the view, the comfort, exciting 
his intellectual faculties to the utmost.” 
The Countess of Albany was his constant 
companion in this mansion; and he died, 
in 1803, with his hand in hers. In his 
final delirium he repeated one hundred 
verses of Hesiod, which he had read but 
once, and that in his youth. He went out 
of the world in the midst of his work and 
in complete harness. Alfieri’s monument, 
by Canova, in the Church of 8. Croce, was 


erected in 1810 by the Countess of Albany, 
who herself lies in the same church under 
a beautiful tomb of white marble. She 
survived him twenty-one years. 

The authorities of Florence have been 
very liberal in their tablets to their illus- 
trious dead, and unusually generous in 
their 6ugraved testimonials to tle illus- 
trious strangers who have lived and died in 
their midst. These tablets are in all quar- 
ters of the town, and upon buildings of all 
sorts and conditions. They are almost as 
thick as were the autumnal leaves which 
strewed the brooks in Vallombrosa, when 
Milton saw it in 1638, and generally they 
execute their purposes with a fair show 
of truth. They are, however, often very 
confusing to the blind pilgrims, led by 
blind guide- books, and sometimes they 
force him to stagger from side to side of 
the little thoroughfares, with his head in 
the air and his feet in the mud, which is 
sometimes deep in Florence. He cannot 
afford to let one of them escape him, and 
while he is searching in vain for the house 
in which Byron lodged or Hawthorne 
studied, he will stumble, perhaps, unex- 
pectedly and much to his satisfaction upon 
the house in which Mrs. Browning or 
Mrs. Trollope died; and he will thank the 
authorities for giving him so much help 
as that, although he will, in the mean 
time, have wasted many precious minutes 
in trying to decipher the name of some 
Giovanni Somebody of whom he never 
heard, and for whom he does not care. 

Byron spent but a day in Florence on 
his first visit, in 1817. He went to the 
two galleries and to the Medici Chapel, 
which he described ‘‘as fine frippery in 
great slabs of various expensive stones, 
to commemorate fifty rotten and forgot- 
ten carcasses. It is unfinished and will 
remain so.” In 1821 he was here again 
with Samuel Rogers, but only for a short 
time, and he has left no footprints in 
Florence at all. 

Shelley was in Florence for a few 
months in the winter of 1819-20. Flor- 
entine art and literature seem to have im- 
pressed him less than the natural beau- 
ties of the surrounding ¢ountry; and of 
its inhabitants, native and foreign, he saw 
but little, living here, as elsewhere, almost 
entirely within himself. 

Leigh Hunt came to Florence in the 
summer of 1823. In his Autobiography 
he wrote:—'‘* The night of our arrival we 
put up at a hotel in a very public street, 
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and were kept awake 
by songs and guitars. 
... From the hotel we 
went to a lodging in 
the Street of Beauti- 
ful Women—Via delle 


Belle Donne—a name 


which it is a sort of 
tune to pronounce. 
We there heard one 
night a concert in 
the street; and look- 
ing out, saw music- 


stands, books, ete., in 
regular order, and am- 
ateurs performing as 
in a room. Opposite 
our lodgings was an 
inscription on a house, 
purporting that it was 
the hospital of the 
Monks of Vallombro- 
sa. From the Via 
delle Belle Donne we 
went to live in the 
Piazza S. Croce, in the 
house on the 
left side of it, next to 


eorner 


the church of that 
name.... We lodged 
in the house of a 


Greek, who came from 
the Island of Andros, 
and was called Dionys- 
ius; aname which has 
existed there, perhaps, 
ever since the god who 
bore it. Our host was 
a proper Bacchanalian, 
always drunk, and he spoke faster than I 
ever heard. He had a‘ fair Andrian’ for 
his mother, old and ugly, whose name 
was Bella.” 

A little later the Hunts went to Maiano, 
a village on the slope of the Fiesolean hills, 
where he found the manners of the ham- 
let very pleasant and cheerful; and he 
said that the greatest comfort he experi- 
enced in Italy (next to writing a book) 
was living in that neighborhood, and 
thinking of Boceaccio as he went about. 
He speaks of the tradition that Boceac- 
cio’s father had a house at Maiano, and 
that the poet was fond of the place. 
Out of his windows Hunt could see the 
Villa Gherardo, the Decameron Valley of 
Ladies, a villa belonging to the family of 
Macchiavelli, and Settignano, where Mi- 
chael Angelo was born; and he has often 
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told with what pleasure he looked back 
upon it all in later life. Here he had the 
society of Kirkup, Landor, and Charles 
Armitage Brown. And Hazlitt, who came 
him here, described him as 

‘*My last day in Italy,” 
was jovial. I had a proper 
Bacchanalian parting with Florence. <A 
stranger and I cracked a bottle together 
in high style. He ran against me with a 
flask of wine in his hand, and divided it 
gloriously between us. My white waist- 
coat was drenched into rose-color. It 
was impossible to be angry with his good- 
humored face; so we complimented one 
another on our joviality, and we parted 
on the most jovial terms.” 

In 1828 Longfellow took up his abode in 
a house upon the Piazza S. Maria Novella, 
close to the Church of §. Maria Novella, 


to see 
** moulting.” 
he wrote, ** 


once 
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where, as he remembered, Boccaccio placed 
the opening scene of the Decameron. In 
November, 1868, he wrote to Lowell:— 
‘* Weare in the Hotel Arno; we are sump- 
tuously lodged in a palace on the Lung’ 
Arno, within a stone’s-throw of the Ponte 
Vecchio. My bedroom, looking over the 
river, is thirty-three feet by thirty, and 
high in proportion. I feel as if I were 
sleeping in some public square—that of 
the Gran Duea, for instance, with David 
and the Perseus looking at me. I was 
there this morning before breakfast; so 
that I fairly woke up there, and rubbed 
my eyes and wondered if I were awake 
or dreaming.” 

In January, 1869, Longfellow wrote :— 
‘Florence was charming. We _ were 
there only three weeks, but we are going 
back again. We had a beautiful apart- 
ment close by the Ponte Vecchio, and 
right in the heart of the medizval town. 
Close by, too, was the little church of 8. 
Stefano, where Boccaccio read his com- 
ment on Dante; and the Uffizi and the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and Giotto’s tower and 
il mio bel S. Giovanni. It was delight- 
ful to be there.” 

The Villa Landor stands on the road to 
Fiesole, a mile or so beyond the Porta 
Gallo and on the Via delle Fontanelle. 
The property, bought by Landor in 1829, 
has lately come into the possession of 
Professor Willard Fiske, who has enlarged 
and almost rebuilt the house, although 
certain of Landor’s favorite apartments, 
notably the dining-room, the drawing- 
room, and Landor’s bedroom, have been 
carefully preserved. Here he held his fa- 
mous Conversations, imaginary and real, 
and from his windows he enjoyed that 
fair Florentine prospect which age can- 
not wither and custom cannot stale. Mr. 
Fiske has had a series of fine pho- 
tographs made of the house as it was 
in Landor’s day, a set of which he has 
presented to the British Museum. It was 
out of one of the windows of this dining- 
room, by-the-way, that Landor once, in a 
fit of rash impetuosity, threw his cook; a 
deed he always regretted, because, as he 
expressed it, if he had selected the other 
window, he would not have demolished a 
bed of tulips of which he was very fond! 
Landor’s guests here were all the dis- 
tinguished men of letters who came to 
Florence in his day. 

On the 2d April, 1845, Dickens wrote 
to Forster:—‘‘I went up to the Convent 


fat Fiesole], which is on a height, and was 
leaning over a dwarf wall, basking in the 
noble view over a vast range of hill and 
valley, when a little peasant girl came up 
and began to point out the localities. 
‘ Ecco la villa Landora ! was one of the 
first half-dozen sentences she spoke. My 
heart swelled, as Landor’s would have 
done, when I looked down upon it, nest- 
ling among its olive-trees and vines.... 
I plucked a leaf of ivy from the Convent 
garden as I looked; and here it is for 
Landor, with my love.” 

Landor died, in 1864, in the Via della 
Nunziatina, now Via della Chiesa—No. 
93—a poverty-stricken, shabby little 
street, which was never genteel. It is 
on what is here called ‘‘the other side of 
the river,” and it runs from nothing to 
nowhere. - It is peopled by wheelwrights 
and venders of vegetables, as poor as is 
the street itself; it has no prospect of any- 
thing that is not commonplace, and it is 
far away from everything that Landor 
could have loved, or that could have made 
life to him worth living. No. 93 is one 
of the few respectable residences in the 
street. It overlooks, from the upper 
windows, and despite the high wall, the 
gardens of 8. Maria Carmine, which are 
not particularly cheerful; and it has no 
tablet but the tin sign of the insurance 
company which protects it from fire. 

Landor lies under a flat white marble 
stone in the English Cemetery here, on 
the left. of and not very far from the en- 
trance. The inscription simply bears his 
name and records the fact that it is The 
Last Sad Tribute of his Wife and Chil- 
dren. 

Charles Lever came to Florence in 1847, 
and he lived for several years in the Villa 
S. Leonardo, on the Via S. Leonardo and 
near the old Church of S. Leonardo, be- 
yond the Porta S. Giorgio. Here he 
wrote, among other novels, The Martins 
of Cro Martin, Roland Cashel, and The 
Dodd Family Abroad. 

Mrs. Jameson made many visits to Flor- 
ence, and spent, at different times, many 
months here. But the only hint she gives 
as to her address is in a letter to Mr. Long- 
man, written in 1857 from No. 1902 Via 
Maggio. She went then, and earlier and 
later, to Mrs. Trollope’s, who, a devoted 
whist-player, was bitterly disappointed at 
finding that Mrs. Jameson did not know 
one card from another. She permitted 
herself to be lionized, which in her very 
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heart she hated; but in other respects her 
days here were very happily and very 
usefully passed. 

Just at the top of the Piazza de’ Pitti, as 
one goes from the Arno, and on the Pi- 
azza $. Felicita—No. 9—- where it is en- 
tered by Via Maggio, is the Casa Guidi, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Browning lived 
for many years, and where, in 1861, Mrs. 
Browning died. It is a four-storied edi- 
fice, perfectly plain in its exterior. 

The tablet on the Browning house 
bears the following inscription, roughly 
translated: ‘*‘ Here wrote and died Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, in whose woman- 
ly heart were united profound learning 
and poetic genius; and who by her verse 
wove a golden wreath between Italy and 
England. Florence, in gratitude, placed 
this memorial here in 1861.” 

In 1848 Mrs. Browning wrote :—‘‘In 
fact....we have planted ourselves in the 
Guidi Palace, in the favorite suite of the 
last Count (his arms are on the floor of 
my bedroom). Though we have six beau- 
tiful rooms and a kitchen, three of them 
quite palace rooms, and opening on a ter- 


race, and though such furniture as comes 
by slow degrees into them is antique and 
worthy of the place, we yet shall have 
saved money by the end of the year.... 
A stone’s-throw, too, it is from the Pitti, 
and really in my present mind I would 
hardly exchange with the Grand- Duke 
himself. By-the-bye, as to street, we have 
no spectators in windows, just the gray 
wall of a church called 8S. Felice for 
good omen.” 

George S. Hillard, in his Six Months 
in Italy, spoke of the pleasure he had in 
meeting the Brownings in their own house 
in Florence in the winter of 1847-48, and 
he said that a happier home and a more 
perfect union than theirs it is not easy to 
imagine. Browning’s conversation he 
found like the poetry of Chaucer, or like 
3rowning’s own poetry simplified and 
made transparent. He spoke of the 
marks of pain stamped upon Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s person and manner, of her slight 
figure, of her countenance expressive of 
genuine sensibility, and of ** her tremulous 
voice fluttering over her words like the 
flame of a dying candle over the wick.” 
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Here on the 9th of March, 1849, their 
son was born, and here, a few days later, 
Browning heard of the death of his mo- 
ther, to whom he was devotedly attached. 

In Florence Mrs. Browning wrote The 
Casa Guidi Windows and Aurora Leigh. 
To Mr. Milsand, Browning wrote from 
this house in 1858:—‘* My wife will add 
a few lines about ourselves; she is suf- 
fering a little from the cold, which has 
come late, not very severely either, but 
enough to influence her more than I could 
wish. We live wholly alone here; I have 
not left the house one evening since our 
return. Iam writing—a first step toward 
popularity for me—lyrics with more mu- 
sic and more painting than before, so as 
to get people to hear and see.” 

‘Mrs. Browning,” said Hawthorne, 
‘*met us at the door of the drawing-room, 
and greeted us most kindly—a pale, small 
person, scarcely embodied at all; at any 
rate only substantial enough to put forth 
her slender fingers to be grasped, and to 
speak with a shrill yet sweet voice. She 
is a good and kind fairy, however, and 
sweetly disposed towards the human race, 
although only remotely akin to it. It is 
wonderful to see how small she is, how 
pale her cheek, how bright and dark her 
eyes. There is not such another figure in 
the world; and her black ringlets cluster 
down her neck and make her face look 
the whiter by their sable profusion.” 

The story of Mrs. Browning's death in 
this house in 1861 has been given in the 
Life of Robert Browning. It is one of 
sad yet tender and even cheerful courage 
and sweetness, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Mrs. Browning rests on the left of the 
main path as one enters the gate of the 
English Cemetery here. The monument 
is elaborate, but the inscription is simple 
enough—‘‘ E. B. B.” 

When Lowell was living in the Casa 
Guidi, or under what circumstance, or who 
were his neighbors, is not recorded; but 
he wrote, in 1874, from the ** Albergo del 
Norte, Firenze,” of the deep chord touched 
by the sight of ‘‘ those old lodgings in the 
\ Casa Guidi, of the baleony Mabel used to 

4 play upon, and the windows we used to 
look out at, so long ago.” 

The Hawthornes came to Florence in 
May, 1858. In his Life of his father, 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes :—‘‘ The Casa 
Bella, a floor of which we occupied from 
the date of our arrival until the first of 
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CASA BELLA. 


August, was a fresh and bright looking 
edifice handsomely furnished and fitted, 
built round a court full of flowers, trees, 
and turf. A terrace, protected from the 
sun by arustic roof built over it, extended 
along one side of the exterior, and low 
windows or glass doors opened upon it. 
The house was all light and grace, and 
well deserved its title: a room giving 
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upon the garden was used 
by Hawthorne as his study; 
and there, when not wander- 
ing about the genial, broad- 
flagged streets, or in the 
galleries and churches and 
public gardens, he used to sit 
and sketch out his romance 
the English romance, I think, 
not the Italian one. He did 
not write very much as yet, 
however; the weather would 
have made it difficult to stay 
in-doors in the daytime, even 
had the other attractions to 
go forth not been so alluring; 
and in the evenings [Hiram] 
Powers or some other friend 
was apt to come in, or he vis- 
ited Powers’s studio, or went 
to Casa Guidi, near by, where 
the Brownings were.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne writes :—‘‘ Such friends 
as Powers and Mr. and Mrs. 
srowning afforded all that na 
ture and art could not supply; 
and the freedom from all pres- 
ent labor and all anxiety for 
the morrow gave an inward 
pleasantness to every moment. 
I believe this to have been 
upon the whole the happiest 
period of Hawthorne’s life.” 
‘“*The Casa Bella,” wrote 
Hawthorne himself, ‘‘is a pal- 
ace of three pianos;....to me 
has been assigned the pleasant- 
est room for my study, and 
when I like I can overflow into 
the summer-house or an arbor, 
and sit there dreaming of a 
story.” The Casa Bella is now 
numbered 124 Via dé Serragli. 
It is on the left-hand side of the 
street, two doors beyond the 
Torrigiani Gardens, as one 
goes from the Porta Romana. 
In August the heat of Flor- 
ence drove the Hawthornes 
out of the city; and they took 
the Villa Montaiito, ‘‘ the villa 
ona hill called Bello Sguardo, 
about a mile beyond the Porta 
Romana.” ‘‘ Near at hand,” 
says the son, “‘across the gray 
groves of olives, was the tower 
to which Mrs. Browning had 
attached her poem of Aurora 
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Leigh, and Galileo’s Tower was also vis- 
ible from our battlements.... The Villa 
Montaiito was, as readers of Hawthorne 
know, the prototype of that of Monte 
Beni; though the latter is placed in an- 
other region.” It was in this mouldering 
stronghold that Hawthorne wrote the first 
sketch of the Marble Faun. 

Hawthorne has put on record that he 
saw Bryant here, at the Hotel New York, 
in 1858. 

As Venice is the resort of German 
brides, so is Florence the paradise of 
spinsters of all ages and all climes. At 
five of the clock, of almost every after- 
noon of the year, the rattle of teaspoons is 
heard in every pension in the town, from 
Paoli’s to the Villa Trollope; and there 
is consumed daily, at that hour, enough 
thin bread-and-butter to shingle the roof 
of Vieusseux’s Scientific and Literary 
Reading-Room, on the Via Tornabuoni. 

Mary Ann Evans, better known to the 
world as ‘‘ George Eliot,” when she first 
came to Florence was a Spinster—as she 
herself acknowledged in probating the 
will of Mr. Lewes many years later—and 
without question she was the greatest of 
all the spinsters who were ever cheered 
in Florence by the non-inebriating cup. 

George Eliot and Lewes arrived in 
Florence in May, 1860. ‘‘ We took up 
our quarters in the Pension Suisse,” she 
wrote in her Journal, ‘‘ and on the first 
evening we took the most agreeable drive 
to be had round Florence, the drive to 
Fiesole.” This probably was the Hoétel 
de Londres et Pension Suisse, No. 13 Via 
Tornabuoni. 

A few days later she wrote to John 
Blackwood: —‘‘ We are at the quietest 
hotel in Florence, having sought it out 
for the sake of getting clear of the stream 
of English and Americans.” 

‘*Dear Florence was lovelier than ever 
on this second view,” wrote George Eliot 
in her Journal, May 5, 1861, ‘‘and ill 
health was the only deduction from per- 
fect enjoyment. We had comfortable 
quarters at the Albergo della Vittoria, on 
the Arno; and we had the best news from 
England about the success of Silas Mar- 
ner.... We arrived in Florence on the 
4th May, and left it on the 7th June— 
thirty-four days of precious time spent 
there. Will it be all in vain? Our morn- 
ing hours were spent in looking at streets, 
buildings, and pictures, in hunting up old 
books at shops or stalls, or in reading at 
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the Magliabecchiana Library.” This is 
a portion of the National Library in the 
Uffizi. 

There is a tradition in Florence that 
she wrote Romola in the Villa Trollepe, 
in the Piazza Indipendenza, now a well- 
known pension; and her rooms are still 
pointed out to the inmates, and still bear 
her name. The windows, one flight up, 
look towards the south; and when there 
is any sun in Sunny Italy it shines in all 
its Italian glory upon them. These rooms 
have since been occupied by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy—as is most fitting—and it would 
be pleasant to think of Romola and Tess 
as sitting down there in harmony togeth- 
er; but while George Eliot certainly 
called upon the Trollopes in this house, 
neither does she nor Mr. Trollope hint 
anywhere as to her having been their 
guest there, even for a night. And 
Romola was written, and finished, entire- 
ly in London in 1861, 1862, and 1863. 

Trollope wrote, in What I Remember : 
—‘‘T had much talk with George Eliot 
during the time—very short, at Florence 
—when she was maturing her Italian 
novel, Romola.” And later he said:— 
‘*In 1869-70 George Eliot and Mr. Lewes 
visited Italy for the fourth time. I had 
since the date of their former visit quit- 
ted my house in Florence, and established 
myself in a villa and small podere at 
Ricorboli, a commune outside the Floren- 
tine Porta 8. Niccolo. And there I had 
the great pleasure of receiving them un- 
der my roof... Their visit all too short 
a one—less than a week, I think.” 

Thomas Adolphus Trollope and _ his 
mother came to live in Florence in 1843. 
‘* After some little time and trouble,” the 
son wrote, ‘‘we found an apartment in 
the Palazzo Berti, in the ominously 
named Via dei Malcontenti. Our house 
was the one next to the east end of the 
Church of 8. Croce. Our rooms looked 
on to a large garden and were pleasant 
enough.” After his marriagé to his first 
wife, Theodosia Garrow, in 1848, he moved 
into the mansion which still bears his 
name, and where his mother died in 1863, 
and his wife two years later. 

The Villa Trollope stands on the corner 
of the great Piazza Indipendenza and the 
little Via Vincenzo Salvagnoli, once the 
Via del Podere. It is a plain, three- 
storied edifice, bearing a tablet stating 
that in this house on the 15th April, 1865, 
died Theodosia Garrow Trollope, who 
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‘‘with the soul of an Italian wrote, in 
English, of the struggle and triumph of 
Liberty.” 

After the death of the first Mrs. Trol- 
lope her husband sold this house, and 
moved into the Villa Emelia, No. 41 Via 
del Ponte A Ema and beyond the Porta 
S. Niccolo. 

At the elder Mrs. Trollope’s weekly re- 
unions appeared every one of any note 
in Florence, and many of no note what- 
ever; but all were most kindly and most 
hospitably received, the lion-hunters no 
doubt, as is their way, often driving the 
lions themselves out into the jungle of 
their own domestic privacy. 


Two low, simple, white marble stones, 
facing each other, in the centre of the 
English Cemetery, and on a narrow wind- 
ing path to the left of the main path, as 
one enters the grounds, mark the graves 
of Frances and Eleanor Trollope. Latin 
inscriptions record their virtues, their 
names, and their ages; and they lie bui a 
few feet from Landor, and almost imme- 
diately behind Mrs. Browning. Arthur 
Hugh Clough, Theodore Parker, and 
James Lorimer Graham, Jun., are their 
neighbors; and within that little ceme- 
tery’s walls are coniained the most sacred 
and the most realistic of all the Literary 
Landmarks of Florence to-day. 


THE NEMESIS OF PERKINS. 
A POLITICAL ANECDOTE, FOR THE MOST PART TRUE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


T was a pleasant night in the spring of 
189-. 

The residents of Phillipseburg were en- 
joying an early spring,and suffering from 
the demoralizing influences of a munici- 
pal election. Incidentally Mr. Thaddeus 
Perkins, candidate, was beginning to feel 
very much like Moses when he saw the 
promised land afar. The promised land 
was now in plain sight; but whether or 
not the name of Perkins should be in- 
scribed in one of its high places depended 
upon the voters who on the morrow were 
to let their ballots express their choice as 
to who should preside over the interests 
of the city and hold in check the fiery 
untamed aldermen of Phillipseburg. 

The candidate was tired, very tired, and 
was trying to gain a few hours’ rest be- 
fore plunging again aud for the last time 
into the whirlpool of vote-getting; and as 
he sat enjoying a few moments of bliss- 
ful ease behind the close-drawn portiéres 
of his library there came the much-dread- 
ed sound of heavy feet upon the porch 
without, and the door-bell rang. 

‘*Norah!” cried the candidate, in an 
agonized stage-whisper, as the maid ap- 
proached in answer to the summons, 
‘tell them I’m out, unless it’s some one 
of my personal friends.” 

‘*Vis, sorr,” was the answer. ‘Oi 
will.” 

And the door was opened. 

‘* Is Misther Perkins in?’ came a deep, 


unmistakably ‘‘ voting” voice from with- 
out. 

‘““Oidun’no’. Are yeesa personal friend 
of Misther Perkins?” was the response, 
and the heart of Perkins sought his boots. 

‘**Oi am not, but—” said the deep voice. 

** Will, he isn’t in,” said Norah, posi- 
tively. 

‘* When ‘ll he be back?” asked the vis- 
itor. 

“Ye say ye niver met him?” demanded 
Norah. 

**Oi told ye oi hadn’t,” said the visitor, 
a trifle irritably. ‘‘ But—” 

‘*Thin he'll niver be back,” put in the 
glorious Norah, and she shut the door 
with considerable force and retired. 

For a moment the candidate was over- 
come; first he paled, but then catching 
Mrs. Perkins’s eye and noting a twinkle of 
amusement therein, he yielded to his emo- 
tions and roared with laughter. What 
if Norah’s manner was unconventional? 
Had she not carried out instructions? 

‘*My dear,” said the candidate to Mrs. 
Perkins, as the shuffling feet on the porch 
shuffled off into the night, ‘‘ what wages 
do you pay Norah?” P 

‘*Sixteen dollars, Thaddeus,” was the 
answer. ‘* Why?” 

‘Make it twenty hereafter,” replied the 
candidate. ‘‘She is an emerald beyond 
price. If I had only let her meet the 
nominating committee when they entered 
our little Eden three weeks ago, I should 
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not now be involved in this wretched 
game of politics.” 

‘* Well, I sincerely wish she had,” Mrs. 
Perkins observed, heartily. ‘‘ This affair 
has made a very different man of you, 
and as for your family, they hardly see 
you any more. You are neglecting every 
single household duty for your horrid old 
polities.” ™ 

‘* Well, now, my dear—” began the can- 
didate. 

‘*The pipes in the laundry have been 
leaking for four days now, and yet you 
won't send for a plumber, or even let me 
send for one,” continued Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* Well, Bessie dear, how can I? The 
race is awfully close. It wouldn't sur- 
prise me if the majority either way was 
less than a hundred.” 

‘*There you go again, Thaddeus. What 
on earth has the leak in the laundry 
pipes to do with the political situation?” 
asked the puzzled woman. 

The candidate showed that in spite of 
his recent affiliations he still retained some 
remnants of his former self-respect, for 
he blushed as he thought of the explana- 
tion; but he tried nevertheless to shuffle 
out of it. 

‘Of course you can’t understand,” he 
said, with a cowardly resolve to shirk 
the issue. ‘‘ That's because you are a 
woman, Bess. Women don’t understand’ 
great political questions. And what I 
have particularly liked about you is that 
you never pretended that you did.” 

‘* Well, I'd like to now,” persisted Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘‘I want to be of as much as- 
sistance to my husband in his work as I 
can, and if public questions are hereafter 
to be the problems of your life,they must 
become my problems too. Besides, my cu- 
riosity is really aroused in this especial 
case, and I'd love to know what bearing 
our calling a plumber has upon the tar- 
iff, or the money question, or any other 
thing in politics.” 

The candidate hesitated. He was cor- 
nered, and he did not exactly like the 
prospect. 

‘*“Well—” he began. ‘‘ You see, I’m 
standing as the representative of a great 
party, and we— we naturally wish to win. 
If I am defeated, every one will say that 
it is a rebuke to the administration at 
Washington; and so, you see, we'd better 
let those leaks leak until day after to- 
morrow, when the voting will all be 
over.” 
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Mrs. Perkins looked at her husband 
narrowly. 

‘*T think I'll have to call the doctor,” 
was her comment. ‘‘ Either for you or 
for myself, Teddy. One of us is gone— 
wholly gone, mentally. There’s no ques- 
tion about it, either you are rambling in 
your speech, or I have entirely lost all 
comprehension of the English language.” 

‘*T don’t see—” began Perkins. 

‘*Neither do I,” interrupted Mrs. Per- 
kins; ‘‘and I hardly hope to. You've 
explained and explained, but how a plumb- 
er’s calling here to fix a laundry leak is to 
rebuke the administration at Washington 
is still far beyond me.” 

‘* But the plumbers are said to hold the 
balance of power!” cried the candidate. 
‘There are a hundred of them here in 
Phillipseburg, and each one controls at 
least five assistants, which makes six hun- 
dred voters in all. If I call in one,he and 
his five workers will vote for me, but the 
other five hundred and ninety-four will 
vote for Haskins; and if they do, the ad- 
ministration might as well go out of busi- 
ness. Can’t you see? It’s the same way 
with the dandelions. These spring elec- 
tions are perfect—ah—Gehenna for a can- 
didate if it happens to be an early spring 
like this.” 

Perkins’s voice had the suggestion of a 
wail in it as he spoke of the dandelions, 
and his wife’s alarm grew upon her. She 
understood now about the plumber, but 
his interjection of the dandelions had 
brought a fearful doubt into her heart. 
Surely he was losing his mind. 

‘* Dandelions, Thaddeus?” she echoed, 
aghast. 

‘* Yes, dandelions,” retorted the candi- 
date, forcibly. ‘‘They’ve queered me as 
much as anything. The neighbors say 
I’m not a good neighbor because I don’t 
have them pulled. Mike’s been so thor- 
oughly alcoholic all through the fight, 
looking after my interests, that he can’t 
pull them; and if I hire two men to come 
and do the work, seven hundred other 
men will want to know why they didn’t 
get a chance.” 

‘*But why not employ boys?” demand- 
ed Mrs. Perkins. 

‘*And be set down as an advocate of 
cheap child labor? Not, I!” cried Per- 
kins. 

‘*Then the dandelion- pullers are an- 
other balance of power, are they?” asked 
Mrs. Perkins, beginning to grow somewhat 
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easier in her mind as to her husband’s 
sanity. 

‘* Precisely; you have a very remark- 
able gift of insight, Bess,” answered the 
candidate. 

‘‘And how many balances of power 
are there?” demanded the lady. 

‘The Lord only knows,” sighed Per- 
kins. ‘I’ve made about eighty of ‘em 
solid already, but as soon as one balance 
is fixed a thousand others rise up like 
Banquo’s ghost, and will not down. I 
haven’t a doubt that it was a balance of 
power that Norah just turned away from 
the front door. They strike you every- 
where. Why, even Bobbie ruined me 
with one of them in the Eighth Ward the 
other day—one solidified balance wiped 
out in a moment by my interesting son.” 

‘* Bobbie ?” cried Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘A 
six-year-old boy?” 

‘* Exactly — Bobbie, the six-year-old 
boy. I wish you'd keep the children 
in the house until this infernal business 
is over. The Eighth Ward would have 
elected me; but Bobbie ruined that,” said 
Perkins, ruefully. 

‘** But how?” cried Mrs. Perkins. ‘*‘ Have 
our children been out making campaign 
speeches for the other side?” 

‘They have,” assented Perkins. ‘‘ They 
have indeed. You remember that man 
Jorrigan?” 

‘*The striker?” queried Mrs. Perkins, 
calling to mind a burly combination of 
red hair and bad manners who had made 
himself very conspicuous of late. 

‘* Precisely. That's just the point,” re- 
torted Perkins. ‘The striker. That's 
what he is, and it’s what you call him.” 

‘*But you said he was a striker at 
breakfast last Wednesday,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins. ‘‘ We simply take your word for it.” 

‘*T know I did. He’s also a balance 
of power, my dear. Jorrigan controls the 
Kighth Ward. That’s the only reason 
I’ve let him in the house,” said Thaddeus. 

‘You've been very chummy with him, 
I must say,” sniffed Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* Well, ve had to be,” said the candi- 
date. ‘‘That man is a power, and he 
knows it.” 

‘* What's his business?” asked Mrs. Per- 
kins. 

‘Interference between capital and la- 
bor,” replied Perkins. ‘‘So I’ve culti- 
vated him.” 

‘*He never struck me as being a very 
cultivated person,” smiled Mrs. Perkins. 


‘He has a suggestion of alcohol about 
him that is very oppressive.” 

‘*T know—he has a very intoxicating 
presence,” said the candidate, joining in 
the smile. ‘* But we are rid of his pres- 
ence now and forever, thanks to Bobbie. 
I got the news last night. He and his 
followers have declared for Haskins, in 
spite of all his promises to me, and we 
can attribute our personal good fortune 
and our political loss to Bobbie. Bobbie 
met him on the street the other day.” 

‘*T know he did,” said Mrs. Perkins. 
‘* He told me so, and he said that the hor- 
rid man wanted to kiss him.” 

‘It’s true,” said Perkins. ‘‘He did, 
and Bobbie wouldn't let fim.” 

‘* Well, a man isn’t going back on you 
because he can’t kiss your whole family, 
is he?” asked Mrs. Perkins, apprehensive- 
ly. ‘‘If that’s the situation, I shall go 
to New York to-morrow.” 

Perkins laughed heartily. ‘‘ No, my 
dear,” he said. ‘‘ You’re safe enough 
from that. But Jorrigan, when Bobbie 
refused, said, ‘ Well, young feller, I guess 
you don’t know who I am? ‘ Yes,I do,’ 
said Bobbie. ‘ You are Mr. Jorrigan,’ and 
Jorrigan was overjoyed; but Bobbie de- 
stroyed his good work by adding, ‘ Jor- 
rigan the striker,’ and the striker’s joy 
vanished. ‘Who told you that?’ said he. 
*“Pop—and he knows,’ said Bobbie. That 
night,” continued Perkins, with a droll 
expression of mingled mirth and annoy- 
ance, ‘‘the amalgamated mortar-mixers 
of the Eighth Ward decided that consid- 
eration for their country’s welfare should 
rise above partisan politics, and that when 
it came to real statesmanship Haskins 
could give me points. A ward wiped out 
in a night, and another highly interest- 
ing, very thirsty balance of power gone 
over to the other side.” 

‘*T should think you'd give up, then,” 
said Mrs. Perkins, despairfully. She want- 
ed her husband to win—not because she 
had any ambition to shine as ‘ Lady- 
Mayor,” but because she did not wish 
Thaddeus to incur disappointment or un- 
dergo the chagrin of a public rebuke. 
‘*' You seem to be losing balances of pow- 
er right and left.” 

‘* Why should I give it up?” queried 
Perkins. ‘* You don’t suppose I am hay- 
ing any better luck than Mr. Haskins, do 
you?” : 

‘*Ts he losing them too?” asked Mrs. 
Perkius, hopefully. 
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‘*T judge so from what he tells me,” 
said Perkins. ‘‘ We took dinner together 
at the Centurion in New York the other 
night, and he’s a prince of good fellows, 
Bess. He has just as much trouble as I 
have, and when I met him on the train 
the other day he was as blue as I about 
the future.” 

‘You and the captain dining togeth- 
er?” ejaculated Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* Certainly,” said Perkins. ‘*‘ Why not? 
Our hatred is merely political, and we 
can meet on a level of good-fellowship 
any where outside of Phillipseburg.”’ 

Mrs. Perkins laughed outright. ‘‘ Isn’t 
it funny!” she said. 

‘“ Why, Haskins is one of my best 
friends, generally,” continued Perkins. 
“*T don’t see anything funny about it. 
Just because we both happen to be dragged 
into politics on opposite sides at the same 
moment is no reason why we should be- 
gin cutting each other’s throats, my dear. 
In fact, with balances of power springing 
up all over town like mushrooms, we 
have become companions in misery.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see why you can’t get 
together, then, and tell these balances to 
go to—to grass,” suggested Mrs. Perkins. 

‘*Grass is too mild, my love,” remarked 
the candidate, smiling quietly. ‘‘ They 
wouldn’t go there, even if we told them 
to, so it would be simply a waste of breath. 
We've got to grin and bear them until 
the polls close, and then we can pitch in 
and tell em what we think of them.” 

‘*Just the same,” continued Mrs. Per- 
kins, ‘‘an agreement between Mr. Has- 
kins and you to ignore these people ut- 
terly, instead of taking them into your 
family, would stop the whole abuse.” 

‘* That’s a woman’s idea,” said Perkins, 
bravely, though in the innermost recesses 
of his heart he wished he had thought 
of it before. ‘‘It isn’t practical polities, 
my love. You might as well say that 
two opposing generals in a war could 
save thousands of lives by avoiding each 
other’s armies and keeping out of a 
fight.” 

‘* Well, Ido say that,” replied Mrs. Per- 
kins, positively. ‘‘That’s exactly my view 
of what generals ought to do.” 

** And what would become of the war?” 
queried the candidate. 

‘**There wouldn't be any,” said the good 
little woman. 

‘** Precisely,” retorted Perkins. ‘‘ Pre- 
cisely. And if Haskins and I did what 
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you want us to do, there would be no 
more politics.” 

‘* Well, what of it?” demanded Mrs. 
Perkins. ‘‘ Are politics the salvation of 
the country? It’s as bad as war.” 

‘*Humph!” grunted Perkins. ‘It is 
difficult to please women. You hate war 
because, to settle a question of right, 
people go out into the field of battle and 
mow each other down with cannon; you 
cry for arbitration. Let all questions, all 
differences of opinion, be settled by a re- 
sort to reason, say you—which is beauti- 
ful, and undoubtedly proper. But when 
we try to settle our differences by a blood- 
less warfare, in which the ballot is one’s 
ammunition, you cry down with polities. 
A political contest is nothing but a bit of 
supreme arbitration, for which you peace 
people are always clamoring, by the court 
of last resort, the people.” 

Mrs. Perkins smiled sweetly, and taking 
her husband’s hand in hers, stroked it 
softly. 

‘*Teddy dear, you mustn't be so politic 
with me,” she said; ‘‘ I’m not a campaign 
club. I know that sentiment you have 
just expressed is lofty and noble, and 
ought to be true, and I know we used to 
think it was true—three weeks ago I be- 
lieved it when you said it; but this is now, 
dear. This is to-night, not three weeks 
ago, and I have changed my mind.” 

‘“Well,” began the candidate, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘I don’t know but what I am 
weakening a trifle myself.” 

‘*T know,” interposed Mrs. Perkins, 
‘* you are weakening. You know as well 
as I do that the hard work you are doing 
is not in appealing to the reason of the 
supreme court of arbitration, the people. 
You are appealing, as you have said your- 
self, to a large and interesting variety of 
balances of power, that do not want your 
views or your opinions or your argu- 
ments, but they do want your money to 
buy cigars and beer with. They want 
you to buy their good-will; and even if 
you bought it, I doubt if they would con- 
cede to you a controlling interest in it if 
Mr. Haskins should happen to want some 
of it, and I don’t doubt he does.” 

**You don’t know anything—” the can- 
didate ventured. 

‘** Yes I do, too,” returned Mrs. Perkins, 
with the self-satisfied nod which the aver- 
age new woman gives when she thinks 
she is right, though Mrs. Perkins had no 
pretensions in that direction, happily for 
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her family. ‘‘I know all that you have 
told me. I know that when you were to 
dine at Colonel Buckley’s on Wednesday 
night you wore your evening dress, and 
that when leaving there early to go to the 
city and address the Mohawk Independent 
Club you asked your manager if you 
could go dressed as you were, and his 
answer was, ‘Not on your life,’ and you 
went home and put on your business suit. 
You told me that yourself, and yet you 
talk about the supreme court of arbitra- 
tion, the people!” 

‘* But, Bess, the Mohawks are a power- 
ful organization,” pleaded Perkins. ‘‘I 
couldn’t afford to offend them.” 

‘‘No. It was the first balance of power 
that turned up. I remember it well. It 
was to be convinced by arguments. You 
were going down there to discuss princi- 
ples, but you couldn't appeal to their ju- 
dicial minds or reach their reason unless 
you changed your clothes; and when you 
got there as their guest, and ventured to 
ask for a glass of Vichy before you spoke, 
do you remember what they brought 
you?” demanded Mrs. Perkins, warming 
up to her subject. 

The candidate smiled faintly. ‘* Yes,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Beer.” 

‘Exactly; and when he gave you the 
beer, that MacHenty man whispered in 
your ear, ‘ Drink that; itll go better wid 
the byes.’” 

‘** He did,” said Thaddeus, meekly. 

‘** And yet you talk about this appeal to 
a reasonable balance of power! Really, 
Teddy, you are becoming demoralized. 
Politics, as I see it, is an appeal to thirst, 
and nothing else.” 

*** You never miss the voter till the keg 
runs dry,’” sang the candidate, with a 
more or less successful attempt at gayety, 
as he rose up and kissed his wife tenderly. 
‘‘ Never mind, Bess. I've had enough, 
and if I’m beaten this time I'll never do 
it again. So don’t worry; and, after all, 
this is only a municipal election. The 
difference between a grand inspiring mas- 
sive war for principle and a street riot. 


‘The supreme court of arbitration, the 


people, can be relied on to do the right 
thing in the end. They are sane. They 
are honest. They are not all thirsty, and 
in this as in all contests the blatant at- 
tract the most attention. The barker at 
the door of the side show to the circus 
makes more noise than the eight-headed 
boy that makes the mare go.” 


‘* You're a trifle mixed in your meta- 
phors, Teddy,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

‘* Well, who wouldn't be, after a three 
weeks’ appeal to an arid waste of voters?” 

‘*A waste of arid voters,” amended 
Mrs. Perkins. 

‘**The amendment is accepted,” laughed 
Thaddeus. And at that moment a tele- 
phone call from headquarters summoned 
him abroad. 

‘** Good-night, Bess,” he said, kissing his 
wife affectionately. ‘‘This is the last 
night.” 

‘*Good-night, Teddy; I hope it is. 
And next time when they ask you to 
run—” 

‘**You shall be the balance of power, 
sweetheart, and decide the question for 
me,” said the candidate, as, with sorrow 
in his heart, he left his home to seek out 
what he called ‘‘the branch office of 
Hades,” political headquarters, where were 
gathered some fifty persons, most of whom 
began life in other countries, under differ- 
ent skies, and to whom the national an- 
them ‘‘ America” meant less and aroused 
fewer sentiments worth having than that 
attractive two-step ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day in 
the Morning,” and who were yet suffi- 
ciently powerful with the various ‘ bal- 
ances” of the town to hold its political 
destinies in their itching palms. 


Two months after this discussion the 
late Honorable Thaddeus Perkins, ex- 
candidate, and Mayor of Phillipseburg 
only by courtesy of those who honor de- 
feated candidates with titles for which 
they have striven unsuccessfully, was 
strolling through the country along the 
line of the Croton Aqueduct, trying to 
disentangle, with the aid of the fresh 
sweet air of an early summer afternoon, 
an idea for a sonnet from the mazes of 
his brain. Stopping for a moment to 
look down upon the glorious Hudson, 
stretching its shimmering length like a 
bimetallic serpent to the north and south, 
he suddenly became conscious of a pair of 
very sharp eyes resting upon him, which 
a closer inspection showed belonged to a 
laborer of seemingly diminutive stature, 
who was engaged in carrying earth in a 
wheelbarrow from one dirt- pile to an- 
other. As Thaddeus caught his eye the 
laborer assumed towering proportions. 
He rose up quite two feet higher in the 
air and bowed. 

‘*How do you do?” said Perkins, re- 
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turning the salutation courteously, won- 
dering the while as to what might be the 
cause of this sudden change of height. 

‘*Oi’m well—which is nothin’ new to 
me,” replied the other. ‘‘Ut sheems to 
me,” he continued, ‘‘ thot youse resimbles 
thot smart young felly Perkins, the Mayor 
of Phillipseburg—not!” 

Perkins laughed. The sting of defeat 
had lost its power to annoy, and his expe- 
rience had become merely one of a thou- 
sand other nightmares of the past. 

‘*Do I?” he replied, resolving not to 
confess his identity, for the moment at 
least. 

‘“Only thinner,” chuckled the laborer, 
shrinking up again; and Perkins now 
saw that the legs of his new acquaintance 
were of an abnormally unequal length, 
which forced him every time he shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other to 
change his apparent height to a startling 


degree. ‘‘An’a gude dale thinner,” he 
repeated. ‘‘ There’s nothin’ loike polithi- 


cal exersoize to take off th’ flesh, parthic- 
ularly when ye miss ut.” 

‘*T faney you are right,” said Perkins. 
‘*T never met Mr. Perkins—that is, face 
to face—myself. Do you know him?” 

The Irishman threw his head back and 
laughed. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘oi’m not wan uv his 
pershonal fri’‘nds. But oi know um when 
oi see um,” and he looked Thaddeus 
straight in the eye as he grew tall again. 

‘*T’m sure it is Perkins’s loss,” returned 
Thaddeus, ‘‘ that you.are not a personal 
friend of his.” 

‘It was,” said the Irishman. ‘ My 
name is Finn,” he added, with an air 
which seemed to assume that Perkins 
would begin to tremble at the dreaded 
word; but Perkins did not tremble. He 
merely replied, 

‘*A very good name, Mr. Finn.’ 

‘Oi tink so,” assented Mr. Finn. ‘ Ut’s 
better nor Dinnis, me young fri’nd.” 

Perkins assented to this proposition as 
though it was merely general, and had 
no particular application to the affairs of 
the moment. ‘‘I suppose, Mr. Finn,” 
he observed, shortly, ‘‘ that you were one 
of the earnest workers in the late cam- 
paign for Mr. Perkins?” 

‘*Was he elicted?” asked Finn, scorn- 
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fully. 
‘*T believe not,” began Thaddeus, 
ia) But—” 


‘“Thot’s me answer to your quistion, 


THE NEMESIS 
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‘He'd ‘a’ 
had lamps befoor his house now, sorr, if 
he hadn't been gay wid his front dure.” 


sorr,” said Finn, with dignity. 


‘*Oh—he was gay with his front door, 
was he?” asked Perkins. 

‘*He was thot, an’ not ony too careful 
uv his windy-shades,” replied Finn. 

Perkins looked at him inquiringly. 

**Givin’ me, Mike Finn, song an’ dance 
about not bein’ home, wid me fri’nds out- 
side on the lawn watchin’ him troo de 
windy, laffin’ loike a hayeny.” 

‘* Excuse me—like a what?” said Thad- 
deus. 

‘‘A hayeny,” repeated Mr.Finn. ‘‘Wan 
o’ thim woild bastes as laffs at nothin’ 
much. ‘Is he home?’ sez oi. ‘Are yees 
a pershonal fri’nd?’ says the gurl. ‘Oi’m 
not,’ sez oi. ‘He ain’t home,’ says the 
gurl. ‘Whin’ll he be back?’ says oi. 
‘Niver,’ says she, shlammin’ the dure in 
me face; and Mike Finn wid a certifikut 
uv election for um in his pocket!” 

**A certificate of election?” cried Per- 
kins. ‘‘ And he wouldn't see you?” 

‘*He would not.” 

‘** You were to an extent the balance of 
power, then?” 

‘“That’s what oi was,” said Finn, en- 
joying what he thought was Perkins’s 
dismay; for he knew well enough to 
whom he was talking. ‘Oi was the rale 
bonyfiday balance uv power. Oi’ve got 
foive sons, sorr, and ivery wan o’ thim 
byes is conthracthors, or, what’s as good, 
bosses uv gangs on public an’ proivate 
works. There ain’t wan uv thim foive 
byes as don’t conthrol twinty-foive votes, 
an’ there ain’t wan uv ’em as don’t moind 
what the ould mon says to um. Not 
wan, sorr. An’ they resints the turnin’ 
down uv their father.” 

‘*That’s as it should be,” said Perkins, 

‘An’ ut’s as ut was, me young fri’nd. 
Whin oi wint home to me pershonal 
fri’nds at th’ Finn Club, Misther Perkins 
had losht me. Wan gone. Whin oi tould 
the Finn Club, wan hundred sthrong, he 
losht thim. Wan hundred and wan 


gone. Whin oi tould th’ byes, he losht 
thim. Wan hundred an’six gone. An’ 


whin they tould their twinty-foive apiece, 
ivery twinty-foive o’ thim wint. Wan 
hundred an’ six plus wan hundred an’ 
twinty-foive makes twe hundred an’ 
thirty-wan votes losht at the shlammin’ 
uv the front dure. An’ whin two hun- 
dred an’ thirty-wan votes laves wan soide 
minus an’ the other soide plus, th’ gineral 
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result is a difference uv twoice two hun- 
dred an’ thirty-wan, or foor hundred an’ 
sixty-two. D’ye mind thot, sorr ?” 

‘*T see,” said Perkins. ‘* And as this— 
ah—this particular candidate was beaten 
by a bare majority of two or three hun- 
dred votes—” k 

‘*It was me as done it!” put in the bal- 
ance of power, shaking bis finger at Per- 
kins impressively. ‘* Me—Mike Finn!” 

‘** Well, I hope Mr. Perkins hears of it, 
Mr. Finn,” put in Thaddeus. ‘‘I am told 
that he is wondering yet what hit him, 
and having put the affront upon you, and 
through that inexcusable act lost the elec- 
tion, he ought to know that you were his 
Nemesis.” 

‘* His what?” queried the real balance. 

‘*His Nemesis. Nemesis js the name 
of a Greek goddess,” explained Perkins. 

‘*Oi’m no Greek, nor no goddess,” re- 
torted Finn, ‘‘but I give him the throw- 
down.” 

‘*That’s what I meant,” explained Thad- 
deus. ‘‘ The word has become part of the 
English language. Nemesis was the God- 
dess of the Throw-down, and the word 
is used to signify that.” 

“ Oh, oi sge,” said Finn, scratching his 
head reflectively. Perkins took his reve- 
lation a trifle too calmly. ‘*‘ You say you 
don’t know this Perkins?” he asked. 

‘* Well, I never met him,” said the ex- 
candidate, smiling. ‘* But I know him.” 


Finn laughed again. ‘‘Oi'll bet ye do; 
an’ oi guiss ye’ve seen his fa-ace long 
about shavin’-toime in the mornin’ in the 
lukin’-glash—eh ?” 

** Well, yes,” smiled Perkins. ‘‘I con- 
fess I'm the man, Mr. Finn; but now we 
are—personal friends—eh? I was fagged 
out that night, and—you didn’t send in 
your card, vou know—and I didn’t know 
it was you.” The balance of power cast 
down his eyes, and rubbing his hand on 
his overalls as if to clean it, stretched it 
out. Perkins grasped it, and Finn gave 
a slight gulp. He wasn’t quite happy. 
The proffered friendship of the man he 
had injured rather upset him; but he was 
equal to the occasion. 

‘*Niver moind, sorr,” he said, when 
he had quite recovered. ‘‘ You’re young 
yit. They’ve shoved yees out this toime, 
but wait awhoile. Yees’]] be back.” 

‘**No, Mr. Finn,” replied Perkins, hand- 
ing Finnacigar. ‘Thanks to you,I got 
out of a tight hole, and as our maid said to 
you that night, I’ll ‘ niver be back.’ Butif 
you happen down my way again, I'll be 
glad to see you—at any time. Good-by.”’ 

The two parted, and Thaddeus walked 
home, thinking deeply of the far-reaching 
effect in this life of little things; and as 
for Finn, he bit off half the cigar Perkins 
had given him, and as he chewed upon it, 
sitting on the edge of his barrow, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Well, oi’ll be da-amned!” 


THE INTERRUPTION. 
BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
\ 7 HO is that knocking at the door? 
My own, who is it knocks to-night? 

In this wild storm, dear heart—why should one come? 
You hear! You hear! Ah, love, wrap close your arms! 
Love, kiss me, kiss me, kiss! 
Turn toward my soul the splendor of your own! 
My eyes are yearning for the light of yours 
Like frightened wanderers yearning for the dawn. 


Love, hear the knocking! 


Hold me close! 


Oh, will the door give way—be battered in? 

Who dare knock so at this sweet House of Love? 
Dear, closer, closer yet! The lights are going out! 
Your lips—have they grown cold? Your eyes— 
Why, even they cannot dispel this dark! 

So cold and dark—the rain sweeps at our house. 
The wind tears at our roof—and if it goes 

We shall have nothing ’twixt us and the Black. 


The knocking still! Hark! 


Hark! 


The door gives way! The winds of God are in the house. 
The dark! Oh, love, love, love! 
Silence! The door is down. 
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BY E. A. ALEXANDER. 


“Tart conduirait il a l’endurcissement ?” 


HERE were four of them in the stu- 
dio, all four middle-aged, rather un- 
attractive, but enthusiastic. Their host ex- 
hibited his work lingeringly, and let them 
gush together, keeping as far away as pos- 
sible from the restless group. They had 
arrived shortly after two o'clock, and 
were prolonging their visit indefinitely, 
although it was now long past three. 

Miss Metler, the tallest and thinnest of 
the party, was the most voluble; Miss 
Kennedy, the youngest and frowziest, 
was silent with appreciation, and the two 
other attendant satellites, whose names 
Burril had failed to catch, exchanged 
rapturous glances whenever anything 
particularly struck their fancy. 

‘*Do show us what you are doing for 
the Salon,” begged Miss Metler. 

Burril, who had shown them everything 
he had, was nonplussed. 

‘‘T am sure Mr. Burril is reserving 
some great surprise for us,” said Miss Met- 
ler, turning to her companions. 

‘*Indeed you have seen every blessed 
thing,” Burril assured her. He had been 
quite pleased with his winter’s work be- 
fore they came, but now felt his heart 
sink. 

‘*Of course I understand perfectly that 
you don’t care to show your best things 
Vou. XCIII.—No. 558.—100 
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to every body ”—she was reproachful now; 
‘*but we made a special effort to come 
here this afternoon, because we have 
watched your success with so much inter- 
est, and we simply dote on your work 
don’t we, Emma?” This remark was ad- 
dressed to Miss Kennedy, who smiled ac- 
quiescence. 

“It's awfully kind of you,” answered 
Burril, limply. ‘‘I assure you if I had 
anything more I would bring it out at 
once.” 

Miss Metler, somewhat mollified, shook 
a reproving finger at him playfully, in- 
tending no doubt to express a jocular 
disbelief of his last statement; then she 
changed the subject. 

‘Iam doing a picture that I should 
like you to see,” she remarked, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ When do you think you could 
come over and look at it? New really, 
when you see it,I want you to say frank- 
ly just exactly what you think. I’m not 
a bit sensitive,and you must promise to 
say precisely what you feel.” 

‘It's hard for me to get off just now,” 
said Burril— Miss Metler lived quite at 
the other end of Paris, and her studio 
could only be reached by an hour's fast 
driving. ‘‘I have to send in next week. 
Could I wait until after that?” 
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**Oh, can’t you come before? That 
would be too late. I am going to send 
mine in too. I only wanted you to con- 
firm my opinion about it. I really feel 
so nervous about it, although it’s decided- 
ly the best thing I have ever done. Isn't 
it, girls?” 

‘* Well, perhaps I can manage to drop 
in late—” 

‘*Oh, not late, Mr. Burril, for you 
wouldn’t find me. I leave my place at 
four. You see, we have a class in anat- 
omy from five to six, and in the evening 
we draw from the antique at Miss Ken- 
nedy’s. We don’t lose a minute, I can 
assure you, and I lave the greatest trouble 
to find time for even Julian’s. We sim- 
ply have to slave to show people we are 
in earnest. You have no idea of the pre- 
judice against women inart. We have to 
fight every inch of the way to show them 
we are really serious; but it’s worth,the 
struggle—isn’t it,girls? Why, we are just 
as thorough—here I’ve been doing legs 
for five weeks, until yesterday, when I 
began backs. Of course if it’s worth do- 
ing at all it’s worth doing well. Now 
there’s Emma Kennedy, she’s wearing 
herself to the bone. She only has two 
more months over here, and she must 
finish what she came over for. When 
I think of her industry I simply despair, 
for I feel so idle. Now don’t say a word, 
Emma; you know what you accomplish 
is gigantic—she never rests a minute while 
there is daylight. Only the temptation 
of seeing your work could have induced 
her to come out with us this afternoon. 
Now you really will come over before the 
time for sending in, won't you?” 

“Tl try my best to drop in some day 
soon,” he said, shaking four outstretched 
hands and bowing them out. 

Then, as they scuttled down the stair- 
case, he remembered that he had forgot- 
ten to offer them any tea, and wondered 
if they thought him not only incompetent 
to paint pictures worthy of a place in the 
exhibition, but rude into the bargain. 
The tea had been plainly visible, laid out 
on a small table; for, success in his pro- 
fession having given him some promi- 
nence socially, he had found it necessary 
to have a reception-day in order to avoid 
constant interruptions from stray visitors. 

He was just preparing to close his outer 
door after the departing guests when he 
became aware of a heavy step ascending 
the stairway, and the sound of panting 


and labored breathing floated up from 
below. When the visitor finally did ar- 
rive it was several minutes before she 
had breath enough to address him, and 
Burril had ample time to note her short- 
ness and great breadth of person, and to 
satisfy himself that she was an utter 
stranger. She did not seem in the least 
troubled by the uncomfortable silence 
that reigned while she struggled to regain 
her composure, and she spent this embar- 
rassing interval in looking the young 
man over, beginning at his feet and slow- 
ly reaching his head, speaking just as he 
became desperate and was on the point 
of saying something himself to relieve 
the awkwardness. 

‘*Mr. Burril, I believe?” she began, in 
a stifled voice; for she had not altogether 
overcome the effect of her ascent. 

Burril ‘‘ owned the soft impeachment.” 

‘* How very fortunate I find you alone!” 
she said, briskly whipping a large note- 
book from her pocket. ‘‘ Now I needn't 
lose an instant, and can finish you up in 
a jiffy.” 

‘*Won't you come in and sit down!” 
asked Burril, politely. 

‘** No, thank you; I really haven't time 
this afternoon, and it’s quite unnecessary, 
for I shall only detain youa moment. I 
am only in search of facts; please allow 
me to proceed.” She evidently almost 
resented his civil interruption. ‘I am 
writing a book, to be called Our Artists 
in Foreign Climes, and I should like to 
include you and an account of your work 
among those I mention. You can cer- 
tainly have no objection to giving me the 
few necessary details.”’ 

And before he had time to reply, she 
began her questioning. 

‘*Your Christian name, or names, if 
you please?” 

Burril found himself answering with 
docility; her sudden onslaught was para- 
lyzing. and he made no attempt to resist. 

‘* Where you were born, and the date? 
That is more delicate than asking you 
bluntly your age, is it not?” she said, 
squinting upathim. ‘‘ Where have you 
studied, and under what masters, and 
where did you make your first success?” 

Burril was a modest man, and made a 
faint protest at this, but she interrupted 
him impatiently, saying: 

‘“‘T shall not misconstrue any informa- 
tion you may choose to give me, but I 
beg you to be brief, not to digress, and to 
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simply answer my questions as I put them 
to you. Every minute of my time is pre- 
cious, as I have several hundred names 
on my list, and only a week in which to 
see all these people and collect all my 
information. Are you married? If not, 
why not? Will you kindly tell me where 
I can procure a photograph of yourself 
and your principal works; and will you 
give me a list of your most prominent 
achievements? There; I believe that is 
all.” 

“The truth is,” said Burril, who had 
had time during this long address to col- 
lect his wits and recover from his first 
astonishment and the shock of her sudden 
attack, ‘‘ I should like to know something 
about your book and what you intend to 
say before I allow you to mention my 
name. If you will kindly step in we can 
talk the matter over quietly, and I may 
be of some assistance to you, but really 
out here—” 

‘**T will come in, of course, if you insist 
upon it,” she said, severely, ‘‘ although it 
seems to me a quite unnecessary waste of 
time, as I only wait for the answers to my 
last few questions. Couldn’t we remain 


here?” pointing to two chairs in the ante- 
chamber, as Burril prepared to lead her 


into the studio. 

‘*Certainly, if you prefer it,” he an- 
swered, obligingly, and they seated them- 
selves, the fat little woman with an 
expression of protesting resignation ex- 
hibited in all the folds of her stout 
countenance. 

‘‘T thought you might care to see some 
of my work, as you are to write about it,” 
he explained, apologetically. 

‘* Not in the least necessary,” she said, 
wagging her pencil impatiently. ‘* Of 
course I know all about it. Landscapes 
of the Barbizon school, I believe.” 

‘* No,” said Burril, *‘I don’t paint Jand- 
scapes.” 

‘*Of course not,” said his visitor, not 
in the least ruffled by her mistake. ‘* Fig- 
ures, certainly—a mere slip of the tongue. 
Shall we go on? What medals have—” 

But here Burril interrupted her. He 
felt it was his turn to ask a few questions, 
and he began at once, blandly ignoring 
her annoyance. 

‘“Who are your publishers?” he in- 
quired. 

‘*T haven’t thought of such a thing 
yet,” she said, indignantly. ‘‘ Isn't that 
question a little premature, when the 
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book isn’t even commenced? I have 
only just begun to collect my facts.” 

‘* Where do your writings usually ap- 
pear? and have you ever done anything 
of this kind before?” continued. Burril, 
relentlessly. 

‘*T am a lady, Mr. Burril,” said the fat 
woman, with some asperity —she had 
great difficulty in reaching the floor with 
the tips of her feet, but she made a des- 
perate effort to rise as she spoke—‘‘ and I 
am not used to inquisitorial remarks of 
this kind. I know I am a stranger, but 
I have undertaken this task with the 
purest motives, in the interest of what is 
best in art,and with no sordid thought. 
My family and extraction, Mr. Burril, 
are all that the most fastidious could de- 
sire, and my natural disposition for lit- 
erature has received the most thorough 
cultivation. I cannot believe that any 
one more fitted for this especial work 
could be found, and I consider that I am 
conferring, and not incurring, an obliga- 
tion when I ask you for information; but 
I clearly see that you regard my visit as 
an intrusion, and I will leave at once.” 
She had finally managed to rise, and was 
hastily making her way to the door. 

‘*T ean assure you,” she said, turning 
as she reached the doorway, ‘‘ that the 
rudeness of your reception, and your evi- 
dent mistrust of my ability, will in no 
way affect my judgment of your work,” 
and with this heaping of parting coals of 
fire she trotted down stairs with great ra- 
pidity. 

Burril closed the door after her and 
retired to the studio. He was an opti- 
mist by nature, and the disheartening 
impressions left by his early visitors soon 
wore off. He smoked a cigarette, sam- 
pled some of the sweets on his tea table, 
and had almost determined to make some 
tea by himself, when his door-bell jan- 
gled, and there entered a tall stout woman, 
followed by a seemingly endless proces- 
sion of young and giggling girls. 

The stout woman advanced, smiling, 
a huge feather boa swinging loosely over 
the projection of her portly figure, and 
she introduced herself, saying, 

** You don’t remember me, Mr. Burril.” 
She held out a hand reproachfully. ‘I 
am Mrs. Bleakersville. -I came to see 
you several years ago, when you were 
painting my friend Mrs. McKessel. In 
those days we little thought how famous 
you were going to be. Famous people, 
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Mr. Burril, you know, are public prop- 
erty, so I have taken the liberty of bring- 
ing a few young friends with me this 
afternoon to see your work.” 

Burril racked his brains to remember 
something about her; and failing, looked 
a beaming welcome he did not feel, and 
tried to seat the party comfortably. It 
was a difficult task, for the studio boasted 
very few seats. Mrs. Bleakersville mean- 
while laboriously introduced the girls, 
mentioning each name distinctly and im- 
pressively, and Burril was relieved to find 
that they were not all her daughters, as 
he had imagined on their first entrance. 

By crowding several of his visitors— 
including the stately Mrs. Bleakersville 
herself—on a divan, he managed to ac- 
commodate them all. The young women 
said nothing, but stared at him very hard, 
confusing him, and interfering with his 
attention to Mrs. Bleakersville’s remarks, 
that since her entrance had flowed on un- 
ceasingly. 

‘‘These dear girls,” she said, waving 
her hand comprehensively, ‘‘ are all 
studying art in some form or other, and 
several of them have remarkable talent. 
W ould you be kind enough to show them 
some of your work?” She produced a 
lorgnette as she said this, without waiting 
for his answer. 

Burril went reluctantly to pull out his 
things for the second time that afternoon. 
It was an ordeal to exhibit his pictures to 
the watchful unswerving gaze of all these 
expectant eyes, and his ardor for showing 
them had left him since his first discour- 
aging experience. He fitted the picture 
he intended to show in its frame, and 
stepped back to leave the view free for 
lis audience. 

‘* Lovely,” breathed Mrs. Bleakersville, 
nodding a purple bonnet trimmed with 
gilt spangles. ‘‘ How poetic! Now, my 
dears, I want you to appreciate how deli- 
eately poetic that is.” 

Candidly Burril did not think either 
‘* delicate” or “* poetic ” exactly the right 
word to deseribe his rather hasty sketch 
of two onions, a tin dipper, and a section 
of orange pumpkin. He showed it be- 
cause he was rather pleased with the 
color scheme, which he thought original. 

‘‘T know,” said Mrs. Bleakersville, af- 
ter several seconds of silent contempla- 
tion, ‘‘ that we outsiders are not expected 
to be quite frank in expressing our opin- 
ions in a studio; but don’t you think, Mr. 


Burril, that your color in this is a trifle 
pronounced and unnatural? I wouldn't 
criticise for the world, but really it is so 
unusual.” 

Burril could not agree with her; he 
liked the color, and thought it particular- 
ly successful; so he removed the sketch 
and put up something else. 

‘‘ What a strange face! Is it a por- 
trait ?” asked Mrs. Bleakersville, dubious- 
ly. ‘Who is it?—if I may be allowed to 
ask.” 

Burril mentioned the name, and, after 
a long pause, Mrs. Bleakersville said, 
slowly, 

** Does she look like that?” 

‘**T have tried to make it as like as pos- 
sible,” said Burril. 

‘*Is she considered pretty?” went on 
Mrs. Bleakersville, still more dubiously. 
‘*I suppose that gown is really very 
handsome; but how strange of her to 
wear such a thing to be painted in! Was 
it just that color? You young men like 
to be a little sensational, I think, and 
you have such a queer flat way of paint- 
ing. Now I had a portrait painted of my 
father about a year ago, and I was so 
afraid it would look flat that I just went 
to the artist and told him frankly that 
I was perfectly willing to pay for all the 
paint he chose to use. ‘Don’t skimp a 
bit,’ I said; ‘just let it stick out; and it 
does. It looks as if he was going to step 
right out of the frame. You must come 
and see it some day; it’s a remarkable 
work of art.” 

Exhausted, Burril suggested tea to re- 
lieve himself from showing anything 
more, and was lappy to have his sugges- 
tion met with general approval. 

Mrs. Bleakersville, at his request, un- 
dertook the brewing, remarking, as she 
took off her gloves, 

‘* What a pleasure it must be for you 
to show your work, Mr. Burril!” 

By this time the girls, who had been 
rather sly at first, began to feel more at 
home. They wandered around the room 
examining the bric-a-brac and handling 
everything within reach; they even 
turned over the canvases that were faced 
to the wall, and they fingered valuable 
prints carelessly and fumbled over deli- 
cate drawings, seemingly quite oblivious 
to the fact that friction from gloved 
hands might be damaging to these trea- 
sures. 

Mrs. Bleakersville kept handing out 
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cups to the inspectors, and the danger of 
spilled tea was added to their original 
recklessness. They swept the table clear 
of everything edible, and then Mrs. Bleak- 
ersville marshalled them out of the studio, 
bidding Burril an encouraging farewell 
by saying, . 

‘*You have improved so much.’ 

A ten minutes’ collapse followed this 
call; then the bell rang again—this time 
rather timidly. 

A young girl of apparently seventeen 
or eighteen, clad in a striped garment and 
a pork-pie turban, came in, with a canvas 
under each arm, and a large portfolio 
swung by a strap over her shoulder. 

She was rather pretty in an untidy way, 
had a quantity of frowzy blond hair twist- 
ed up under her peculiar hat, and her 
rather widely open brown eyes gave her 
face an expression of confiding innocence 
and candor. She stepped into the studio, 
peered about to see if there were other 
visitors, and finding there were none, 
seemed greatly relieved. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Burril,” she said, nervously, 
‘‘T am so glad to find you alone, for I 
have brought some of my work, and I 
thought perhaps you might be kind 
enough to give me some criticisms. 
Please tell me if it bores you to do it 
now, and I can come again just as well 
as not.” 

Burril was ready to do anything but 
show his own pictures again, so his recep- 
tion of Miss Gambrill and her work was 
warm. 

They stood her two pictures up by an 
easel, and the girl seated herself, with the 
portfolio in her lap. 

Burril thought her studies very credit- 
able,although they showed no remarkable 
ability. He felt in a conscientious mood, 
and proceeded to give Miss Gambrill the 
benefit of his best advice. 

‘*That head,” he said, ‘‘is very good 
indeed; only you ought to,try for a little 
more freedom.” 

‘*More like Franz Hals ?” 
Gambrill, inquiringly. 

‘** Yes, like Franz Hals,” answered Bur- 
ril, opening his eyes and staring. 

‘**T feel your color is a trifle muddy in 
places—and a little more decision in the 
shadows would be an immense improve- 
ment,” he went on. 

‘** More like Rembrandt?” she asked. 

‘“* Oh—er-—er—er—why, yes, you might 
do it like Rembrandt.” 
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said Miss 
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‘**T have a few things here that I want 
you to see,” she said, untying the strings 
of her portfolio. 

Burril meanwhile was looking at the 
second painting. 

‘*You could improve this immensely 
by studying the hands more carefully,” 
he said, turning to examine the drawings. 

‘**T quite understand—you mean deli- 
cately, like Vandyck,” she murmured, 
musingly. 

‘*These are really very nice indeed,” 
he said, quite sincerely, about the draw- 
ings. 

But just at this moment the bell 
rang again, and Miss Gambrill hastily 
gathered her belongings together and 
beat a retreat, passing the incoming vis- 
itors on her way out. 

They were two young men, and Burril 
let them go into the studio alone, politely 
escorting Miss Gambrill to the head of the 
stairs. 

‘**Good-by,” he said, cordially. ‘‘ What 
you must look out for is to get more 
breadth in your work, try to see things 
more comprehensively, and you will be 
all right.” 

** Like Velasquez,” she said, pensively, 
as she went slowly down stairs. 

Every nerve in Burril’s body was jump- 
ing by this time, and he felt his head 
fairly whirling. At any rate, he was 
now going back to comparatively con- 
genial people, for the men who were 
waiting for him within were both paint- 
ers. He did not care especially for 
Dodson’s way of painting, which he con- 
sidered mistaken in method and uninter- 
esting, and he remembered that he was 
apt to uphold his reactionary views with 
a somewhat noisy and quarrelsome style 
of argument, but, after all that could be 
said against his work and his manner of 
defending it, he was a good fellow, and 
Burril was pleased to have him drop in 
with the other man, who was one of his 
particular chums, and welcome at all 
times. 

‘*T say, Burril,” said Dodson, as the 
painter returned to the studio, ‘ that’s 
the best thing you have done for a long 
while!” 

Burril looked up expectantly, and there, 
leaning against the easel, was the larger 
of Miss Gambrill’s two pictures. In her 
hurry to leave she had forgotten it. His 
patience was exhausted. 

‘“‘If that’s one of your beastly jokes, 
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Dodson, I must say I consider it in very 
bad taste,” said Burril, snappishly. 

Dodson was up in arms in an instant. 
He had red hair, and was easily roused 
to combat. 

‘*What do you mean by that?” he de- 
manded, fiercely. ‘‘I honestly admire 
it a thousand times more than those stu- 
pid impressionistic things you have taken 
to lately.” 

Burril lay down on the divan, buried 
his head in the cushions, and groaned 
aloud. 

‘*Do stop talking shop!” said the other 
man, anxiously. ‘*I have come here for 
tea and peace. This is about the only 
studio in Paris where the combination 
is sometimes found. Look here, Burril, 
you've eaten all the cake; and, by Jove, 
the teaisall gone! We'll have to go else- 
where for refreshment if this goes on.” 

Burril did not answer; he sat up and 
glared at Dodson, who hovered about 
Miss Gambrill’s picture. 

**Come out of that, Dodson,” he said, 
jumping up and turning the canvas to 
the wall. ‘* You know perfectly well it’s 
not mine.” 

But Dodson assumed a mighty air of 
superiority. 

‘*Do you mean to say you didn’t paint 
it?” he said, throwing up his head and 
quite ready fora fray. ‘* Well, all I can 
say is,more’s the pity, for it’s a mighty 
good thing.” 

‘* Be calm, do be calm, Burril. Dodson 
admires Bouguereau,” said the other man, 
soothingly. ‘‘ Remember that, Burril, and 
restrain your wrath. Can’t we have some 
fresh tea?” 

But Burril and Dodson were in the 
midst of a hot discussion, and paid no at- 
tention, so he poured out a cup of the 
dregs that remained in the cold teapot, 
and drank it, saying, as he did so: 

‘**Poison, deadly poison. You fellows 
will be responsible for my death if any- 
thing happens te me.” 

The fight was growing fast and furious; 
the hair on Dodson’s red head was erect, 
and he ran his hands through it contin- 
ually and gesticulated. Burril was more 
quiet, but he looked dangerous. 

‘**Oh, you fellows tire me very much,” 
said the other man, rising and getting be- 
tween the combatants. ‘‘Do shut up, 
Dodson. Let’s be happy.  Burril, trot 
out your latest things; I'll admire them. 
Peace at any price is my motto.” 
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‘“*HE HAD RED HAIR, AND WAS EASILY 
ROUSED.” 


But Burril and Dodson absolutely re- 
fused to be quieted, and in the midst of 
their discussion the door-bell rang again, 
and Mrs. Shuster appeared, bringing a 
little whirl of rustling silken skirts and 
a strong scent of violets into the stormy 
air of the studio. 

She was short, smartly dressed, and 
gave an instantaneous impression of be- 
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ing somebody very important in her own 
circle, and quite unaware that anything 
outside of that circle could possibly ex- 
ist. 

A very small portion of Burril’s work 
was standing where it could be seen, but 
Mrs. Shuster planted herself deliberately 
in a chair with her back to it, while she 
greeted its author with effusion. 

Dodson was visibly impressed by her 
fashionable appearance, and smoothed 
down his ruffled hair. 

Burril presented his friends, and Mrs. 
Shuster was not at all averse to enter- 
taining them. Three men all to herself 
quite delighted her; she was in her ele- 
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ment, and perfectly 
equal to the occasion. 

In a few minutes 
the servant was call- 
ed in, the tea table 
cleared of its débris 
of crumbs and dirty 
china, and fresh cups 
and cakes replaced 
on a cloth, a little 
splashed, to be sure, 
but not otherwise un- 
pleasantly damaged. 
It was easier to pro- 
cure fresh tea than 
fresh linen in this 
bachelor establish- 
ment. Mrs. Shuster 
was dainty in the 
way she put things to 
rights on the disorder- 
ly tray. Mrs. Bleak- 
ersville’s administra- 
tion had been one of 
devastation and _ slip- 
shod plenty; the new 
reign was ail neatness 
and comfort. Not a 
drop was spilled, not a 
spoon allowed to clink, 
during this tea-brew- 
ing. 

After tea Dodson 
and Mrs. Shuster did 
all the talking; the 
other man and Burril 
lay back on the divan 
and listened. It was 
curious to note how 
completely Mrs. Shus- 
ter seemed to lose 
sight of Burril’s pres- 
ence and his position 
as host; she was totally absorbed by Dod- 
son, who held forth on various subjects 
that fastened her attention, and finally 
this new friendship was permanently ce- 
mented by their happy discovery of a 
mutual fondness for truffles, and they 
forthwith and at great length discussed 
cookery, in connection with these deli- 
cate fungi, in all its varied ramifications. 

Mrs. Shuster graciously accorded per- 
mission for the young men to smoke, and 
the big room was soon full of feathery 
whirls that kept mounting upward, help- 
ing to dim the waning light of the late 
afternoon, that was now verging on even- 
ing. 
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She paid not the slightest attention to 
any one but Dodson. No mention was 
made of Burril or his pictures, nor did 
she include him, even indirectly, in their 
discussion about truffles. She prattled on 
happily about the latest scandals, in a 
gently humorous way that robbed them 
of half their offensiveness; she laughing- 
ly told several good racy stories about 
some of her dearest friends, and described 
a function which she had attended the 
night before. expressing great astonish- 
ment when Dodson, helplessly cornered 
by her persistent questioning, owned that 
he had not been invited. 

‘““Why, everybody was asked!” she 
cried. ‘‘There must have been some 
mistake.” 

Dodson was not quite sure whether he 
ought to be pleased or offended, but he 
decided to be flattered, and beaming from 
under his red locks, ventured to slightly 
broaden his A’s, and handled his teacup 
with an airy grace that threatened to de- 
posit its contents suddenly and unexpect- 
edly on the floor. 

He grew bolder, and as he was quite 
familiar with the names of the people she 
mentioned, he could almost fancy himself 
one of her favored and fashionable cote- 
rie. He mentioned several bits of gossip 
that he had picked up, and Mrs. Shuster 
kindly enlarged them by telling details 
that could only be had from one of the 
initiated. 

All this time Burril and his friend 
smoked silently on the divan, to the rat- 
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tling accompaniment of this conversa- 
tion, and absolutely ignored by its par- 
ticipants, 

At last the servant came in with a 
lamp, and reminded by this of the late- 
ness of the hour, Mrs. Shuster rose 
to go. 

** | suppose it is far too dark to ask to 
see the pictures, Mr. Burril?” she asked, 
lightly, as she was going; but she was 
half-way to the door before he could an- 
swer. 

‘*T simply love to come here,” she re- 
marked, pausing for an instant on the 
threshold. ‘Tea in astudio;” she vague- 
ly looked about to include the room and 
its occupants in hereulogy. ‘‘I do adore 
artistic surroundings; and the atmosphere 
—why, it makes one feel artistic one’s self. 
Don’t you think so, Mr. Dodson? Art is 
a passion with me; it’s part of my real 
life; and it’s so good of you, Mr. Burril, 
to let me come and refresh myself here 
once in a while. Good-by; or rather 
‘Au revoir,’ for I always look forward to 
coming again soon;” and followed by 
Dodson, who was all gallantry, and in- 
sisted upon taking her down to her car- 
riage, she left the studio. 

‘** Now do get out at once, there’s a good 
fellow,” said Burril to the other man, as 
the door closed on the still chattering 
pair. ‘‘And as you go by, just tell the 
‘concierge’ that Iam not at home to any- 
body.” 

The other man, who was sympathetic, 
did as he was asked. 
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| OW has that 

**blessed bird ” 

and ‘‘sweet mes- 

senger of spring,” 

the ‘‘ cuckoo,” imposed upon the poetic 
sensibilities of its native land! 

And what is this cuckoo which has 
thus bewitched all the poets? What is 
the personality behind that ‘‘ wandering 
voice”? What the distinguishing trait 
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which has made this wily attendant on 
the spring notorious from the times of 
Aristotle and Pliny? Think of “ follow- 
ing the cuckoo,” as Logan longed to do, 
in its ‘‘annual visit around the globe,” a 
voluntary witness and accessory to the 
blighting curse of its vagrant, almost 
unnatural life! No, my indiscriminate 
bards; on this occasion we must part com- 
pany. I cannot ‘‘follow” your cuckoo 
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—except with a gun, forsooth—nor wel- 
come your ‘‘darling of the spring,” even 
though he were never so captivating as a 
songster. 

The song and the singer are here iden- 
tical and inseparable, to my prosaic and 
rational senses; for does not that ‘* blithe 
new-comer,” as Tennyson says, *‘ tell his 
name to all the hills’ — ‘* Cuckoo !” 
** Cuckoo!” 

The poet of romance is prompted to 
draw on his imagination for his facts, but 
the poet of nature must first of all be true, 
and incidentally as beautiful and good as 
may be; and a half-truth or a truth with 
a reservation may be as dangerous as 
falsehood. The poet who should so paint 
the velvety beauty of a rattlesnake as to 
make you long to coddle it would hardly 
be considered a safe character to be at 
large. Likewise an ode to the nettle or 
to the autumn splendor of the poison- 
sumac which ignored its venom would 
scarcely be a wise botanical guide for in- 
discriminate circulation among the inno- 
cents. Think, then, of a poetic eulogium 
on a bird of which the observant Gilbert 
could have written: 

‘This proceeding of the cuckoo, of 
dropping its eggs as it were by chance, is 
such a monstrous outrage on maternal 
affection, one of the first great dictates 
of nature, and such a violence on in- 
stinct, that had it only been related of a 
bird in the Brazils or Peru, it would never 
have merited our belief.... She is hard- 
ened against her young ones as though 
they were not hers. .. . ‘ Because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom, neither hath He 
imparted to her understanding.’” 

America is spared the infliction of this 
notorious ‘‘ cuckoo.” Its nearest conge- 
ners, our yellow-billed and black-billed 
cuckoos, while suggesting their foreign 
ally in shape and somewhat in song, 
have mended their ways, and though it 
is true they make a bad mess of it, they 
at least try to build their own nest, and 
rear their own young with tender solici- 
tude. The nest is usually so sparse and 
flimsy an affair that you can see through 
its coarse mesh of sticks from below, the 
fledglings lying as on a gridiron or toast- 
er; and it is, moreover, occasionally so 
much higher in the centre than at the 
sides that the chicks tumble out of bed 
and perish. Still, it is a beginning in the 
right direction. 

Yes, it would appear that our American 


cuckoo is endeavoring to make amends 
for the sins of its ancestors; but, what is 
less to its credit, it has apparently found 
a scapegoat, to which it would ever ap- 
pear anxious to call our attention, as it 
stammers forth, in accents of warning, 
‘ce, c, cow, cow, cow! cowow, cowow!” 
It never gets any further than this; but 
doubtiess in due process of vocal evolu- 
tion we shall yet hear the * bunting,” or 
‘*blackbird,” which is evidently what he 
is trying to say. 

Owing to the onomatopoetic quality of 
the ‘‘kow, kow, kow!” of the bird, it is 
known in some sections as the ‘‘ kow- 
bird,” and is thus confounded with the 
real cow-bird, and gets the credit of her 
mischief, even as in other parts of the 
country, under the correct name of 
‘*‘cuckoo,” it bears the odium of its for- 
eign relative. 

For though we have no disreputable 
cuckoo, ornithologically speaking, let us 
not congratulate ourselves too hastily. 
We have his counterpart in a black sheep 
of featherdom which vies with his Euro- 
pean rival in deeds of cunning and cruel- 
ty, and which has not even a song to rec- 
ommend him—no vocal accomplishment 
which by the greatest of license could 
prompt a poet to exclaim, 


J 


“T hear thee and rejoice,” 


without having his sanity called in ques- 
tion. 

The cow-blackbird, it is true, executes 
a certain guttural performance with its 
throat—though apparently emanating 
from a gastric sourcee—which some orni- 


thologists dignify by the name of ‘‘ song.” 


But it is safe to affirm that with this vocal 
resource alone to recommend him he or 
his kind would scarcely have been known 
to fame. The bird has yet another lay, 
however, which has made it notorious. 
Where is the nest of song-sparrow, or 
Maryland yellow-throat, or yellow war- 
bler, or chippy, that is safe from the 
curse of the cow-bird’s blighting visit? 

And yet how few of us have ever seen 
the bird to recognize it, unless perchance 
in the occasional flock clustering about 
the noses and feet of browsing kine and 
sheep, or perhaps perched upon their 
backs, the glossy black plumage of the 
males glistening with iridescent sheen in 
the sunshine. 

‘**Haow them blackbirds doos love the 


smell o’ thet caow’s breath!” said an old 
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dame to me once in my boyhood. ‘‘I 
don't blame um: I like it myself.” Wheth- 
er it was this same authority who was re- 
sponsible for my own similar early im- 
pression I do not know, but I do recall 
the surprise at my ultimate discovery 
that it was alone the quest of in- 
sects which attracted the birds. 

Upon the first arrival of the 
bird in the spring an attentive 
ear might detect its discordant 
voice, or the chuckling note of 
his mischievous spouse and ac- 
complice, in the great bird med- 
ley; but later her crafty instinct 
would seem to warn her that si- 
lence is more to her interest in 
the pursuit of her wily mission. 
In June, when so many an 
ecstatic love-song among the 
birds has modulated 
from accents of ar- é’ 
dent love to those of - 
glad fruition, when 
the sonnet to his ‘‘ mistress’s 
eyebrow ” is shortly to give 
place to the lullaby, then, like 
the ‘‘ worm i’ the bud,” the 
cow-bird begins her parasitical 
career. How many thousands 
are the bird homes which are 
blasted in her ‘‘ annual visit’’? 

Stealthily and silently she 
pries among the thickets, fol- 
lowing up the trail of war- 
bler, sparrow, or thrush like a 
sleuth-hound. Yonder atiny 
yellow-bird with a jet-black cheek flits 
hither with a wisp of dry grass in her 
beak, and disappears in the branches of a 
small tree close to my studio door. Like 
the shadow of fate the cow-bird suddenly 
appears, and has doubtless soon ferreted 
out her cradle. 

In a certain grassy bank not far from 
where I am writing, at the foot of an un- 
suspecting fern,a song-sparrow has built 
her nest. It lies in a hollow among the 
dried leaves and grass, and is so artfully 
merged with its immediate surroundings 
that even though you know its precise 
location it still eludes you. Only yester- 
day the last finishing-touches were made 
upon the nest, and this morning, as I 
might have anticipated from the excess of 
lisp and twitter of the mother bird, I find 
the first pretty brown-spotted egg. 

Surely our cow-bird has missed this 
secret haunt on her rounds. Be not de- 
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ceived! Within a half-hour after this egg 
was laid the sparrow and its mate, return- 
ing froma brief absence to view their prize, 
discover two eggs where they had been 
responsible for but one. The prowling foe 
had already discovered their secret; for 
she too is ‘‘an attendant on the spring,” 
and had been simply biding her time. 
The parent birds once out of sight, she had 
stolen slyly upon the nest, and after a 
very brief interval as slyly retreated, leav- 
ing her questionable compliments, pre- 
sumably with a self-satisfied chuckle. The 
intruded egg is so like its fellow as to be 
hardly distinguishable except in its slight- 
ly larger size. It is doubtful whether the 
sparrow, in particular, owing to this simi- 
larity, ever realizes the deception. Indeed, 
the event is possibly considered a cause for 
self-congratulation rather than otherwise 
—at least until her eyes are opened by the 
fateful dénouement of a few weeks later. 
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And thus the American cow-bird out- 
euckoos the cuckoo as an “attendant on 
the spring,” taking her pick among the 
nurseries of featherdom, now victimizing 
the oriole by a brief sojourn in the swing- 
ing hammock in the elm, here stopping a 
moment to leave her charge to the care 
of an indigo-bird, to-morrow creeping 
through the grass to the secreted nest of 
the Maryland yellow-throat, or Wilson's 
thrush, or chewink. And, unaccountable 
as it would appear, here we find the same 
deadly token safely lodged in the dainty 
cobweb nest of the vireo, a fragile pen- 
dent fabric hung in the fork of a slender 
branch which in itself would barely ap- 
pear sufficiently strong to sustain the 
weight of a cow-bird without emptying 
the nest. 

Indeed, the presence of this intruded 
egg, like that of the European cuckoo in 
similar fragile nests, has given rise to the 
popular belief that the bird must resort 
to exceptional means in these instances. 
Sir William Jardine, for instance, in an 
editorial foot-note in one of Gilbert 
White’s pages, remarks: 

‘*Tt is a curious fact, and one, I believe, 
not hitherto noticed by naturalists, that 
the cuckoo deposits its egg in the nests of 


the titlark, robin, and wagtail by means 


of its foot. If the bird sat on the nest 
while the egg was laid, the weight of its 
body would crush the nest and cause it to 
be forsaken, and thus one of the ends of 
Providence would be defeated. I have 
found the eggs of the cuckoo in the nest 
of a white-throat, built in so small a hole 
in a garden wall that it was absolutely 
impossible for the cuckoo to have got into 
n.” 

In the absence of substantiation, this, at 
best presumptive evidence, is discounted 
by the well-attested fact that the cuckoo 
has frequently been shot in the act of car- 
rying a cuckoo’s egg in its mouth, and 
there is on record an authentic account of 
a cuckoo which was observed through a 
telescope to lay her egg on a bank, and 
then take it in her bill and deposit it in 
the nest of a wagtail. 

There is no evidence to warrant a simi- 
lar resource in our cow-bird, though the 
inference would often appear irresistible, 
did we not know that Wilson actually 
saw the cow-bird in the act of laying in 
the diminutive nest of a red-eyed vireo, 
and also in that of the bluebird. 

And what is the almost certain doom 
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of the bird home thus contaminated by 
the cow-bird? The egg is always laid be- 
times, and is usually the first to hatch, the 
period of incubation being a day or two 
less than that of the eggs of the foster-par- 
ent. And woe be to the fledglings whom 
fate has associated with a young cow-bird! 
He is the ** early bird that gets the worm.” 
His is the clamoring red mouth which 
takes the provender of the entire family. 
It is all *‘ grist into his mill,” and every- 
thing he eats seems to go to appetite—his 
bedfellows, if not thus starved to death, 
being at length crushed by his compara- 
tively ponderous bulk, or ejected from the 
nest todie. It is a pretty well established 
fact that the cuckoo of Europe deliber- 
ately ousts its companion fledglings—a 
fact first noted by the famous Dr. Jenner. 
And Darwin has even asserted that the 
process of anatomical evolution has espe- 
cially equipped the young cuckoo for such 
an accomplishment—a practice in which 
some accommodating philosophic minds 
detect the act of ‘‘ divine beneticence,” in 
that ‘‘ the young cuckoo is thus insured 
sufficient food, and that its foster-brothers 
thus perish before they have acquired 
much feeling.” 

The following account, written by an 
eye-witness, bears the stamp of au- 
thenticity, and is furthermore re-enforced 
by a careful and most graphic drawing 
made on the spot, which I here repro- 
duce, and fully substantiates the previous 
statement by Dr. Jenner. The scene of 
the tragedy was the nest of a pipit, or 
titlark, on the ground beneath a heather 
bush. When first discovered it contained 
two pipit’s eggs and the egg of a cuckoo. 

** At the next visit, after an interval of 
forty-eight hours,” writes Mrs. Blackburn, 
‘‘we found the young cuckoo alone in 
the nest, and both the young pipits lying 
down the bank, about ten inches from the 
margin of the nest, but quite lively after 
being warmed in the hand. They were 
replaced in the nest beside the cuckoo, 
which struggled about till it got its back 
under one of them, when it climbed back- 
wards directly up the open side of the 
nest and pitched the pipit from its back 
on to the edge. It then stood quite up- 
right on its legs, which were straddled 
wide apart, with the claws firmly fixed 
half-way down the inside of the nest, and 
stretching its wings apart and backwards, 
it elbowed the pipit fairly over the mar- 
gin, so far that its struggles took it down 
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the bank instead of back into the nest. 
After this the cuckoo stood a minute or 
two feeling back with its wings, as if to 
make sure that the pipit was fairly over- 
board, and then subsided into the bottom 
of the nest. 

‘*T replaced the ejected one and went 
home. On returning the next day, both 
nestlings were found dead and cold out 
of the nest. ... But what struck me most 
was this: the cuckoo was perfectly naked, 
without a vestige of a feather, or even a 
hint of future feathers; its eyes were not 
yet opened, and its neck seemed too weak 
to support the weight of the head. The 
pipit had well-developed quills on the 
wings and back, and had bright eyes, 
partially open, yet they seemed quite 
helpless under the manipulations of the 
cuckoo, which looked a much less devel- 
oped creature. The cuckoo’s legs, how- 
ever, seemed very muscular; and it ap- 


peared to feel about 
with its wings, 
which were abso- 
lutely featherless, 
J as with hands, the 
spurious wing (un- 
/ usually large in 
proportion) look- 
ing like a spread- 
out thumb.” 
Considering how 
rarely we see the 
cow-bird in our 
walks, her merci- 
less ubiquity is as- 
tonishing. It oe- 
casionally happens 
that almost every 
nest I meet in a 
day’s walk will 
show the ominous 
speckled egg. In 
a single stroll in 
the country I have 
removed eight of 
these foreboding 
tokens of misery. 
Only last summer 
I discovered the 
nest of a wood- 
sparrow in a hazel 
bush, my attention 
being attracted 
thither by the pa- 
rent bird bearing 
food in her beak. 
I found the nest 
occupied, appropriated, monopolized, by 
a cow-bird fledgling—a great fat clamor- 
ing lubber, completely filling the cav- 
ity of the nest, the one diminutive puny 
remnant of the sparrow’s offspring being 
jammed against the side of the nest, and 
a skeleton of a previous victim hanging 
among the branches below, with doubt- 
less others lost in the grass somewhere 
in the near neighborhood, where they had 
been removed by the bereaved mother. 
The ravenous young parasite, though not 
half grown, was yet bigger by nearly 
double than the foster-mother. What a 
monster this! The ‘‘ Black Douglass” of 
the bird home; a blot on Nature's page! 
As in previous instances, observing 
that the interloper had a voice fully ca- 
pable of making his wants known, I gave 
the comfortable little beast ample room 
to spread himself on the ground, and let 
the lone little starveling survivor of the 























THE CUCKOOS 
rightful brood have his cot all to him- 
self. 

And yet, as I left the spot, I confess toa 
certain misgiving, as the pleading chirrup 
of the ousted fledgling followed me faint- 
ly and more faintly up the hill, recalling, 
too, the many previous similar acts of 
mine—and one in particular, when I had 
slaughtered in cold blood two of these 
irresponsibles found in a single nest. But 
sober second thought evoked a more phi- 
losophic and conscientious mood, the out- 
come of which leading,as always, toa semi- 
conviction that the complex question of 
reconciliation of duty and humanity in 
the premises was not thus easily disposed 
of, considering, as I was bound to do, the 
equal innocence of the chicks, both of 
which had been placed in the nest in 
obedience to a natural law, which in the 
case of the cow-bird was none the less a 


A GREEDY FOSTER-CHILD. 


divine institution because I failed to un- 
derstand it. Such is the inevitable, some- 
what penitent conclusion which I always 
arrive at on the cow-bird question; and 
yet my next cow-bird fledgling will doubt- 
less follow the fate of all its predecessors, 
the reminiscent qualms of conscience 
finding a ready philosophy equal to the 
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emergency ; for if, indeed, this parasite of 
the bird home be a factor in the divine 
plan of Nature’s equilibrium, looking 
toward the survival of the fittest and the 
regulation of the sparrow and smal|l-bird 
population, which we must admit, how 
am I to know but that this righteous im- 
pulse of the human animal is not equally 
a divine, as it is certainly a natural insti- 
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tution looking to the limitations 
of the cow-bird? One June 
morning, a year or two ago, I 
heard a loud squeaking, as of a 
young bird in the grass near my 
door, and on approaching, discovered the 
spectacle of a cow-bird, almost full- 
fledged, being fed by its foster-mother, a 
chippy not more than half its size, and 
which was obliged to stand on tiptoe to 
cram the gullet of the parasite. 

The victims of the cow-bird are usually, 
as in this instance, birds of much smaller 
size, the flycatchers, the sparrows, war- 
blers, and vireos, though she occasionally 
imposes on larger species, such as the 
oriolesand the thrushes. The following 
are among its most frequent dupes, given 
somewhat in the order of the bird's ap- 
parent choice: song-sparrow, field-spar- 
row, yellow warbler, chipping-sparrow, 
other sparrows, Maryland yellow-throat, 
yellow-breasted chat, vireos, worm-eating 
warbler, indigo - bird, least - flycatcher, 
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bluebird, Acadian flycatcher, Canada fly- 
catcher, oven-bird, kingbird, cat-bird, 
phoebe, Wilson’s thrush, chewink, and 
wood-thrush. 

But one egg is usually deposited in a 
single nest; the presence of two eggs prob- 
ably indicates, as in the ease of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo, the visits of two cow-birds 
rather than a second visit from the same 


THE YELLOW WARBLER. 


individual—the presence of two cow-bird 
chicks of equal size being rather a proof 
of this than otherwise, in that kind 
Nature would seem to have accommo- 
dated the bird with an exceptional physi- 
ological resource, which matures its eggs 
at intervals of three or more days, as 
against the daily oviposition of its dupes, 






thus giving it plenty of time to make its 
search and take its pick among the bird 
homes. Whether the process of evolu- 
tion has similarly equipped our cow-bird 
I am not aware; but the vicious habits 
of the two birds are so identical that the 
same accommodating functional condi- 
tions might reasonably be expected. It 
is, indeed, an interesting fact well known 
to ornithologists that 
our own American 
cuckoos, both the yel- 
low-billed and _ black- 
billed, although rudi- 
mentary nest-builders, 
still retain the same 
exceptional interval 
in their egg-laying as 
do their foreign name- 
sake. The eggs are 
laid from four days to 
a week apart, instead 
of daily, as with most 
birds, their period of 
perilous — nidification 
on that haphazard 
apology of a nest being thus possibly pro 
longed to six weeks. Thus we find, in 
consequence, the anomalous spectacle of 
the egg and full-grown chick, and per- 
haps one or two fledglings of intermedi- 
ate stages of growth, scattered about at 
once, helter-skelter,in thesame nest. Only 
two years ago I discovered such a nest not 
a hundred feet from my house, contain- 
ing one chick about two days old, another 
almost full-fledged, while a fresh-broken 
egg lay upon the ground beneath. Such 
a household condition would seem rather 
demoralizing to the cares of incubation, 
and doubtless the addled or ousted egg is 
a frequent episode in our cuckoo’s expe- 
rience. 

It is an interesting question which the 
contrast of the American and European 
cuckoo thus presents. Is the American 
species a degenerate or a progressive nest- 
builder? Has she advanced in process of 
evolution from a parasitical progenitor 
building no nest, or is the bird gradually 
retrograding to the evil ways of her no- 
torious namesake? , 

The evidence of this generic physiolo- 
gical peculiarity in the intervals of ovi- 
position, taken in consideration with the 
fact of the rudimentary nest, would seem 
to indicate the retention of a now useless 
physiological function, and that the bird 
is thusa reformer who has repudiated the 














example of her ancestors, and 
has henceforth determined 
to look after her own babes. 

With the original pre- 
sumed object of this remark- 
able prolonged interval in 
egg-laying now removed, 
the period will doubtless be 
reduced through gradual 
evolution to accommodate 
itself to the newly adopted 
conditions. The week’s interval, taken 
in connection with the makeshift nest 
or platform of sticks, is now a disas- 
trous element in the life of the bird. 
Such of the cuckoos, therefore, as build 
the more perfect nests, or lay at shortest 
intervals, will have a distinct advantage 
over their less provident fellows, and the 
law of heredity will thus insure the con- 
tinual surv:val of the fittest. 

The cuckoo is not alone among British 
birds in its intrusion on other nests. Many 
other species are occasionally addicted to 
the same practice, thougl such acts are ap- 
parently accidental rather than deliberate, 
so far as parasitical intent is concerned. 
The lapse is especially noticeable among 
such birds as build in hollow trees and 
boxes, as the woodpeckers and wagtails. 
Thus the English starling will oceasion- 
ally impose upon and dispossess the green 
woodpecker, In the process of nature in 
such cases the stronger of the two birds 
would retain the nest, and tlus assume the 
duties of foster-parent. Starting from this 
reasonable premise concerning the prehis- 
toric cuckoo, it is not difficult to see how 
natural selection, working through ages 
of evolution by heredity, might have de- 
veloped the habitual resignation of the 
evicted bird, perhaps to the ultimate entire 
abandonment of the function of incuba- 





THE EUROPEAN CUCKOO, 


tion. Inasmucli as ‘‘ we have no expe- 
rience in the creation of worlds,” we can 
only presume. 

Indeed, the similarities and contrasts 
afforded by a comparison of the habits of 
all these birds—European cuckoo, Ameri- 
can cuckoo, and cow-bird—afford an in- 
teresting theme for the student of evolu- 
tion. What is to be tle ultimate outcome 
of it all? for the murderous cuckoo must 
be considered merely as an innocent fac- 
tor in the great scheme of Nature's equi- 
librium, in which the devourer and the 
parasite would seem to play tie all-im- 
portant parts, the present example being 
especially emphasized because of its con- 
spicuousness and its violence to purely 
human sentiment. The parasite would 
often seem to hold the balance of power. 

Jonathan Swift's epitome of the subject, 
if not specifically true, is at least correct 
in its general application: 

“A flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite ‘em: 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


Even the tiny egg of a butterfly has 
its ichneumon parasite, a microscopic 
wasp, which lays its own egg within the 
larger one, which ultimately hatches a 
wasp instead of the baby caterpillar. 

But who ever heard of anything but 
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good luck falling to the lot of cow-bird or 
cuckoo, except as its blighting course is 
occasionally arrested by the outraged hu- 
man? They always find a feathered nest. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note certain developments in bird life 
upon the lines of which evolution might 





THE NORMAL NEST OF THE YELLOW WARBLER. 


work with revolutionary effect. Most of 
our birds are helpless and generally re- 
signed victims to the cow-bird, but there 
are indications of occasional effective pro- 
test among them. Thus the little Mary- 
land yellow-throat, according to various 
authorities, often ousts the intruded egg, 
and its broken remains are also occasion- 
ally seen on the ground beneath tle nests 
of the cat-bird and the oriole. The red- 
eyed vireo, on the other hand, though 
having apparently an easier task than the 
latter, in the lesser depth of her pensile 
nest, commonly abandons it altogether to 
the unwelcome speckled ovum—always, I 
believe, if the cow-bird has anticipated her 
own first egg. 

But we have a more remarkable exam- 
ple of opposition in the resource of the 
little yellow warbler, which I have noted 
as one of the favorite dupes of the cow- 
bird—a deliberate, intelligent, courageous 
defiance and frequent victory which are 
unique in bird history, and which, if 
through evolutionary process they became 
the fashion in featherdom, would put the 
cow-bird’s mischief greatly at a discount. 
The identity of this pretty little warbler 
is certainly familiar to most observant 
country dwellers, even if unknown by 


name, though its golden-yellow plumage 
faintly streaked with dusky brown upon 
the breast would naturally suggest its 
popular title of ‘‘summer yellow-bird.” 
It is one of the commonest of the mnio- 
tiltidew, or wood-warblers, though more 
properly a bird of the copse and shrubbery 
than of the woods. 

This nest is a beautiful piece of bird 
architecture. In a walk in search of one 
only a day or two ago I procured one, 
which is now before me. It was built in 
the fork of an elder bush, to which it was 
moored by strips of fine bark and cob- 
web, its downy bulk being composed by 
a fitted mass of fine grass, willow cotton, 
fern wood, and other similar ingredients. 
It is about three inches in depth, outside 
measurement. But this depth greatly 
varies in different specimens. Our next 
specimen may afford quite a contrast, for 
the yellow warbler occasionally finds it 
to her interest to extend the elevation of 
her dwelling to a remarkable height. 
On page 944 is shown one of these nests, 
snugly moored in the fork of a scrub ap- 
ple-tree. Its depth from the rim to the 
base, viewed from the outside, is about 
five inches, at least two inches longer 
than necessity would seem to require, 
and apparently with a great waste of 
material in the lower portion, as the hol- 
low with the pretty spotted eggs is of 
only the ordinary depth of about two 
inches, thus hardly reaching half-way to 
the base. Let us examine it closely. 
There certainly is a suspicious line or 
division across its upper portion, about an 
inch below the rim, and extending more 
or less distinctly completely around the 
nest. By a very little persuasion with 
our finger-tip the division readily yields, 
and we discover the summit of the nest to 
be a mere rim-—a top story, as it were— 
with a full-sized nest beneath it as a foun- 
dation. Has our warbler, then, come 
back to his last year’s home and fitted it 
up anew for this summer's brood? Such 
would be a natural supposition,did we not 
see that the foundation is as fresh in ma- 
terial as the summit. Perhaps, then, the 
bird has already raised-her first spring 
brood, and has simply extended her May 
domicile, and provided a new nursery for 
a second family. But either supposition 
is quickly dispelled as we further examine 
the nest; for in separating the upper com- 
partment we have just cauglit a glimpse 
of what was, perhaps only yesterday, the 
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THE YELLOW WARBLER AT HOME, 


hollow of a perfect nest; and, what is more 
to the point of my story, the hollow con- 
tains an egg—perhaps two, in which case 
they will be very dissimilar, one of deli- 
cate white with faint spots of brown on 
its larger end, the putting of the warbler, 
the other much ‘larger, with its greenish 
surface entirely speckled with brown, and 
which, if we have had any experience in 
birdnesting, we immediately recognize as 
the mischievous token of the cow-bird. 


We have discovered a most interesting 
curiosity for our natural-history cabinet 
—the embodiment of a presumably new 
form of intelligence in the divine plan 
looking to the survival of the fittest. It 
is not known how many years or centu- 
ries it has taken the little warbler to de- 
velop this clever resource to outwit the 
cow-bird. It is certain, however, that the 
little mother has got tired of being thus 
imposed upon, and is the first of her kind 
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on record which has taken these peculiar 
measures for rising above her besetting 
trouble. 

Who can tell what the future may de- 
velop in the nests of other birds whose 
homes are similarly invaded? I doubt 
not that this crying cow-bird and cuckoo 
evil comes up as a matter of considera- 
tion in bird councils. The two-storied 
nest may yet become the fashion in fea- 
therdom, in which case the cow-bird and 
European cuckoo would be forced+to build 
nests of their own or perish. 

But have we fully examined this nest 
of our yellow warbler? Even now the 
lower section seems more bulky than the 
normal nest should be. Can we not trace 
still another faint outline of a transverse 


division in the fabric, about an inch be- 
low the one already separated? Yes; it 
parts easily with a little disentangling of 
the fibres, and another spotted egg is seen 
within. A three-storied nest! A nest full 
of stories—certainly. I recently read of 
a specimen containing four stories, upon 
the top of which downy pile the little 
warbler sat like Patience on a monu- 
ment, presumably smiling at the discom- 
fiture of the outwitted cow-bird parasite, 
who had thus exhausted her powers of 
mischief for the season, and doubtless con- 
vinced herself of the folly of ‘* putting all 
her eggs in one basket.” 

When we consider the life of the cow- 
bird, how suggestive is this spectacle which 
we may see every year in September in 
the chuckling flocks massing for their mi- 
gration, occasionally fairly blackening the 
trees as with a mildew, each one the visi- 
ble witness of a double or quadruple cold- 
blooded murder, each the grim substitute 
for a whole annihilated singing family of 
song-sparrow, warbler, or thrush! What 
a blessing, at least humanly speaking, 
could the epicurean population en route in 
the annual Southern passage of this dark 
throng only learn what a surpassing sub- 
stitute they would prove—on toast—for 
the bobolinks which as ‘‘ reed-birds” are 
sacrificed by the thousands to the delecta- 
ble satisfaction of those ‘fine - mouthed 
and daintie wantons who set such store 
by their tooth”! 

And what the cow-bird is, so is the Con- 
tinental ‘‘cuckoo.” Shall we not discrim- 
inate in our employment of the superla- 
tive? What of the throstle and the lark? 
Shall we still sing—all together: 

“O euckoo! I hear thee and rejoice! 

Thrice welcome darling of the spring.” 
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BY 


T was as much the mystery as the hor- 
ror that made the case of Margaret 
Clark (commonly known as Old Twenty- 
percent) of such burning interest to the 
six daily journals of the town. I have 
been told that the feet of tireless young 
reporters wore a separate path up the bluff 
to the site of old Margaret's abode; but 
this I question, because there were already 
two paths made for them by the feet of old 
Margaret’s customers—the winding path 
up the grassy slope, and the steps hewn 
out of the sheer yellow bluff-side, sliced 
down to make a backing for the street. 
These are the facts that, whichever the 
path taken, they were able to glean: Miss 
Margaret lived on the bluff in the west- 
ern part of The street below 
crosses at right angles the street running 
to the river, which is of the kind the 
French term an ‘‘impasse.” It is a street 
of varied fortunes, beginning humbly in 
a wide and treeless plain, where jimson, 
dock, and mustard weed have their will 
with the grass, passing a number of 
houses, each in its own tiny yard, creep- 
ing up the hill and the social scale at the 
same time, until it is bordered by velvety 
boulevards and terraces and lawns that 
glow in the evening light, and pretty 
houses often painted; then dropping again 
to a lonely gully, with the flaming kilns 
of the brick-yard on one side, and the 
huge dark bulk of the brewery on the 
other, reaching at last the bustle and 
roar of the busiest street in town. The 
great are-light swung a dazzling white 
porcupine above the brewery vats every 
night (when the moon did not shine), and 
hung level with the crest of the opposite 
bluff. By day or night one could see the 
trim old-fashioned garden and the close- 
cropped lawn and the tall bur-oaks that 
shaded the two-story brown cottage in 
which for fifteen years Margaret Clark 
had lived. Here she was living at the 
time of these events, with no protector ex- 
cept her bull-dog, the Colonel (who, to be 
sure, understood his business, and I can- 
not deny him a personal pronoun), and 
no companion except Esquire Clark, her 
cat. She did not keep fowls—judging it 


town. 


right and necessary to slay them on occa- 
sion, but never having the heart to kill 
anything for which she had cared and 
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had 
Therefore she bought her eggs and her 
‘frying chickens” of George Washing- 
ton, a worthy colored man who lived be- 
low the hill,and who kept Margaret's gar- 


which she taught to know her. 


den in order. Although he had worked 
for her (satisfactory service given for sat- 
isfactory wage) during all these fifteen 
years, he knew as little about her, he de- 
clared, as the first week he came. Nor 
did the wizened little Irish woman who 
climbed the clay stairway three times a 
week to wash and scrub know any more. 
But she stoutly maintained ‘the old 
lady wasa rale lady, and the saints would 
be good to her.” One reporter, more cu- 
rious, discovered that Margaret several 
times had helped this woman over a 
rough pass. 

The only other person (outside of her 
customers) who kept so much as a speak- 
ing acquaintance with Margaret was the 
sheriff, Amos Wickliff. And what he 
knew of her he was able to keep even 
from the press. As for the customers, her 
malicious nickname explains her busi- 


ness. Margaret was an irregular money- 
lender. She loaned money for short pe- 


riods on personal security or otherwise. 
It should speak well for her shrewdness 
that she rarely made a bad debt. Yet she 
was not unpopular; on the contrary, she 
had the name of giving the poor a long 
day,and, for one of her trade, was esteemed 
lenient. Shortly after her accident, also 
(she had the ill hap to fall down her cel- 
larway, injuring her spine), she had re- 
mitted a number of debts to her poorest 
debtors. 

The accident occurred of a Wednes- 
day morning; Wednesday afternoon her 
nephew called on her, having, he said, 
but just discovered her whereabouts. The 
reporters discovered that this nephew, 
Archibald Cary Allerton by name, was 
not an invited and far from a welcome 
guest, although he gave out that his mo- 
ther and he were his aunt's sole living 
kindred. She would not speak to him 
when he visited her, turning her head to 
the wall, moaning and muttering, so that 
it was but kindness to leave her. The 
nurse (Mrs. Raker, the jailer’s wife, had 
come up from the jail) said that he seemed 
distressed. He called again during the 
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evening, after Wickliff, who spent most 
of the evening with her alone, was gone, 
but he had no better success; she would 
not or could not speak to him. Thursday 
morning she saw Amos Wickliff. She 
seemed brighter, and gave Amos, in the 
presence of the nurse, the notes and mort- 
gages that she desired released. Thurs- 
day evening, about eight o'clock, Amos 
returned to report how he had done his 
commissions. He found the house flam- 
ing from roof-tree to sills! There was no 
question of his saving the sick woman. 
Even as he panted up the hill-side the 
roof fell in witha crash. Amos screamed 
to the crowd about the flames: *‘ Where is 
she? Did you save her?” And the Irish 
char-woman’s wail answered him: ‘I wint 
in—TI wint in whin it was all afire, and the 
fire jumped at me, so l run; me eyebrows 
is gone, and I didn’t see a sign of her!” 
Then Amos betook himself to Mrs. Raker, 
whom he found only after much search- 
ing; nor did her story reassure him. She 
was violently agitated between pity and 
shock, but, as usual, she kept her head on 
her shoulders and her wits on duty. She 
was not in the house when the catastrophe 
happened. Allerton had come to see his 
aunt. He told the nurse that she might 
go to her sister, her sister's child being ill, 
and that he would stay with his aunt. 
Wickliff was expected every moment. 
And the patient had added ber word, 
‘*Do go, Mrs. Raker; it’s only a step; and 
take a jar of my plum jelly to Sammy to 
take his medicine in!’ So Mrs. Raker 
went. Shesaw the fire first, and that not 
half an hour from the time she left the 
house. She saw it flickering in the lower 
windows. It was she sent her brother- 
in-law to give the alarm, while she ran 
swiftly to the house. The whole lower 
story was ablaze when she got up the 
hill. To enter was impossible. But Mrs. 
O’Shea, the char-woman, and she did find 
a ladder, and put it against the wall and 
the window of Miss Clark’s chamber, 
which window was wide open, and Mrs. 
Raker held the ladder while Mrs. O’Shea, 
who was of a more agile and slimmer 
build, clambered up the rounds to look 
through the smoke, already mixed with 
flame. And the room wasempty. Amos 
at once had the neighborhood searched, 
hoping that Allerton had conveyed his 
aunt toa place of safety. There was no 
trace of either aunt or nephew. But 
Amos found a boy who confessed (after 


some pressure, for there were grape stains 
on his fingers and his clothes) that he 
had been in Miss Margaret's yard, in the 
vineyard facing her room. He had been 
startled by a kind of rattling noise and a 
scream. Involuntarily he cowered be- 
hind the vines and peered through at the 
house. The windows of Miss Clark’s 
room were closed, or maybe one was open 
very slightly; but suddenly this window 
was pushed up and Allerton leaned out. 
He knew it was Allerton by the square 
shoulders. He did not say anything, only 
turned his head, looking every way. The 
boy thought it time torun. He was clear 
of the yard and beginning to descend the 
bluff, when he looked back and saw Aller- 
ton running very swiftly through the cir- 
cle of light cast by the electric lamp. 
All the reporters examined the lad, but 
he never altered his tale. ‘‘Mr. Allerton 
looked frightened—he looked awful fright- 
ened,” he said. 

Amos was on the point of sending to 
the police, when Allerton himself ap- 
peared. The incredible story which he 
told only thickened the suspicions begin- 
ning to gather about him. 

He said that he had found his aunt 
disinclined to talk. She told him to go 
into the other room, for she wished to go 
to sleep; and although he had matters 
of serious import to discuss with her, he 
could not force his presence on a lady, 
and he obeyed her. He went into the 
adjoining room, and there he sat in a 
chair before the door. The door was the 
sole means of exit from the bedchamber. 
The two rooms opened into each other by 
the door; and the second room, in which 
Allerton sat, had a door into a small hall, 
from which the staircase led down stairs. 
Allerton was ready to swear to his story, 
which was that he had sat in the chair 
before the door until he heard a singular 
muffled scream from the other room. In- 
stantly he sprang up, opened the door, 
and ran into the other room. The bed 
was opposite the door. To his terror and 
amazement the bed was empty, the room 
was empty. He ran frantically round 
the room, and then flung up the window, 
looking out; but there was nothing to be 
seen. Moreover, the room was twenty 
feet from the ground, nor was there so 
much as a vine or a lightning-rod to help 
a climber. It was past believing that a 
decrepit old woman, who could not turn 
in bed alone, should have climbed out of 








a window and dropped twenty feet to the 
ground. Besides,there was the boy watch- 
ing that side of the house all the time. 
He had seen nothing. But where was 
Margaret Clark? The chief of police took 
the responsibility of arresting Allerton. 
Perhaps he was swayed to this decisive 
step by the boy’s testimony being in a 
measure corroborated by a woman of un- 
impeachable character living in the neigh- 
borhood, who heard screams as of some- 
thing in mortal pain or fear, at about the 
time mentioned by the boy. She looked 
up to the house and was half minded to 
climb the steps; but the sounds ceased, 
the peaceful lights in the house on the 
hill were not disturbed, and chiding her 
own ears, she passed on. 

The fire broke out a little later, hardly 
a quarter of an hour after Allerton went 
away. This was established by the fact 
that the boy, who ran at the top of his 
speed, had barely reached home before he 
heard the alarm-bells. The flames seemed 
to envelop the whole structure in a flash, 
which was not so much a matter of mar- 
vel as other things, since the house was 
of wood, and dry as tinder from a long 
drought. 

It was possible that Allerton was lying, 
and that while he and the boy were gone 
the old woman had discovered the fire and 
painfully crawled down stairs and out of 
the burning house; but,in that case, where 
was she? How coulda feeble old woman 
thus vanish off the face of the earth? 
The next day the police explored the 
ruins. They half expected to find the 
bones of the unfortunate creature. They 
did not find a shred of anything that re- 
sembled bones. If Allerton had murdered 
his aunt, he had so contrived his crime as 
to destroy every. vestige of the body; and 
granting him a motive to do such an atro- 
cious deed, why should so venturesome 
and ingenious a murderer jeopard every- 
thing by a wild fairy tale? The reporters 
found themselves before a blank wall. 

‘*Maybe it ain’t a fairy tale,” Amos 
Wickliff suggested one day,two days after 
the mystery. He was giving ‘‘the boys” 
a kind word on the court-house steps. 

‘*Tt’s to be hoped it is a true story,” said 
the youngest and naturally most hard- 
ened reporter, ‘since then he'll die with 
a better conscience!” 

‘“They never can convict him on the 
evidence,” interrupted another man. “TI 
don’t see how they can even hold him.” 
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‘*That’s why folks are mad,” said the 
youngest reporter, with a pitying smile. 

‘* There’s sornething in the talk, then?” 
said Amos, shifting his cigar to the other 
side of his mouth. 

‘** Are they going to lynch that feller?” 
asked another reporter. 

‘*Say so,” the first young man re- 
marked, placidly; ‘‘a lot of the old lady’s 
chums are howling about stringing him 
up. They’ve the notion that she was 
burned alive, and they’re hot over it.” 

‘*That’s your paper, old man; you had 
*most two columns, and made it out Mrs. 
Kerby heard squealing after the boy did; 
and pictured the horrible situation of the 
poor old helpless woman writhing in an- 
guish, and the fire eating nearer and 
nearer. Great Scott! it made me crawl 
to read it; and I saw a crowd downtown 
in the park, and if one fellow wasn’t read- 
ing your blasted blood-curdler out loud; 
and one woman was crying and telling 
about the old party lending her money 
to buy her husband’s coffin, and then 
letting her off paying. That made the 
crowd rabid. At every sentence they let 
off a howl. You needn’t be grinning 
like a wild-cat; it ain’t funny to that fel- 
ler in jail, I bet. Is it, Amos?” 

‘*You boys better call off your dogs, 
if you can get ’em,” was all the sheriff 
deigned to answer, and he rose as he 
spoke. He did not look disturbed, but 
his placid mask belied him. Better than 
most men he knew what stormy petrels 
‘*the newspaper boys” were. And bet- 
ter than any man he knew what an egg- 
shell was his jail. ‘‘I’d almost like to 
have ’em bust that fool door, though,” he 
grimly reflected, ‘‘ just to show the super- 
visors I knew what I was talking about. 
Tl get a new jail out of those old roost- 
ers, or they'll have to get a new sheriff. 
But meanwhile—” He fell into a per- 
plexed and gloomy reverie, through which 
his five years’ acquaintance with the lost 
woman drifted pensively, as a moving 
car will pass, slowly revealing first one 
familiar face and then another. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I’m what the lawyers would call her 
next friend —hereabouts, anyhow,” he 
mused, ‘‘and yet you might say it was 
quite by accident we started in to know 
each other, poor old lady!” The cause 
of the first acquaintance was as simple 
as a starved cat which a jury of small 
boys were preparing to hang just under 
the bluff. Amos cut down the cat, and 
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almost in the same rhythm, as the disci- 
ples of Delsarte would say, cuffed the 
nearest executioner, while the others fled. 
Amos hated cats, but this one, as if recog- 
nizing his good-will (and perhaps finding 
some sweet drop in the bitter existence 
of peril and starvation that he knew, and 
therefore loath to yield it),clung to Amos’s 
knees and essayed a feeble purr of grati- 
tude. ‘‘ Well, pussy,” said Amos, ‘‘ good- 
by!” But the cat did not stir, except to 
rub feebly again. It was a black cat, 
very large, ghastly thin, with the rough 
coat of neglect, and a pair of burning 
eyes that might have reminded Amos of 
Poe’s ghastly conceit were he not pro- 
tected against such fancies by the best of 
protectors. He could not remember dis- 
agreeably that which he had never read. 
‘* Pussy, you’re about starved,” said Amos. 
‘*T believe I’ve got to give you a stomach- 
ful before I turn you loose.” 

‘*T’ll give the kitty something to eat,” 
said a voice in the air. 

Amos stared at the clouds; then he 
whirled on his heel and recognized both 
the voice, which had a different accent 
and quality of tone from the voices 
that he was used to hear, and the little, 
shabby, gray-headed woman who was 
scrambling down to him. 

‘*Will you?” exclaimed Amos, in re- 
lief, for he knew her by repute, though 
they had never looked each other in the 
face before. ‘*‘ Well, that’s very nice of 
you, Miss Clark.” 

‘‘T'll keep him with pleasure, sir,” said 
the old woman. ‘‘ I’ve had a bereavement 
lately. My cat died. She was ’most at 
the allotted term, I expect, but so spry 
and so intelligent I couldn’t realize it. 
I couldn’t somehow feel myself attract- 
ed to any other cat. But this poor fugi- 
tive— Come here, sir!” 

To Amos’s surprise, the cat summoned 
all its forces, and after one futile stagger, 
leaped into her arms. A strange little 
shape she looked to him, as she stood, 
with her head too large for her emaciated 
little body, which was arrayed in a coarse 
black serge suit plainly flotsam and jet- 
sam of the bargain counter, planned for 
a woman of larger frame. Yet uncouth 
as the woman looked, she was perfectly 
neat. 

“I’m obliged to you for saving the 
poor creature,” she said. 

“Tm obliged to you, ma’am, for taking 
it off my hands,” said Amos. He bowed; 
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she returned his bow—not at all in the 
manner or with the carriage to be expect- 
ed of such a plain and ill-clad presence. 
Amos considered the incident concluded. 
But a few days later she stopped him on 
the street, nervously smiling. *‘‘ That cat, 
sir,” she began in her abrupt way—she 
never seemed to open a conversation; she 
dived into it with a shiver, as a timid 
swimmer plunges into the water—‘' that 
cat,” said she, “‘ that cat, sir, is a right in- 
telligent animal, and he has pleased the 
Colonel. He's so fastidious I was afraid, 
though I didn’t mention it; but they are 
very congenial.” 

‘‘T’m glad they’re friendly,” says Amos; 
‘*the Colonel would make mince-meat of 
an uncongenial cat. What do you call 
the cat?” 

‘*T couldn’t, on account of circum- 
stances, you know, call him after my last 
cat, Miss Margaret Clark, so I call him 
Esquire Clark. He knows his name al- 
ready. I thank you again, sir, for saving 
him. I just stopped you so as to tell you 
I had a lot of ripe gooseberries I'd be 
glad to have you send and pick.” 

‘* Why, that’s good of you,” said Amos. 
‘*T guess the boys at the jail would like 
a little gooseberry sauce.”’ 

She nodded and turned round; the 
words came over her shoulder: ‘‘ Say, sir, 
I expect you wouldn't give them jam? 
It’s a great deal better than sauce, and —I 
don’t mind letting you have the extra 
sugar.” Amos was more bewildered than 
he showed, but he thanked her, and did, 
in fact,come that afternoon with a buggy. 
The first object to greet him was the large 
white head and the large black jaws of 
the Colonel,chained toa huge post. Amos, 
who is the friend of all dogs, and some- 
times has an uninvited following of stray 
curs, gave the snarling figure-head a nod 
and a careless greeting: ‘‘ All right, young 
feller. Don’t disturb yourself. I’m here, 
all proper and legal. How are you?” 
The redoubtable Colonel began to wag his 
tail; and as Amos came up to him he 
actually fawned on him with manifesta- 
tions of pleasure. 

‘“*T guess he’s safe to unloose, ma’am,” 
said Amos. 

Old Twentypercent was looking on 
with a strange expression. ‘ He likes 
you, sir; I never saw him like a stranger 
before.” 

‘* Well, most dogs like me,” said Amos; 
**T guess they understand I like them.” 
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‘*T reckon you’re a good man,” said 
Old Twentypercent,solemnly. From this 
auspicious beginning the acquaintance 
slowly but steadily waxed imto a queer 
kind of semi-friendship. Amos always 
bowed to the old woman when he met her 
on the street. She sent the prisoners in 
the jail fruit every Sunday during the 
season; and Amos, not to be churlish, 
returned the courtesy with a flowering 
plant, now and then, in winter. But he 
never carried his gifts himself, esteeming 
that such conduct would be an intrusion 
on a lady who preferred a retired life. 
Esquire Clark, however, was of a social 
turn. He visited the jail often. The 
first time he came Amos sent him back. 
The messenger, Mrs. Raker, was received 
at the door, thanked warmly, sent away 
loaded with fruit and flowers, but not 
asked over the threshold, which made 
Amos the surer he was right in not going 
himself. Nevertheless, he did go to see 
Miss Clark, but hardly on his own er- 
rand. A carpenter in the town, a good 
sort of thriftless though industrious crea- 
ture, came to Amos to borrow some mon- 
ey. He explaimed that he needed it to 
pay interest on a debt, and that his tools 
were pledged for security. The interest, 
he mourned, was high, and the debt of 
long standing. The creditor was Old 
Twentypercent. 

‘* It’s a shame L’ain’t paid it off before, 
and that’s a fact,” he concluded; ‘* but a 
feller with nine children ecamt pay no- 
thing—not even the debt of nature—for 
he’s ‘fraid to die and leave them. And 
the blamed thing's been a-runnin’ and 
a-runnin’ like a ringworm, and a-eatin’ 
me up. Though my wife she says we've 
more’n paid her up in interest.” Amos 
had an old kindness for the man, and 
after a visit to his wife—he holding the 
youngest two of the nime (twins) on bis 
knees and keeping the peace with candy 
—he told the pair he would ask Miss Clark 
to allow a third extension, on the pay- 
ment of the imterest. 

“* Well, but I don’t know’s he’s even got 
that,” said the wife, anxiously. “‘ We'd 
a lot of expenses; I don’t s’pose we'd orter 
had the twins’ photographs taken this 
month, but they was so delicate I was 
*fraid we wouldn’t raise "em; and Mamie 
really couldn’t go to school without new 
shoes. Children’s a blessing, I s’pose, but 
it’s a blessing poor folks had got to pay 
for in advance!” 


** So!” says Amos. ‘‘ Well,we’ll have 
to see to that much, I guess. I'll go this 
night.” He betook himself to his errand 
in a frame of mind only half distasteful. 
The other half wascurious. His visit fell 
on a summer night, a Sunday night, when 
the air was soft and still and sweet with 
the tiny hum of insects and the smell of 
drying grass and the mellow resonance 
of the church-bells. Amos climbed the 
clay stairs. The white porcupine blazed 
above the bluffs. It gave light enough 
to see the color of the grass and flowers; 
yet not a real color, only the ghost of 
searlet and green and white, and only a 
ghost of the violet sky, while all about 
the devouring shadows sank form and 
color alike in their olive blacks. The 
stars were out in the sky and the south 
wind in the trees. Amos stepped across 
the lawn—he was a light walker although 
a heavy weight—and stopped before the 
front door, which had long windows on 
either side. He had his arm outstretched 
to knock; but he did not knock; he stood 
and watched the green holland shade that 
screened the window rise gradually. He 
could see the room, a large room, uncar- 
peted, whereby the steps of the inmate 
echoed on the boards. He could see a 
writing-desk, a table, and four or five 
chairs. These chairs were entirely differ- 
ent from anything else in the room, they 
were of pretty shape and extremely com- 
fortable. Immediately the curtain de- 
scended at a run, and the old woman's 
voice called, ‘‘ You're a bad cat; don’t you 
do that again!” The voice went on, as if 
to some one present: ‘‘ Did you ever see 
such a trying beast? Why, he’s aimost 
human! Now, you watch; the minute I 
turn away from that window, that eat 
will pull wp the shade!” It appeared 
that she was right, for the curtain in- 
stantly rolled up again. ‘‘ No, honey,” 
said Miss Clark,‘‘ you mustn’t encourage 
the kitty to be naughty. ‘Squire, if I let 
that curtain stay a minute, will you be- 
have?” A dog’s growl emphasized this 
gentle reproof. ‘‘ You see the Colonel 
disapproves. Don’t pull the dog’s tail, 
honey. Oh, mercy ! ’Squire!”’ Amos 
heard a crash, and in an instant a flame 
shot up in a cone; and he, with one 
blow dislodging the screen from the open 
window, plunged into the smoke. The 
cat had tipped over the lamp, and the table 
was ina blaze. Amos’s quick eye caught 
sight of the box which served Esquire for 
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a bed. He huddled feather pillow and 
rug on the floor to invert the box over the 
blaze. The fire was out in a moment, and 
Margaret had brought another lamp from 
the kitchen. Then Amos had leisure to 
look about him. There was no one in the 
room. Yet that was not the most pun- 
gent matter for thought. Old Margaret, 
whom he had considered one of the plain- 
est women in the world, as devoid of taste 
as of beauty, was standing before him in 
a black silk gown. A fine black silk, 
he pronounced it. She had soft lace about 
her withered throat, and a cap with pink 
ribbons on her gray hair, which looked 
silvery soft. Her skin, too, seemed fairer 
and finer; and there were rings that 
flashed and glowed on her thin fingers. 
It was not Old Twentypercent; ** was a 
stately little gentlewoman that stood be- 
fore him. ‘‘ How did you happen to come, 
sir?’—she spoke with coldness. 

‘‘T came on an errand, and I was just 
at the door when the curtain flew up and 
the cat jumped across the table.” She 
involuntarily caught her breath, like one 
relieved; then she smiled. ‘*‘ You mustn’t 
be too hard on ‘Squire; he’s of a nervous 
temperament; I think he sees things— 
things outside our ken.” 

Meanwhile Amos was unable not to see 
that there had been on the table a tum- 
bler full of some kind of shrub, four 
glasses, and a decanter of wine. And 
there had been wine in all the glasses. 
But where were the drinkers? There 
were four or five plates on the table, and 
a segment of plum-cake was trodden un- 
der foot on the floor. Before she did any- 
thing else, old Margaret carefully, almost 
scrupulously, gathered up the crumbs and 
carried them away. When she returned 
she carried a plate of cake and a glass of 
wine. This refreshment was proffered to 
Amos. 

‘It’s a domestic port,” she said, ‘‘ but 
well recommended. I should be right 
glad to have you sit down and have a 
glass of wine with me, Mr. Sheriff.” 

‘** Perhaps you mayn’t be so glad when 
you hear my errand,” said Amos. 

She went white in a second, and her 
fingers curved inward like the fingers of 
the dying; she was opening and shutting 
her mouth without making a sound. He 
had seen a man hanged once, and that 
face had worn the same ghastly stare of 
expectation. 

“If you knew I was come to beg off 


one of your debtors, for instance,” he went 
on; ‘that’s my errand, if you want to 
know.” 

Her face changed. ‘It will go better 
after a glass of wine,” said she, again 
proffering the wine by a gesture — she 
didn’t trust her hand to pass the tray. 

Amos was a little undecided as to the 
proper formula to be used, never having 
taken wine with a lady before; he felt 
that the usual salutations among ‘the 
boys,” such as ‘* Here’s how!” or ** Happy 
days!” or ‘* Well, better luck next time!” 
savored of levity if not disrespect; so he 
grew a little red, and the best he could do 
was to mumble, ‘‘ Here’s my respects to 
you, madam!” in a serious tone, with a 
bow. 

But old. Margaret smiled. ‘‘It’s along 
while,” said she, *‘ since I have taken wine 
with a—a gentleman outside my own 
kin.” 

‘*Is that so?” Amos murmured, polite- 
ly. ‘* Well, it’s the first time I have had 
that pleasure with a lady.” He was con- 
scious that he was pleasing her, and that 
she was smiling about her, for all the 
world (he said to himself) as if she were 
exchanging glances with some one. A 
new idea‘ came to him, and he looked at 
her compassionately while he ate his cake, 
breaking off bits and eating it delicately, 
exactly as she ate. 

She offered him no explanation for the 
wineglasses or for the conversation that 
he had overheard. He did not hear a 
sound of any other life in the house than 
their own. The doors were open, and he 
could see into the bedroom on one side 
and into the kitchen on the other. She 
had lighted another lamp, enabling him 
to distinguish every object in the kitchen. 
There was not a carpet in the house, and 
it seemed impossible that any one could 
be concealed so quickly without making 
a sound. 

Amos shook his head solemnly. ‘‘ Poor 
lady!” said he. 

But she, now her mysterious fright was 
passed, had rallied her spirits. Of her 
own motion she introduced the subject of 
his errand. ‘‘ You spoke of a debtor; 





what’s the man’s name?” 
Amos gave her the truth of the tale, 
and with some humor described the twins. 
‘* Well, I reckon he has more than paid 
it,” she said at the end. ‘‘ What do you 
want? Were you going to lend him the 
money ?” 
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‘* Well, only the interest money; he’s a 
good fellow, and he has nine children.” 

‘* Who have to be paid for in advance?” 
She actually tittered a feeble, surprised 
little laugh, as she rose up and stepped 
(on her toes, in the prim manner once 
taught young gentlewomen) across the 
room to the desk. She came back with a 
red-lined paper in her meagre, blue-veined 
hand. She handed the paper to Amos. 
‘**That is a present to you.” 

‘* Not the whole note?” 

‘* Yes, sir. Because you asked me. You 
tell Foley that. And if he’s got a dog or 
a cat or a horse, you tell him to be good 
to it.” This had been a year ago; and 
Amos was sure that Foley’s gratitude 
would take the form of a clamor for re- 
venge. Mrs. Foley dated their present 
prosperity entirely from that day; she 
had superadded a personal attachment to 
an impersonal gratitude; she sold Miss 
Clark eggs, and little Mamie had the re- 
version of the usurer’s shoes. Amos 
sighed. ‘‘ Well, I can’t blame ’em,” he 
muttered. From that day had dated his 
own closer acquaintance. 

He now occasionally paid a visit at the 
old gentlewoman’s home. Once she asked 
him to tea. And Raker went about for 
days in a broad grin at the image of 
Amos, who, indeed, made a very careful 
toilet with his new blue sack-coat, white 
duck trousers, and tan-colored shoes. He 
told Raker that he had a delightful sup- 
per. Mrs. O’Shea, the char-woman, was 
without at the kitchen stove, and little 
Mamie Foley brought in the hot waffles 
and jam. Esquire Clark showed his gifts 
by vaulting over the grape-arbor, trying 
to enter through the wire screen, bent on 
joining the company, and the Colonel 
wept audibly outside, until Amos begged 
for their admission. Safely on their re- 
spective seats, their behavior, in general, 
was beyond criticism. Only once the 
Colonel, feeling that the frying chicken 
was unconscionably long in coming his 
way,gavea low howl of irrepressible feel- 
ing; and Esquire Clark (no doubt from 
sympathy) leaped after Mamie and the 
dish. 

‘Squire, I’m ashamed of you!” cried 
Miss Clark; ‘‘ Archie, you know better!” 
Amos paid no visible attention to the 
change of name; but she must have no- 
ticed her own slip, for she said: ‘I 
never told you the Colonel’s whole name, 
did I? It’s Colonel Archibald Cary. Id 





like you never to mentionit, though. And 
‘Squire Clark is named after an uncle of 
mine who raised me, for my parents died 
when I was a little girl. Clark Byng was 
his name, and I called the cat by the first 
part of it.” 

Amos did not know whether interest 
would be considered impertinent, so he 
contented himself with remarking that 
they were ‘‘ both pretty names.” 

“Uncle was a good man,” said Miss 
Clark. ‘‘ He was only five feet four in 
height, but very fond of muscular games, 
and a great admirer of tall men. Colonel 
Cary was six feet two. I reckon that’s 
about your height?” 

‘* Exactly, ma’am,” said Amos. 

She sighed slightly; then turned the 
conversation to Amos’s own affairs. 

An. instinct of delicacy kept him from 
ever questioning her, and she vouchsafed 
him no information. Once she asked him 
to come and see her when he wanted any- 
thing that she could give him. ‘‘I’m at 
home to you every day, except the third 
of the month,” said she. On reflection 
Amos remembered that it was on the third 
that he had paid his first visit to Miss 
Clark. 

‘* Well, ma,” he remarked, walking up 
and down in front of his mother’s por- 
trait in his office, as his habit was, ‘‘it isa 
queer case, ain't it? But I’m not employed 
to run the poor old lady to cover, and I 
sha’n’t let any one else if I can help it.” 

Had Amos been vain, he would have 
remarked the change in his singular 
friend since their friendship had begun. 
Old Margaret wore the decent black gown 
and bonnet becoming an elderly gentle- 
woman. She carried a silk umbrella. 
The neighbors began to address her as 
‘*Miss Clark.”” Amos, however, was not 
vain, and all he told his mother’s picture 
was that the old lady was quality, and no 
mistake. 

By this time, on divers occasions, she 
had spoken to Amos of her South Caro- 
lina home. Once she told him (in a few 
words, and her voice was quiet, but her 
hands trembled) of the yellow-fever time 
on the lonely plantation in the pine 
woods, and how in one week her uncle, 
her brother and his wife,and her little 
niece had died, and she with her own 
hands had helped to bury them. ‘It was 
no wonder I didn’t see things all right 
after that,” she said. Another time she 
showed him a locket containing the old- 
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fashioned yellow photograph of a man in 
a soldier’s uniform. ‘‘ He was considered 
very handsome,” said she. Amos found 
it a handsome face. He would have 
found it so under the appeal of those 
piteous eyes had it been as ugly as the 
Colonel’s. ‘*‘ He was killed in the war,” 
she said; ‘‘shot while he was on a visit 
to us to see my sister. He ran out of the 
house, and the Yan—your soldiers shot 
him. It was the fortune of war. I have 
no right to blame them. But if he hadn’t 
visited our fatal roof he might be living 
now; for it was in the very last year of 
the war. I saw it. I fell down as if 
shot myself—better if I had been.” 

‘* Well, I call that awful hard,” said 
Amos; ‘‘I should think you would have 
gone crazy!” 

‘‘Oh no, sir, no!” she interrupted, ea- 
gerly. ‘‘My mind was perfectly clear.” 
‘*But how you must have suffered!” 

‘* Yes, I suffered,” said she. ‘‘I never 
thought to speak of it.” 

A eek after this conversation her 
nephew came. The day was September 3. 
Nevertheless, on that Wednesday night 
she sursmoned Amos. He had been out 
in the country; but Mrs. Raker had heard 
through little Mamie Foley, who came for 
some ciab-apples and found Miss Clark 
moaning on the cellar floor. The jail be- 
ing but a few blocks away, Mrs. Raker 
was on the scene almost as soon as George 
Washington. By the time Amos arrived 
the two doctors had gone and Miss Clark 
was in bed, and the white bedspread or 
the white pillows under her head were 
hardly whiter than her face. 

‘Mrs. Raker’s making some gruel,” 
said she, feebly, ‘‘and if you'll stay here 
I have something to say. It’s an odd 
thing, you'll think,” she added, wistfully, 
when he was in the arm-chair by her bed 
(it was one of the chairs from the other 
room, he noticed)—‘‘an odd thing for a 
miserable old woman with no kin and no 
friends to be loath to leave; but I’m like 
a cat, reckon. It near tore my soul up 
by the roots to leave the old place, and 
now it’s as bad here.” 

‘*Don’t you talk such nonsense as leav- 
ing, Miss Clark,” Amos tried to console 
her. But she shook her head. And Amos, 
recalling what the doctors said, felt his 
words of denial slipping back into his 
throat. He essayed another tack. ‘* Don’t 
you talk of having no friends here either. 
Why, poor Mrs. O'Shea has blued all my 


shirts that she was washing, so they’re a 
sight to see—all for grief; and little Ma- 
mie Foley ran crying all the way down 
the street.” 

‘*The poor child 

‘*‘ And why are you leaving me out?” 

‘*T don’t want to leave you out, Mr. 
Sheriff—” 

‘*Oh, say Amos when you're sick, Miss 
Clark,” he cried, impulsively; she seemed 
so little, so feeble, and so alone. 

‘* You're a kind man, Amos Wickliff,” 
said she. ‘‘ Now first tell me, would you 
give the Colonel and Squire a home as 
long as they need it?” 

Amos gave an inward gasp; but itmay 
be imputed to him for righteousness some 
day that there was only an impercep- 
tible pause before he answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma’am, I will; and take good care of 
them, too.” 

‘* Here’s something for you, then; take 
it now.” She handed him a large envel- 
ope, sealed. ‘It’s for any expenses, you 
know. And—I’ll send ‘em over to-mor- 
row.” 

He took the package rather awkwardly. 
**Now you know you have a nephew-—” 
he began. 

**T know, and I know why he’s here, 
too. And in that paper is my will; but 
don’t you open it till I'm dead a month, 
will you?” 

Amos promised in spite of a secret mis- 
giving. 

‘** And now,” she went on,in her ner- 
vous way, ‘‘I want you to do something 
right kind for me—not now—when Mrs. 
Raker goes; she’s a good soul, and I hope 
you'll give her the envelope I’ve marked 
for her. Yes, sir, I want you to do some- 
thing for me when she’s gone. Move in 
the four chairs from downstairs—the pret- 
ty ones—all the rest are plain, so you can 
tell; and fetch me the tray with the wine- 
glasses and the decanter and the bottle of 
shrub—you'll find the tray in the buffet 
with the red curtains downstairs in my 
office. Then you go into the kitchen—I 
feel so sorry to have to ask a gentleman 
to do such things, but I do want them— 
and you'll see a round brown box with 
Cake marked on it in curly gilt letters, 
and you'll find a frosted cake in there 
wrapped upin tissue-paper; and you take 
it out, and get a knife out of the drawer, 
and fetch all those things up to me. And 
then, Amos Wickliff, all the friend I’ve 
got in the world, you go and stay outside 
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—it ain’t cold or I wouldn't ask it of you 
—you stay until you hear my bell. Will 
you?” 

Amos took the thin hand, involuntari- 
ly outstretched, and patted it soothingly 
between both his strong brown hands. 

‘** Of course I will,” he promised. And 
after Mrs. Raker’s departure he did her 
bidding, saying often to himself, ‘* Poor 
lady!” 

When the bell rang, and he came back, 
the wineglasses and the decanter were 
empty, and the cake was half gone. He 
made no comment, she gave him no ex- 
planation. Until Mrs. Raker returned 
she talked about releasing some of her 
debtors. 

The following morning he came again. 

‘*T declare,” said Amos, ‘‘ when I think 
of that morning, and how much brighter 
she looked, it makes me sick to think of 
her as dead. She had been doing a lot 
of things on the sly, helping folks. It 
was her has been sending the money for 
the jail dinner Christmas, and the ice- 
cream on the Fourth, and books, too. 
‘It’s so terrible to be a prisoner,’ says she. 
Wonder, didn’t she know? I declare I 
hate her to be dead! Ain’t it possible— 
Lord! wouldn’t that be a go!” He did 
not express even to himself his sudden 
flash of light on the mystery. But he 
went his ways to the armory of the mi- 
litia company, the office of the chief of 
police (which was the very next building), 
and to the fire department. At one of 
these places he wrote out an advertise- 
ment, which the reporters read in the 
evening papers, and found so exciting 
that they all flocked together to dis- 
cuss it. 

All this did not take an hour's time. 
It was to be observed that at every place 
which he visited he first stepped to the 
telephone and called up the jail. ‘‘ Are 
you all right there, Raker?” he asked. 
Then he told where he was going. “If 
you need, you can telephone me there,” 
he said. 

‘*T guess Amos isn’t taking any chances 
on this,” the youngest reporter, who en- 
countered him on his way, remarked to 
the chief of police. 

The chief replied that Amos was a care- 
ful man; he wished some others would 
be as careful, and as sure they were right 
before they went ahead; a good deal of 
trouble would be avoided then. 

‘*That’s right,” said the reporter, blithe- 


ly, and went his lightsome way, while the 
chief scowled. 

Amos returned to the jail. He found 
the street clear, but little knots of men 
were gathering and then dispersing in the 
street facing the jail. Amos thought that 
he saw Foley’s face in the crowd, but it 
vanished as he tried to distinguish it. 
‘*No doubt he’s egging them on,” mut- 
tered Amos. He was rather taken aback 
when Raker (to whom he offered his sus- 
picions) assured him on ear evidence that 
Foley was preaching peace and obedience 
to the law. ‘‘ He’s an Irishman, too,” 
muttered Amos; ‘‘ that’s awful queer.” 
He spent a long time in a grim reverie, 
out of which he roused himself to de- 
spatch a boy for the evening papers. 
**And you mark that advertisement, and 
take half a dozen copies to Foley”—thus 
ran his directions—‘‘ tell him I sent them; 
and if he knows anybody would like to 
read that ad, to send a paper to them. 
Understand?” 

‘*Maybe it’s a prowl after a will-o’- 
wisp,” Amos sighed, after the boy was 
gone, ‘‘ but it’s worth a try. Now for 
our young man!” 

Allerton was sitting in his cell, and his 
attitude of dejection would have been a 
grateful sight to the crowd outside. He 
was aslim-waisted, broad-shouldered, gen- 
tle-mannered young fellow, whose dark 
eyes were very bright, and whose dark 
hair was curly, and longer than hair is 
usually worn by Northerners not study- 
ing football at the universities. He had 
a mildly Roman profile and a frank smile. 
His clothes seemed almost shabby to 
Amos, who never grudged a dollar*of his 
tailor’s bills, but the little Southern vil- 
lage whence he came was used to ad- 
mire that glossy linen and that short- 
skirted black frock-coat. 

At Amos’s greeting he ran forward ex- 
citedly. 

‘*Are they coming?” he cried. ‘‘Say, 
sheriff, you'll give me back my pistol if 
they come; you'll give me a show for 
my life?” 

a 

Amos shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. ‘* Your life’s all right,” said he; 
‘* it’s how to keep from hurting the other 
fellows I’m after. The fire department 
will turn out and sozzle ’em well, and if 
that won't do, they will have to face the 
soldiers; but I hope to the Lord your 
aunt won't let it come to that.” 











**Do you think my aunt is living?” 
‘‘T don’t see how she could be burned 
up so completely. But see here, Mr. Al- 
lerton, was there no trap-door in the 
room?” 

‘*No, sir; there was no carpet on the 
floor: she hadn't a carpet in the house. 
Besides, how could she, sick as she was, 
get down through a trap-door and shut 
it after her? And you could see the 
boards, and there was no opening in 
them.” 

‘*So Mrs. O'Shea says too,” mused the 
sheriff; ‘‘ but let's go back. Had your 
aunt any motive for trying to escape 
you?” 

‘*T’'m afraid she thought she had,” said 
the young man, gravely. 

‘Mind telling me?” 

‘*No, sir. I reckon you don’t know 
my aunt was crazy?” 

‘*T’ve had some such notion. She lost 
her mind when they all died of yellow 
fever—or was it when Colonel Cary was 
killed?” 

‘‘T don’t know precisely. I imagine 
that she was queer after his death, and 
all the family dying later, that finished 
the wreck. There were some painful 
circumstances connected with the colo- 
nel’s death—” 

‘*T’ve heard them.’ 

‘* Yes, sir. Well, sir, my mother was 
not to blame—not so much to blame as 
you may think. She was almost a stran- 
ger to her sister, raised in another State; 
and she had never seen her or Colonel 
Cary, her betrothed; and when she did 
see him—well, sir, my mother was a beau- 
tiful, daring, brilliant girl, and poor Aunt 
Margaret timid and awkward. She broke 
the engagement, not Cary.” 

‘Tt was to see your mother he came 
to the plantation?” 

‘* Yes, sir. And he was killed. Poor 
Aunt Margaret saw it. She came back 
to the house riding in a miserable dump- 
cart, holding his head in her lap. She 
wouldn’t let my mother come near him. 
‘Now he knows which loved him best,’ 
she said. ‘He’s mine!’ And it didn’t 
soften her when my mother married my 
father. She seemed to think that proved 
she hadn’t cared for Colonel Cary. Then 
the yellow fever came, and they all went. 
Her mind broke down completely then; 
she used to think that on the day Colonel 
Cary was shot they all came back for a 
while, and she would set chairs for them 
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and offer them wine and cake-—as if they 
were visiting her. And after they left 
she would pour the wine in the glasses 
into the grate and burn the cake. She 
said that they enjoyed it, and ate really, 
but they left a semblance. She got hold 
of some queer books, I reckon, for she 
had the strangest notions; and she spent 
no end of money on some spiritual me- 
diums; poor creatures they were, too, but 
greedy harpies that got a heap of money 
out of her. My father and mother had 
come to Cary Hall, then, to live, and of 
course they didn’t like it. The great 
trouble, my mother often said to me, was 
that though they were sisters, they were 
raised apart, and were as much strangers 
as—we are. You can imagine how they 
felt to see the property being squandered. 
Ten thousand dollars, sir, went in one 
year—”’ 

‘‘Are you sure it did go?” said the 
sheriff. 

‘* Well, the property was sold, and we 
never saw anything afterward of the 


money. And the estate wasn’t a bottom- 
less well. It isn’t so strange, sir, that— 


that they had poor Aunt Margaret cared 
for.” 

‘At an insane asylum?” 

** Yes, sir, for five years. I confess,” 
said the young man, jumping up and 
pacing the room, ‘‘I confess I think it 
was a horrible place, horrible. But they 
didn’t know. It was only after she re- 
covered her senses and was released that 
we began to understand what she suffer- 
ed. Not so much then, for she was shy 
of us all. She was so scared, poor thing! 
And then—we began to suspect that she 
was not cured of her delusions. Maybe 
there were consultations and talk about 
her, though indeed, sir, my mother has 
assured me many times that there was 
no intention of sending her back. But 
she is very shrewd, and she would notice 
how doors would be shut and the con- 
versation would be changed when she 
entered a room, and her suspicions were 
aroused. She managed to raise some 
money on a mortgage, and she ran away, 
leaving not a trace behind her. My mo- 
ther has reproached herself ever since. 
And we've tried to find her. It has 
preyed upon my mother’s mind that she 
might be living somewhere, poor and 
lonely and. neglected. We are not rich 
people,” said the young man, lifting his 
head proudly, “but we have enough. I 
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come to offer Aunt Margaret money, not 
to ask it. We've kept up the place, and 
bit by bit paid off the mortgage, though 
it has come hard sometimes. And it 
was awkward the title being in that kind 
of shape, and ma wouldn't for a long 
time get it quieted.” 

‘*But how did you ever find out she 
was here ?” 

The young Southerner smiled. ‘‘I reck- 
on I owe being in this scrape at all to 
your gentlemen of the press. One of 
them wrote a kind of character-sketch 
about her, describing her—” 

‘‘T know. He’s the youngest man on 
the list, and an awful liar, but he does 
write a mighty readable story.” 

‘* He did this time,” said Allerton, dry- 
ly; ‘‘so readable it was copied in the pa- 
pers all over, 1 expect; anyhow, it was 
copied in our local sheet—inside, where 
they have the patent insides, you know. 
It was entitled ‘A Usurer, but Merciful!’ 
I showed it to my mother, and she was 
sure it was Aunt Margaret. Even the 
name was right, for her whole name is 
Margaret Clark Cary. She hadn’t the 
heart to cast the name away, and she 
thought Clark being a common name 
she wouldn’t be discovered.” 

Amos, who had sat down, was nursing 
his ankle. ‘‘Do you suppose,” said he, 
slowly—‘‘do you suppose that taking it 
to be the case she wasn’t so much hurt as 
the doctors supposed, that then she could 
get out of the room?” ‘ 

‘*T don’t see how she could. She was 
in the room, in the bed, when I went out. 
I sat down before the door. She couldn’t 
pass me. I heard ascreech, after a while, 
a mighty sound, and I ran in. Sir, I give 
you my word of honor. The bed was 
empty! The room was empty!” 

‘* How was the room lighted?” 

‘‘By a large lamp with a Rochester 
burner, and some fancy of hers had made 
her keep it turned up at full blaze. Oh, 
you could see every inch of the room at a 
glance! And then, too,I ran all round 
it before I ran to the window, pushed it 
up, and looked out. I would be willing 
to take my oath that the room was empty.” 

‘** You looked under the bed?” 

‘*Of course. And in the closet. I tell 
you, sir, there was no one in the room.” 
Amos sat for the space of five minutes it 
seemed to the young man, really perhaps 
for a full minute, thinking deeply. 

Then, ‘‘I can’t make it out,” said he, 


“*but I believe you are telling the truth.” 
He stood up; the young man alsorose. In 
the silence wherein the younger man tried 
to formulate something of his gratitude, 
and yet keep his lip from quivering (for 
he had been sore beset by homesickness 
and divers ugly fears during the last day), 
the roar of the crowd without beat through 
the bars, swelling ominously. And now, 
all of an instant, the jail was penetrated 
by a din of its own making. The prison- 
ers lost their heads. They began to scream 
inquiries, to shriek at each other. Two 
women whose drunken disorder had gone 
beyond the station-house restraints, and 
who were spending a week in jail, burst 
into deafening wails, partly from fright, 
partly from pity, and largely from the 
general craving of their condition to make 
a noise. 

‘“Never mind,” said Amos, laying a 
kindly hand on young Allerton’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘ the Company B boys are all in the 
yard. But I guess you will feel easier if 
you go down stairs. Parole of honor you 
won’t skip off?” 

‘*Oh, God bless you, sir!” cried Aller- 
ton. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to die this way; it 
would kill my mother! Yes, yes, of 
course I give my word. Only let me 
have a chance to fight and die fight- 
ing—” 

‘*No dying in the case,” Amos inter- 
rupted; ‘but what in thunder are the 
cusses cheering for? Come on; this needs 
looking into. Cheering!” 

He hurried down the heavy stairs into 
the hall, where Raker, a little paler, and 
Mrs. Raker, a little more flushed than 
usual, were examining the bolts of the 
great door. 

Amos flung a glare of scorn at it, and 
he snorted under his breath: ‘‘ Loeks! No 
need of locking you! I could bust you 
with the hose!” 

As if in answer, the cheering burst forth 
anew, and now it was coupled with his 
name: ‘ Wickliff! Amos! Amos!” 

‘*Let me out!” commanded Wickliff, 
and he slipped back the bolts. He stepped 
under the light of the door-lamp outside, 
tall and strong, and cool as if he had a 
Gatling gun beside him. 

A cheer rolled up from the crowd—yes, 
not only from the crowd, but from the blue- 
coated ranks massed to one side, and the 
young faces behind the bayonets. 

Amos stared. He looked fiercely from 
the mob to the guardians of the jaw. 
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Then, amid a roar of laughter, for the 
crowd perfectly understood his gesture 
of despair and anger, Foley's voice bel- 
lowed, *‘ All right, sheriff, we've got her 
safe!” 

They tell to this day how the iron 
sheriff, whose composure had been proof 
against every test brought against it, and 
whom no man had ever before seen to 
quail, actually staggered against the door. 
Then he gave them a broad grin of his 
own, and shouted with the rest, for there 
in the heart of the rush jailward, lifted 
up on a chair, loaned, as afterward ap- 
peared (when it came to the time for re- 
turning), from Hans Obermann’s “‘ Place,” 
sat enthroned old Margaret Clark; and 
she was looking as if she liked it! 

They got her to the jail poreh; Amos 
pacified the crowd with free beer at Ober- 
mann’s, and carried her over the threshold 
in his arms. 

He put her down in the big arm-chair 
in his office, opposite the portraits of his 
parents, and Esquire Clark slid into the 
room and purred at her feet, while Mrs. 
Raker fanned her. It was rather a chilly 
evening, the heat having given place to 
cold in the sudden fashion of the climate, 
but good Mrs. Raker knew what was due 
to a person in a faint or likely to faint; 
and she did not permit the weather to dis- 
turb her rules. Calmly she began to fan, 
saying meanwhile, in a soothing tone, 
‘There, there, don’t you worry! it’s all 
right!” 

Raker stood by, waiting for orders and 
smiling feebly. And young Allerton 
simply gasped. 

‘*“You were at Foley’s, then?” Amos 
was the first to speak—apart from Mrs. 
Raker’s crooning, which, indeed, was so 
far automatic that it can hardly be called 
speech; it was merely a vocal exercise in- 
tended to quiet the mind. ‘‘ You were 
at Foley’s, then?” says Amos. 

** Yes, sir,” very calmly; but her hands 
were clinching the arms of the chair. 

‘‘And you saw my advertisement in 
this evening’s paper?” 

‘“* Yes, sir; Foley read it out to me. 
You begged M.C.C. to come back and help 
you because you were in great embarrass- 
ment and trouble—and you promised me 
nobody should harm me.” 

‘*No more nobody shall!” returned 
Amos. 

‘** But maybe you can’t help it. Never 
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mind. When I heard about how they were 
talking about lynching him ”—she indi- 
cated her nephew—‘'I felt terrible; the 
sin of blood-guiltiness seemed to be rest- 
ing on my soul; but I couldn't help it. 
Mr. Sheriff, you don’t know I—I was once 
in—in an insane asylum. I was!” 

‘*That’s all right,” said Amos. ‘I 
know all about that.” 

‘* There, there, there!” murmured Mrs. 
Raker, ‘*‘ don’t think of it!” 

‘‘Tt wasn't that they were cruel to me— 
they weren't that. They never struck or 
starved me; they just gave me awful drugs 
to keep me quiet; and they made me sit 
all day, every day, week in, week out, 
month in, month out, on a bench with 
other poor creatures, who had enough 
company in their horrible dreams. If I. 
lifted my hands, there was some one to put 
them down to my side and say in a soft 
voice, ‘Hush, be quiet!’ That was their 
theory—absolute rest! They thought I 
was crazy because I could see more than 
they, because I had visitors from the spirit- 
land—” 

‘*T know,” interrupted Amos. ‘I was 
there one night. But I—” 

‘** You couldn't see them. It was only 
I. They came to me. It was more than 
a year after they all died, and I was so 
lonely—oh, nobody knows how desolate 
and lonely I was!—and then a medium 
came. She taught me how to summon 
them. At first, though I made all the 
preparations, though I put out the whist 
cards for uncle and Ralph and Sadie, and 
the toys for little Ro, I couldn’t seem to 
think they were there; but I kept on act- 
ing as if I knew they were there, and 
having faith: and at last they did come. 
But they wouldn't come in the asylum, 
because the conditions weren’t right. So 
at last I felt I couldn't bear it any longer. 
I felt like I was false to the heavenly 
vision; but I couldn’t stand it, and so I 
pretended I didn’t see them and I never 
had seen them; and whatever they said I 
ought to feel I pretended to feel, and I 
said how wonderful it was that I should 
be cured ; and that made them right 
pleased; and they felt that I was quite a 
credit to them, and they wrote my sister 
that I was cured. I went home, but only 
to be suspected again, and sol ran away. 
I had put aside money before, thousands 
of dollars, that they thought that I spent. 
They thought I gave a heap of it to that 
medium and her husband; I truly only 
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gave them five hundred dollars. So I 
went forth. I hid myself here. I was 
happy here, where they could come, un- 
til—until Isaw Archibald Allerton on the 
street and overheard him inquiring for 
me. I was dreadfully upset. But I de- 
cided in a minute to flee again. So I 
drew some money out of the bank, and I 
bought a blue calico and a sun- bonnet 
not to look like myself; and I went home 
and wrote that letter I gave you, Mr. 
Sheriff, with my will and the money.” 

‘‘The parcel is unopened still,” said 
Amos. ‘‘I gave you my word, you know.” 

‘*Yes, I know. I knew you would 
keep your word. And it was just after I 
wrote you I slipped down the cellar stairs. 
It came of being ina hurry. I made sure 
I never would get on my feet again, but 
very soon I discovered that I was more 
scared than hurt. And I saw then there 
might be a chance of keeping him off his 
guard if he thought I was like to die, and 
that thus I might escape the readier. It 
was not hard to fool the doctors. I did 
just the same with them I did with the 
asylum folks. I said yes whenever I 
thought they expected it, and though I 
had some contradictory symptoms, they 
made out a bad state of things with the 
spine, and gave mighty little hope of my 
recovery. But what I hadn’t counted on 
was that my friends would take such 
good care of me. I didn’t know I had 
friends. It pleased me so I was wanting 
to cry for joy; yet it frightened me so I 
didn’t know which way to turn.” 

‘** But, great heavens! Aunt Margaret,” 
the young Southerner burst out, unable 
to restrain himself longer, ‘‘ you had no 
need to be so afraid of me!” 

The old woman looked at him, more in 
suspicion than in hope, but she went on, 
not answering: ‘‘The night I did escape 
it was by accident. I never would say 
one word to him hardly, though he tried 
again and again to start a talk; but I 
would seem too ill; and he’s a Cary, any- 
how,and couldn’t be rude toa lady. That 
night he went into the other room. He 
was so quiet I reckoned he was asleep, 
and thinking that here might be a chance 
for me, I slipped out of bed, soft as soft, 
and slipped over to the crack of the door 
—it just wasn’t closed!—and I peeked in 
on him—” 

‘* And you were behind the door when 
he heard the noise?” exclaimed Amos. 
‘**But what made the noise?” 
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“Oh, I reckon just Squire jumping out 
of the window; he gave a kind of 
screech.” 

‘** But [ don’t understand,” cried Aller- 
ton. ‘‘I went into the room, and it was 
empty.” 

‘* No, sir,” said Miss Cary, plucking up 
more spirit in the presence of Wickliff— 
“*no, sir; I was behind the door. You 
didn’t push it shut.” 

‘**But I ran all round the room.” 

‘*No, sir; not till you looked out of the 
window. While you were looking out 
of the window I slipped out of the door; 
and I was so scared lest you should see 
me in that dress that I wasn’t afraid of 
anything else; and I got down stairs 
while you were looking in the closet, and 
found my clothes there, and so got out.” 

‘** But I was sure I went round the room 
first,” cried Allerton. 

‘** Very likely; but you see you didn’t,” 
remarked Amos. 

‘*TIt was because I remembered stub- 
bing my toe”-—Allerton was painfully 
ploughing up his memories—‘‘ I am cer- 
tain I stubbed my toe, and it must have 
been going round the—no; by —I beg 
your pardon—I stubbed it against the 
bed, going to the window. I was all 
wrong.” 

**Just so,” agreed Amos, cheerfully. 
“And then you went to Foley, Miss 
Cary. Trust an Irishman for hiding 
anybody in trouble! But how did the 
house catch fire? Did you—” 

But old Margaret protested vehemently 
that here at least she was sackless; and 
Mrs. Raker unexpectedly came to the 
rescue. 

‘*I guess I can tell that much,” said 
she. ‘‘’Squire came back, and he’s got 
burns all over him, and he’s cut with 
glass bad! I guess he jumped back 
into the house and upset a lamp once 
too often!” 

‘*T see it all,” said Amos. ‘‘ And then 
you came back to rescue your nephew—” 

‘*No, sir,” cried Margaret Cary; ‘‘I 
came back because they said you were in 
trouble. It’s wicked, byt I couldn’t bear 
the thought he'd take me back to the 
crazies. I’m an old woman; and when 
you're old you want to live in a house of 
your own, in your own way, and not be 
crowded. And it’s so awful to be crowd- 
ed by crazies! I couldn’t bear it. I said 


he must take his chance; and I wouldn't 
read the papers for fear they would shake 




















my resolution. It was Foley read your 
advertisement to me. And then I knew 
if you were in danger, whatever happen- 
ed to me, I would have to go.” 

Amos wheeled round on young Aller- 
ton. ‘‘Now, young feller,” said he, ‘‘ speak 
out. Tell your aunt you won't touch a 
hair of her head; and she may have her 
little invisible family gatherings all she 
likes.” 

Allerton, smiling, came forward and 
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took his aunt’s trembling hand. ‘‘ You 
shall stay here or go home to your sister, 
who loves you, whichever you choose; 
and you shall be as safe and free there as 
here,” said he. 

And looking into his dark eyes—the 
Cary eyes—she believed him. 

The youngest reporter never heard the 
details of the Clark mystery, but no doubt 
he made quite as good a story as if he had 
known the truth. 


; OUTWARD BOUND. 
; BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 
H Homeward Bound’s a welcome sound, 
But Outward Bound are we, 
: With swelling gale, and rending sail, 


And rush of roaring sea. 


We leave behind the chasing wind, 
We leave behind the shore, 

And roof and tree sink in the sea, 
Perhaps to rise no more. 


: We said farewell, and tears that fell 

i Were quickly brushed away; 

: But Homeward Bound who hears the sound 
: Of children at their play, 


And song of wife above the strife 
Of breakers on the lee, 

May find a grave beneath the wave, 
And not his family. 


Ay, Outward Bound’s a noble sound; 
The sea’s a noble host; 

And they who hear his bluffest cheer 
Are they who love him most. 


We tread the deck, and little reck 
The wild cloud in the sky: 

Whate’er may call, whate’er befall, 
We're here to do and die. 


We never shrink, though heaven be ink, 
And ocean’s waste be snow; 

With good sea-room we court the gloom, 
And all the gales that blow. 


Our sails we set in shine and wet; 
' Our hearts from grief we keep; 
Like gulls we roam from foam to foam, 
Our home the homeless deep. 


Oh Homeward Bound’s a welcome sound, 








But Outward Bound are we, 
Till, voyaging o’er, we touch the shore 
Of Death’s uncharted sea. 





























, were talking in the smoking- 
room of the Pullman, recalling rec- 
ollections of old neighbors and acquaint- 
ances. Among the talkers were elderly 
men, pioneers in Western life in the days 
of Lincoln’s law practice. The chat ran 
upon one Jim Hardy (that was not his 
name), deceased, who had left consider- 
ablé money behind. Jim was spoken of 
with a certain consideration, though ev- 
ery speaker contributed some disparaging 
touch to the pictures of the departed. It 
was curious about Jim. You wouldn’t 
have expected such a man, a man so 
mean as he was and with so little ability, 
to amount to anything. But he went 
into the war, and gc’ to be paymaster, 
and he made something out of that. Af- 
ter the war he went into politics, and he 
made something out of that. Nobody, it 
seemed, would have trusted Jim with a 
beefsteak, cooked or uncooked, but some- 
how he was lucky, and he did first rate, 
and he ‘‘ got there.” I waited to hear of 
some good trait or quality in Jim, but 
none of his acquaintances brought for- 
ward any. 

‘* Well,” remarked the Judge, with the 
slow deliberation of one summing up the 
whole case, ‘‘ Jim Hardy made a success 
of it. I never thought he would.” 

This was accepted as a just verdict. 
The man was successful. And yet I could 
not but think that if Jim Hardy could 
have heard what these acquaintances said 
of him, and have realized what sort of rep- 
utation he had left behind, he would have 
doubted whether his life had been a suc- 
cess. From what I heard of him it seemed 
to me that Jim in his mortal life of success 
had been kept pretty busy in dodging the 
law. This train of thought led me to try 
to understand what this particular Amer- 
ican idea of ‘‘ success” is, which seemed 
to the Pullman-car jury to round out a 
career with some applause. As near as 
I can make it out, it is the ability to keep 
out of jail. 

This ability, which is no mean one, ac- 
counts for some of the big fortunes made 
in this country. The unserupulous men 
who have made these successes, however, 
should not have all the credit for them. 
In most cases they would have got into 
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difficulties if they had not had able coun- 
sel. But they have been wise enough to 
hire keen lawyers who could tell them 
just how far they could go and keep with- 
in the statute law. There is safety in this. 
A burglar has no such aid. No lawyer 
can or will tell him how he ean crack a 
safe legally and not run the risk of jail. 
But if a man has a mind to steal a rail- 
road, or to wreck some corporation, some 
bank or insurance company, and “‘ reor- 
ganize”’ the substance out of them, he 
must usually go to a lawyer to contrive 
for him how he can do it and not commit 
a felony.: Or if he has got into an “‘ op- 
eration ” that begins to look as if it would 
involve him in personal danger, he needs 
the aid of a lawyer who understands the 
intricacies of judicial procedure. For all 
moralists agree that an operation, how- 
ever big and brilliant it is, that lands a 
man in State prison, does not make him 
a ‘‘successful” man. No; it is as clear 
as print that the sort of success which is 
common, and which dazzles the eyes of 
multitudes, and apologizes in private talk 
and in the newspapers for so much, con- 
sists in getting a lot of money and keep- 
ing out of jail. Leaving a good reputa- 
tion does not enter into the calculation. 
It is amazing, when you think of it, 
how this idea of success got around in 
the world. Jim Hardy must know now, 
if he knows anything, and the other Jims 
who were much more successful than he, 
that their lives were failures. There are 
no real mourners for such men, except 
the few whose income may be impaired 
by their departure. I knew a man who 
never made any money beyond a decent 
salary, who was a teacher, and a great 
moral and cheerful force in the commu- 
nity, whose death was mourned by the 
whole city, and is still regretted after the 
lapse of many years. His life is still an 
inspiration to honorable endeavor and 
right living, and yet I never heard that 
he was successful. Only this, everybody 
respected and loved him. I sometimes 
wonder if these men who have got great 
fortunes and high political positions by 
smartness and trickery and betrayal of 
friends, whose names are always in the 
newspapers, whose every movement is 











chronicled, and whose every saying is 
quoted far and wide, know how little 
real respect is felt for them. But this 
reminiscence of travel is rising into a 
sermon, and my only apology for it is 
that it was begot by the sympathy of a 
stranger for the fate of Jim Hardy. 


II. 


How do people ‘‘ make up their minds ?” 
How many people do make up their 
minds? The process is an interesting one 
in individuals, but still more when we 
study what is called the public mind— 
that is, the attitude which determines the 
settlement of any public question. Peo- 
ple talk a great deal about making up 
their minds, but I think the process is 
much rarer than is generally supposed. 
We admit, for the sake of argument, that 
most people have minds, and that many 
of them are capable of that process of 
reasoning which is called ‘‘ making up.” 
But how often are the acts of an indi- 
vidual the result of a logical process of 
weighing evidence and reasons and strik- 
ing a balance which determines action? 
Of course people every day make choices 
and act, but I think it would be found on 
investigation that the action is apt to be 
from impulse, or from some contagion of 
the action of others, or from some influ- 
ence that is not in the mind itself. There 
are always, fortunately, leaders in the 
world who think about things, who think 
things out to a conclusion, and their con- 
clusions are accepted. Many of these, 
who are informed of the facts and are 
capable of logical reasoning, nevertheless 
act from what is called ‘‘ opportunism,” 
a shifty adaptation of means to an imme- 
diate object in view. 

It would be interesting to get a census 
of the people who have ever made up 
their own minds about the religion they 
profess, or about the policy of the party 
they belong to. I fancy that as to reli- 
gion the mass of men follow, without any 
mental process of investigation, the think- 
ing of some one else. And it is so in 
politics, evidently. I wish some of the 
philosophers would investigate what is 
called the public mind. We are running 
this country, or letting it run, on univer- 
sal suffrage, on the theory that the mass 
of men are better capable of judging 
what is best for civilization and the con- 
duct of life than any specially educated 
and trained few; and there is no doubt 
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that the whole world is gradually getting 
upon that basis. The hopeful thing in 
this state of affairs is that there are an 
increasing number of men who are capa- 
ble of thinking and of reasoning. Skill 
in the mechanic arts induces logical 
thought in all directions. A body of 
skilled workmen cannot be so easily stam- 
peded by a fad or be as readily deluded 
by a dangerous leader as a body of un- 
skilled workmen. What beneficent ener- 
gies for the world has the medical profes- 
sion developed since its escape from the 
trammels of tradition! But who can af- 
firm that a considerable portion of the 
public are not still under the delusions of 
medizeval quackery, or that the majority 
of political voters act upon reasons made 
up in their own minds? We had this 
year what was called a campaign of edu- 
cation on economic questions, involving 
basic principles of private and public hon- 
esty. This was good. It is an excellent 
thing for people to try to understand 
money and its function, the effect of 
tariffs, the commercial laws of the world, 
and supply and demand. These are prob- 
lems of the highest statesmanship. Think- 
ing men do not agree on them. And how 
many men in the United States are capa- 
ble of forming by the process called mak- 
ing up their minds intelligent conclusions 
on them? Can the rush with which the 
public mind goes one way or the other be 
called a making up of the mind? Affairs 
go a good deal by a “‘cry”: log cabins 
and hard cider, hickory poles, roast beef 
and a dollar a day, three acres and a mule, 
more money, green backs, free silver, bloat- 
ed bondholders, bimetallism— anything 
foracry. How many people who go one 
way or another on these cries reason out 
their action? Many voters never make 
up their minds because they are already 
made up by their party; many waver 
along and then go with what seems to be 
a prevailing current or craze; and some 
—it is one of the disgraceful dangers of 
our system—never make up their minds 
how they will vote until they see which 
side will pay them most. 

How many people do really make up 
their own minds, either in what used to be 
called a ‘‘ revival,” or in.the great wave 
of a political campaign? What is observ- 
able is that certain phrases and felicitous 
catches get lodged in people’s minds, and 
take for them the place of argument and 
reason. Demagogues always resort to 
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phrases. It was noticeable in the French 
Revolution, and it is seen in all the at- 
tempts at revolutionary movements in 
this republic. Many of the glibbest and 
most specious are in regard to the hostil- 
ity of capital to the toiling masses. Of 
course a little thought shows that there 
can be no civilization without accumula- 
tion of capital. The Western man is be- 
ginning to understand that he cannot 
have irrigation without reservoirs of wa- 
ter in the mountains. Without reser- 
voirs of money there could be no schools, 
no great universities, hospitals, great char- 
ity organizations, or working of mines, 
or any large enterprises. The attack on 
wealth is generally an attack on thrift 
and industry. And this is not to be con- 
founded with the legitimate discontent 
with wealth acquired by fraud and un- 
wisely used. I heard once an exceedingly 
clever and well-educated physician in- 
veighing bitterly in a socialistic strain 
about the unequal distribution of proper- 
ty, but I ventured to ask her how under 
heaven she could have been able to get 
an education but for the accumulation of 
money which endowed and equipped a 
medical college. And yet I know that 
there is an honest delusion spread abroad 
about equality, meaning that no one 
should have any more money or any 
more education than any one else, and 
that incapacity and unthrift should fare 
as well as capacity and thrift; that mus- 
cle has as high a value as brains. I can- 
not trace this delusion to any logical pro- 
cess of what could be called making up 
the public mind. Still, one does not like 
to cut his fingers with an edged phrase, 
and it may be that it is a delusion that 
there is such a thing as the making up of 
the mind, and that ‘‘the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God” in a way we can- 
not understand. 


II. 


A lady wants to know what has become 
of all that sort of ability, at least in the 
East, which used to go to the making of 
sea-captains and other adventurers on the 
ocean. It is suggested that it has gone 
to the making of railway conductors. I 
wish some competent authority would fol- 
low out this idea. With the vast indus- 
trial development of the last half-century 
there has been a great shifting of abilities 
in the United States, and to the detriment 
of our development of statesmanship, of 
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able political leaders. To look alone at 
the railway service, we see how much of 
the masterful ability of the race it has 
absorbed. Among the great captains of 
modern industry the railway men are 
pre-eminent. The force and the energy 
that in medizeval times developed robber 
barons and condottieri find a field now in 
the great industrial enterprises. The great 
railway now calls for a contriving brain, 
an executive hand, and cool courage of 
the highest order. Mere technical skill 
does not suffice. To conduct such an en- 
terprise properly there is needed the in- 
vention, the foresight, the resourceful- 
ness, the knowledge of men and of the 
world, that are required by a general in 
a campaign and a high officer in the State. 
Indeed,the management of all the depart- 
ments of a great railway system requires 
more ability and more varieties of ability 
than the management of a State, and the 
responsibility is greater. The State is run 
on certain lines and laws and traditions, 
and the taxable resources of the people 
are behind it. The creator and manip- 
ulator of a great railway plant has no 
such resources to fall back on. The 
prizes are as great as the responsibilities, 
and naturally ambitious talent is attract- 
ed to this field rather than to politics. 
The task would be difficult enough if he 
had only to deal with the world of finance 
and the world of mechanics. But besides 
this he is in the thick of the rivalries and 
schemes of our competitive society, and 
he has to face the people in their individ- 
ual capacity,and again in their collective 
legislative capacity. And he never comes 
to any finality of arrangement. Any im- 
provement he makes in the way of facil- 
ity or luxury of travel or speed is only a 
call for more improvement. And then 
the new discoveries of science and the 
new inventions never let him rest. The 
epithet ‘‘ railway king” is sometimes used 
derisively, but it is fairly descriptive, for 
many a king and many a president has 
less power than a railway potentate, and 
wears his crown less uneasily. 

To return to the conductors. The huge 
development of the railways has elevated 
their position. In times not remote, when 
travel by rail was small, when all the 
lines were short, and the conductor had 
command for a brief run only, his posi- 
tion was very like that of a present horse- 
car or trolley-line conductor. But the 


management of one of our long trains, 
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run at high speed, with its wealth of bag- 
gage and express treasure and its hun- 
dreds of passengers, is an affair of much 
greater responsibility. It requires a good 
head, quickness of decision, constant 
watchfulness, and much executive abil- 
ity. For the time being the position is 
not unlike that of the commander of a 
ship at sea. This service has called more 
and more for competent men. And it is 
matter of observation that the railway 
service has vastly improved in its per- 
sonnel within the last twenty years. I 
am told that ambitious young men in the 
country who used to seek sea service or 
other adventure now go into the railway. 
They begin as train-hands and brake- 
men, and from faithfulness and know- 
ledge of the business become conductors 
—freight conductors—and then are put in 
charge of the great passenger trains. 
The roads have their “civil service” and 
regular promotions. This applies as well 
to the engineers as to the conductors. It 
is also matter of observation that the ser- 
vice has greatly improved in civility and 
good manners. I have in mind a certain 
old school of bustling and oppressive con- 
ductors, who dressed like flashy boodle 


politicians, and were offensive by an as- 
sumption of authority, often brutally ex- 


ercised. They have pretty much disap- 
peared. One surface reason for this 
change is that the railway employees 
have generally been putin uniform, which 
gives them a sort of official position, and 
tends to good discipline. Another is that 
the responsibility is greater, and better 
men have been required for the leading 
positions. Another is that the vastness 
of the business has necessitated better or- 
ganization and more thorough discipline. 
At any rate, it is true that the railway 
conductors generally and the train-hands 
are civil and obliging, and attentive to all 
the wants of the travelling public, while 
they have not lost promptness or firm- 
ness in their duties and in the despatch 
of business. I am willing to compare 
our railway men, in point of ability and 
civility, with those I have seen in any 
part of the world. If the traveller still 
encounters impertinence and no disposi- 
tion to oblige or to give proper informa- 
tion, he may be pretty sure that the of- 
fender is an exception—perhaps a new- 
comer, who has not yet got fitted into 
the discipline. For on all the leading 
railways now it is a part of the system 
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for all employees to be courteous and 
civil. 

This is one illustration of what modern 
industrial training is doing to civilize 
manners and make life agreeable. The 
skilled workman in all industries is not 
only better able to think for himself than 
the unskilled, but he is an elevator of 
popular manners. This is only another 
way of saying that the man who respects 
himself is respectful to other people. In 
a democracy we do not want subservi- 
ence, but we have a right to expect cour- 
tesy. 

IV. 

New ideas always make trouble. We 
have had no quiet in the world asa sphere. 
It was different in the early Christian and 
medizeval days, when the earth was a flat 
parallelogram, roofed over by a solid fir- 
mament supported by pillars resting on 
the four corners of the world, with win- 
dows in it, which were opened to let in 
the rain—when there were no antipodes, 
no people dwelling on the under side, and 
the planet which was created in six ordi- 
nary days was the known fixed centre 
of the universe, round which the sun and 
other wandering bodies revolved. And 
now, as a result of having antipodes and 
a spherical earth, here turns up from the 
other side a menacing portent of change 
called Li Hung-Chang. This visitor is 
of gigantic build, a man of might, a sort 
of Bismarck of the underworld, come to 
weigh and judge us. We have been in 
the habit for some time of sending mis- 
sionaries to the other side, but we have 
sent none of the size and importance of 
the one just received. And the provok- 
ing thing is that he comes from an older 
civilization, and represents hundreds of 
millions of people, and comes to inspect 
this recent plant of civilization which has 
been making so much noise in the world 
lately. He is from the long-ignored and 
much-despised antipodes, and he is fur- 
nished with a conceit and an ancient su- 
perciliousness that even exceed ours. He 
is evidently on a tour of judgment as 
well as inspection. We speak of him as 
an “enlightened Chinaman,” but this 
sarcastic arrow glances off harmless from 
his antique mail. His mission is to in- 
spect our enlightenment, and to try it by 
the standards of a civilization that was 
old when we were barbarians. Our af- 
fectation of superiority will not affect his 
serenity. We need not flatter ourselves 
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that Li Hung-Chang and the four hun- 
dred millions behind him are about to 
adopt our ethical, economical, and moral 
ideas. The representative of the antipo- 
des is ooking about the modern world to 
see if it is worth the while of China to 
take a hand in the great industrial game. 
If this ambassador were a younger man, 
and should decide to move China to join 
the game of universal competition, his 
visit would be considered a serious affair. 
But China is fixed in traditions, and Li 
Hung-Chang is old, and when he returns 
he may have no more effect on his coun- 
try than our missionaries have had. 

It is instructive to observe the expecta- 
tions aroused in the various nations he 
has visited. It seems by the English 
newspapers that the English, who treated 
him with greater show of official cour- 
tesy than we did, were mainly interested 
in the question whether he was going to 
buy anything of them. His disposition 
to purchase ships and armaments and 
weapons of war was shrewdly studied. 
In the United States, where he was treat- 
ed with as much consideration as is con- 
sistent with our violent anti-Chinese legis- 


lation, no effort seems to have been made 
to sell him anything. What he will have 
learned here we cannot yet tell. It is 
believed that the Chinese official life is 
about the most corrupt in the world, but 
it will be strange if this veteran has not 
learned some new wrinkles in regard to 
municipal government, and perhaps in 
political manceuvres. But it is evident 
from some remarks he let drop that he 
could not run for office here with any 
chance of success, for he says that we can 
never really prosper till we reduce the rate 
of wages. 

There is, however, a melancholy side to 
this visit, if reports are true. For it is 
said that his attention is mainly directed 
to making China a fighting power, and 
that what he will carry away from our 
civilization is not the best of it, our indus- 
trial and charitable and educational ad- 
vance, but the machinery we have in- 
vented for killing people. It is pitiful 
that China, in its awakening to modern 
life, should be eager to take our worst 
products instead of our best, and more 
eager to win the victories of war than the 
victories of peace. 








UR Record is closed September 14, 1896.—The 


week ending August 15 was marked by an un- 
precedented number of deaths from heat, the num- 
ber reported in New York city being 651. 

A Sound-money Democratic National Convention 
assembled in Indianapolis September 2, adopted a 
platform declaring for the gold standard and a tar- 
iff for revenue only, and nominated for President 
John M. Palmer, of Illinois, and for Vice-President 
Simon M. Buckner, of Kentucky. 

State elections were held in Vermont September 
2, resulting in a Republican plurality of 39,000, the 
largest on record ; in Arkansas, September 7, where 
the’Democratic plurality was 40,000; and in Maine, 
September 14, where the Republicans won by 50,000, 
exceeding the plurality of 1892 by 37,500. 

Li Hung- Chang, the Chinese Viceroy, reached 
New York August 28 as the guest of the na- 
tion. 

R. D. Wrenn won the national tennis champion- 
ship at Newport August 25. 

Dr. Fridthof Nansen arrived at Vardée, Norway, 
August 13, after a three years’ arctic journey, dur- 
ing which he reached 86° 14’ north latitude. 

The troubles in Crete continued. The Cretan Re- 
form Committee reported that since November, 
1895, 6000 Christians have been butchered. 

An earthquake in Japan August 31 destroyed 
several thousand lives. 





The Czar and Czarina left St. Petersburg on 
August 25 on a visit to the sovereigns of Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, and Great Britain, and to the 
French people. They were received with great 
cordiality by the German Emperor at Breslau. 


OBITUARY. 

August 12.—At New Haven, Connecticut, Hubert 
A. Newton, Professor of Mathematics in Yale Uni- 
versity, aged sixty-six years. 

August 13.—At London, Sir John Millais, the 
painter, President of the Royal. Academy, aged sixty- 
seven years. 

August 17.—At Hamilton, Massachusetts, Mary 
Abigail Dodge (Gail Hamilton), the writer, aged 
sixty-six years. 

August 30.—Near Kiev, Russia, Prince Lobanoff- 
Rostovsky, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, aged 
seventy-one years.—At New York, Charles Stanley 
Reinhart, the artist, aged fifty-two years. 

September 6.—At Washington, Professor George 
Browne Goode, of the Smithsonian Institution, aged 
forty-five years. 

September 7.—At London, Sir Joseph Archer 
Crowe, author and diplomat, aged seventy-one years. 

September 9.—At Cleveland, ex-United States 
Senator Henry B. Payne, aged eighty-six years. 

ember 10.— At Rome, Luigi Palmieri, the 
meteorologist, aged eighty-nine years. 
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TNCLE ’LEBENTEEN’S CONTERBUSHUN TO DE CHU’CH. 


BY EVERETT STANTON BEALL. 


T the close of the Jate war Uncle ’Leben- 
A teen found himself in the city of Natchez, 
Mississippi, a free man, and, owing to the gen- 
erosity of his old master, the possessor ofa horse 
and the family carriage, which latter vehicle 
was designated by Uncle ’Lebenteen as his 
“hack.” Conveying passengers from one part 
of Natchez to another was an industry at that 
time almost exclusively in the hands of colored 
men, and a spirited rivalry existed between 
them for any business that could be picked 
up, and especially was this so between Uncle 
’Lebenteen and a whilom friend known as 
Uncle Ichabod, both of whom possessed great 
aptitude for this kind of business. 
Uncle Ichabod, besides attending to the du- 
ties involved in being the owner and driver of 


a vehicle similar to "Lebenteen’s, found time 
to officiate as minister in the local colored 
church of the Baptist denomination. Uncle 
*Lebenteen’s religious preferences were for the 
Methodist Church, but his admiration for Unele 
Ichabod had induced him to worship at the 
latter’s shrine; and after the incident herein- 
after referred to, Uncle ’Lebenteen’s feelings 
of rivalry were so intense that he permitted 
them to predominate even when he attended 
divine service, and he had a lively satisfaction 
in occupying a conspicuous position right un- 
der Pastor Ichabod’s eye, much to the confusion 
of the reverend old man, whose discomfort was 
greatly enjoyed by Uncle “Lebenteen. 

But the aspect of affairs in church was not 
always, however, favorable to Uncle *Leben- 
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teen. Uncle Ichabod would, during the week, 
store in his memory some reprehensible action 
on the part of his rival, and on the following 
Sunday would make it the text for some sar- 
castic remarks, which he hurled at the in- 
tractable ’Lebenteen with immeasurable scorn. 
On these exciting occasions Uncle ’Lebenteen 
would convey into his countenance a look of 
unforced cheerfulness, in violent contrast to 
the preacher’s vehemence. 

One beantiful day in May I engaged Uncle 
’Lebenteen’s vehicle ostensibly for a ride about 
town, but with the single purpose of enjoying 
listening to him. I had sought one pretext 
after another to loosen his tongue, without 
success, but we shortly passed the equipage 
owned and being driven by Uncle Ichabod. I 
noticed that these two old men drove by each 
other without any token of recognition. I re- 
marked the coolness, and inquired: 

“ How is it, Unele ’Lebenteen, that you do 
not speak to your pastor when you meet him? 
You were his most intimate friend some time 
ago. Is it altogether Christian-like that you 
should fail to speak to Uncle Ichabod when 
you meet him ?” 

Uncle ’Lebenteen subdued the movements 
of his steed to a walk, and responded : 

“*Marse "Gene, does you ’member Marse Tom 
Clay ?” 

“Why, certainly,” Isaid. “I remember Mr. 
Clay very well, and entertained a very high re- 
gard for him. He was a very nice gentleman.” 

“Dat he was, Marse "Gene; he was de bes’ 
man in Nashez,I b’’eve; doan’cep’ none; an’ 
I was ’is boy. He rizzed Uncle ’Lebenteen, 
did Marse Tom, an’ I allus waited on ’im aw’ 
’ten’ed ter ’is wants. But Marse Tom had jes 
one fault: he was de mos’ s’pishus man I ev’ 
heerd tell on. I ’stine’ly reckerlees one ’ca- 
sion in p’tic’lar bout dis habit o’ is béin’ s’pish- 
us. Marse Tom was out wid some fr’en’s de 
night ’foh, an’ was ’speshly fretful an’ cross de 
nex’ mohnin’. I was ’gaged in my uz’al way 
’bout ’is room, a-cleanin’ an’ a-fixin’ things 
hyar an’ thar, in an’ out, an’ he kep’ a-wateb- 
in’ me like as do he was mekin’ up ’is min’ 
to somep’n. He ’pear’d ter be ’sturb’d ’bout 
somep’n. "Tlas’ he sez ter me,sez Marse Tom: 

“**Lebenteen, whar am de change dat I lef’ 
on de buro las’ night ?” 

“T sez: ‘’Foh de Lord, Marse Tom, I doesn’ 
know nuthiv’ ’bout no change.’ 

“ He sez: ‘’Tain’t got no wings like a bug; 
didn’ fly ’way, ’Lebenteen. You knows dat I 
nev’ tol’rates nobody ’sides you in dese rooms, 
an’ nobody’s be’n in dis hyar room ’sides you 
an’ me. J hasn’ tech’d de change; you mus’ 
’a’ tuk dat change, ’Lebenteen.’ 

“T sez: ‘’Deed an’ ‘deed, Marse Tom, you 
mus’n’ ’cuse me; I ’elar’s ter goodness I didn’ 
tech no change.’ 

“Dis jes sorter mek ’im mad, an’ he sez, 
‘You kentemperb’! rase’l, you’spute my wu’d!’ 


“T jes shet muh monf,’kase ’twasn’ no useter 


argify wid Marse Tom. He hol’ me ’sponsibl’ 


fo’ de missin’ change jes de same. Aun’ he kep’ 
a-lukin’ at me as 1 move in aw’ out, so I jes git 
th’w wid meh wuk as quick’s ’Lebenteen ec’u’d, 
ter git ’way an’ lef? ’im a-thinkin’ ’bout ’is 
missin’ chauge. I tuk out ev’ything he ’quired, 
linen fo’ de gemlen, tix’d ’is bahf, shaved ’im, 
an’ fix’d ’im up jes’s nice’s only “Lebenteen, 
fum y’ars 0’ ’speryence Wid Marse Tom, know’d 
howter do, a-hopin’ each time I don’ somep’n 
nice fo’ ’im dat he’d sorter compl’ment ’Leben- 
teen an’ fergit *bout de missin’ change. But 
yo’ knows Marse Tom, he nev’ fergits nothin’, 
as I has ev’y reasing ter s’spec’. Well, arter 
Marse ‘Tom was all fix’d up, I jes lef’ ’im an’ 
tuk meh basket ter do de marketin’. Marse 
Tom den ups an’ axes me: 

“*Hol? on a minute, "Lebenteen, I hez a 
com’n’cation fo’ yo’ ter tuk ter Cap’n Nels’n.’ 

“An he sot down an’ rit a note, an’ w’en he 
was th’w’ he han’s me de note lik’ ’twasn’ no 
*po’ tance, an’ sez ter me, sez Marse ‘Tom: 

“*’Lebenteen, yo’ tuk dis hyar note ‘long 
wid yo’ as yo’ go to de market, an’ han’ it ter 
Cap'n Nels’n, an’ he’ll gin yo’ a ans’er,’ 

*T tuk dat note, Marse ’Gene, an’ started 
fo’ de market ; an’ ez I was gwine ‘long I kin’ 
o’ s’spected dat dere was somep’n in dat note 
dat wasn’ ’tirely ben’fishul ter "Lebenteen ef 
I d’liv’d de note ter Cap’n Nels’n, ’kase Cap'n 
Nels’n, yo’ member, was in charge o’ de caler- 
boose. Well, ez I was gwine ‘long ter de mar- 
ket, a-walkin’ slower ’n I ev’ dou’ ’foh, who 
sh’u’d I spy but our preacher, Ichabod. Sez I 
to Ichabod: ‘Good-mohnin’, Ichabod.’ 

“* Good-mohunin’, ’Lebenteen.’ 

“Den he ups an’ sez: ‘’Lebenteen, I’s glad 
ter see yo’. Hyar yo’ is, fat, greazy, de ve’y 
pickchur o’ he’lth, a- livin’ offn de fat o’ de 
lan’; hyar’s me, poh, lean, an’ thin, an’ hawn- 
gree. How does yo’ spect de chu’ch ter git 
‘long an’ lib widout we kin git some money ?” 

“ An’ I sez ter Ichabod, sez 1: ‘Ichabod, I’s 
got a note hyar fer Cap’n Nels’n down at de 
calerboose. Dis hyar note calls fer one dol- 
lar. I cyan’t gin de chu’ch de whole o’ de 
dollar, but I tell yo’ what ‘ll do. Yo’ jes tuk 
dis note an’ yo’ go down to Cap’n Nels’n an’ 
kerlects de money, an’ yo’ keeps foh bits fo’ de 
chu’ch, and fotch de balance ter me.’ 

“Ichabod goes an’ he tuk de note ter Cap’n 
Nels’n, an’ fum dat day ter dis he doan speak 
ter "Lebenteen.” 

I paused till Uncle ’Lebenteen’s mirth, 
probably suggested by thoughts of Uncle 
Ichabod’s experience, had somewhat subsided, 
when I inquired: “ Uncle ’Lebenteen, what 
were the contents of the note—what did it 
say? Did you find out?” | 

“Marse ’Gene,” replied Uncle ’Lebenteen, 
“de note was ve’y sho’t; jes dis: ‘Gin de 
Varer fifty.” Does yo’ ’member Cap’n Nels’n ? 
He was in chahge o’ de whippin’-pos’ too, right 
nex’ de calerboose. Ter mek she’ o’ what I 
was doin’, w’en I gin de note ter Ichabod I fol- 
lo’d ‘long at a safe dis’ance ter see what he 
git fer a ans’er ter de note. An’ dey jes 
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A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


Erne.. ‘‘ George, we’ve hardly a cent left now, and Mr. Earnwell wanted you to call 


Greoree. “ But. my dear, | can’t go to-day. You wouldn't have me miss the football 


. 
to-day about the position he offered you.” 
match, would you?” 

' Wisted Ichabod up, an’, Marse ’Gene, yo’ 


w’u’d’1’ ’a’ know’'d dat poh ol’ cullud man fer 
weeks arteruds. .I lef’ Uncle Ichabod h’isted 
high, aw’ done meh marketin’, an’ didn’t see 
Marse Tom till de nex’ mohniw’. 

““’Lebenteen, did yo’ d’liv’ dat note ter 
Cap’n Nels’n?’ sez Marse Tom. 

“T sez, ‘Yassar, th’w’ de han’s o’ a fi’en.’ I 
den tol’ Marse Tom ’bout meh conterbushion ter 
de chu’ch, an’ Marse Tom luk at me, an’ he sez : 





“* Vo’ black seoun’l, I'll git even wid yo’ nex’ 
Chris’mas fo’ dis! and he laf till he ery. 

* An’ sho’ ’nuff, Marse Tom did git ev’n wid 
me by persentin’ me wid dis hyar watch aw’ 
chain.” 

And drawing from his vest pocket a silver 
watch about the size of a turnip, and a mas- 
sive silver chain, he exhibited them to me as 
what he had received from Marse Tom for the 
contribution to the chureh. 
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THE PLAGUE OF AERONAUTS 
“| UNDERSTAND there is some scenery worth 
back in the Allegash Hills, and 
that, as you have just returned from that re- 
vion, will be tell 
it,” the man, who was spending 
the summer at the tavern at South Squam, 


seelny 


away 


you able to me all about 


said city 


to a commercial traveller 


hand. 


sitting near at 
“ Well, yes,” replied the veracious purveyor 


of washing- machines; “and then again, no. 
Phe scenery is plentiful there, and it used to be 
worth seeing, but it isn’tso any more. I make 
a trip through that section as often as once in 
The to fill 


me with something of the same feeling of ad- 


about six months. scenery used 


miration for nature’s sublimity that was to be 
the old Fifth 
days, only not quite so much so ; 


Reader of our school- 
for Lam not a 
poet, but the agent for a labor-saving utensil 
which ought to be in every household in the 
land—and every fellow to his trade, you know. 
But for some time the scenery out there has 
growing and worse, till 
instead 


found in 


now it 
of admiration 


bee hi worse 
fills me with disgust 
and awe.” 


“ Ah, I see! 


to it, and familiarity 


You have grown accustomed 
has bred contempt ?” 
said the city man. 

“No, not exactly. Those blamed flying- 
machine men have spoiled its appearance,” 
Was the auswer. 

*T don’t understand you, 
men ?” 

‘Yep. For the last two years they have 
had a regular plague of’em out in that region. 


Flying-machine 


In the first place, an ingenious scoundrel in- 
vented a contrivance which flew quite well, 
and a cireus-manager bought tle machine and 
gave the inventor a good salary for operating 
it. And thus the craze was started. Every- 
body who was cursed with any mechanical skill 
whatever went to inventing flying-machines. 
The gentleman who was starring with the cir- 
cus perished miserably, early in the second 
week of his engagement, with his head thrust 
through the roof of a young ladies’ seminary, 
but the sad news did not in the dis- 
courage the inventors at home. And when 
they heard later that some society or other 
was offering a large sum of money to the per- 
son who would render aerial navigation possi- 
ble and pleasant, the craze speedily developed 
into a mania. 

“They have been at it ever since, and the 
plague seems to be increasing in virulence all 
the time. It is a very poor family indeed 
which hasn’t at least one inventor in it, or an 
empty chair which was erstwhile warmed by 
a flying-machine .crank. The inventors who 
have gone before all perished miserably at the 
hands of their own inventions, so to speak, 
but with many variations. You cannot ride 


least 


far in any direction through that region with- 
out seeing one or more formerly picturesque 
mussed up with all 


chunks of scenery now 
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that mortal of 
There is hardly 
has not 


was defunct inventor. 
a bowlder of any size which 
been defaced with the brains of an 


over-contident aeronaut, nor a lone tree with 


some 


a broken limb available for that purpose which 
has not at some time ripped the life out of a 
flying-machine man. 

“Sometimes an aeronaut is discovered 
perched on top of the court-house, with a 
lightning-rod peeping out through his back ; 
aud here and there may be the 
where geniuses have been driven head - fore- 
into the 


seen holes 
There are 
more hysterical women in that region than 
locality I have visited. 
feminine for a 
peacefully hanging out the 


most bosom of the earth. 


in any other 
It is trying on 
housewife to be 


evel 


very nerves 


washing on a pleasant Monday morning 
and, when her back is turned for a mo- 
ment, to have a wild-eyed gentleman with 


Wings swoop down and, without stopping to 
beg pardon, impale himself on the clothes- 
pole. 

“T had the pleasure, during my last visit, 
of witnessing the combined début and demise 
of the most ambitious aeronaut in the county. 
This gentleman, whose name was Bosanko, had 
rigged up a contrivance on what he believed 
to be the architectural plan of an albatross. 
On the day of trial he ascended to the top ofa 
high hill,accompenied by the band and a large 
concourse of admiring friends, intending to sail 
majestically across the valley and laud on the 
opposite hill. 

“The band played ‘Annie Laurie’ as he 
kissed his hand to the cheering multitude and 
hopped off from the top of the hill. When he 
was half-way across the valley the machine 
broke, and down he fell toward the little 
chureh in the dell. He did his best to pre- 
vent a contretemps by shouting for ’em to 
move the chureh in a hurry if they didn’t 
want it all mussed up. But unfortunately 
they did not have the required time, and so, 
uttering a fiendish yell, he impaled himself on 
the weather-vane of the steeple. His friends 
in splicing ladders together 
to use in unhooking him when I left, and 
I understood that it the congregation 
about forty dollars to repaint the steeple. 

“The next trip I make out that way I am 
going to carry a wagon-load of signs for sale, 
with such legends as these painted on ’em: 
‘Five Dollars Fine for dashing your Brains 
out on this Rock!’ ‘Please keep off from this 
Lightning-Rod!’ and so forth. Well, I must 
be going home; we are going to have the 
minister to tea this evening,and it is getting 
along toward that time now. Glad I met you. 
So long, sir.” 

And the veracionus purveyor of a household 
necessity sauntered onward, leaving the gen- 
tleman from the city, who was a prominent 
real-estate agent in his own bailiwick, gazing 
after him with admiration and envy in his 
look. ‘Tom P. Morean. 


were engaged 


cost 
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MY PIPE 
@ give me a pipe with a touch of perique, 
And I wili feel gayer than Latin or Greek, 


In days when the Latins and Greeks were the thing, 
When poets outranked both the Queen and the King 


O give me a pipe with a sweet amber tip; 


I ask not for wine, nor for spirits to sip; 

I ask not for music, I ask not for song, 

As long as my brier is not over-strong. 

And while I am lying upon my divan, 

Forget you’re a woman or critical man ; 
Permit me, like Pat from the old Dublin town, 


To smoke on my pipe with the pipe upside down 
For the ashes drop out when you smoke in that way 
In flakes and in dust that 
The daintiest housewife, the 


lattet l 


cannot dismay 


Frenchiest maid— 


The not easily phazed or dismaved. 

And the ’baccy you’re smoking gives out its perfumes 
In fashion to make sweet the sweetest of rooms, 
In fashion to send forth the smoke on the ai 
In clouds that are curling—ave, curling to—where ? 


Come, friends of my heart, whoare with me to-night, 
Come join me in this, dropping envy and spite-— 
Come help me in thinking that all joy is ripe, 
And share in the bliss of a brier-wood pipe. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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A PALPABLE HIT 

A CLEVER young teacher of a class of chil- 
dren, between the ages of ten and fourteen, 
varied the monotony of their studies by lit- 
tle talks the and their au- 
thors. Then, to finish the work of the term, 
and find what the children had really “marked, 
learned, and inwardly of her 
ject-matter, she planned for a certain day 


on best books 


digested” sub- 
a discussion by the class of whom they con- 
sidered the greater author, Scott or Dick- 
ens. 

The children at first were a little backward 
inexpressing their views, but gradually warmed 
to the discussion. 
to colossal proportions owing to the quick- 


Dickens’s greatness grew 


wittedness and appreciation of a small ad- 
mirer with a ready tongue, and consequently 
the stanchness of Scott’s adherents began to 
till, ot 
thusiasm, one small maid sprang to the res- 


waver, in a burst contagious en- 


cue. ‘But, Miss Anthony, Dickens can't 
be, for, dowt you know, men always say, 
‘Great Scott! and never ‘Great Dickens! 
—there!!” 


> 


Na) 
Fad 


:: 


FRIENDS 


get any pleasure reading these papers.” 
y do you read them, then?” 
“There isn’t a soul to talk to.” 
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SEEING THE IMPROVEMENTS 
FoLks have more time to make it pleasant 
for one another in small towns than they have 
in cities. Ifthe court requires any expert evi- 
dence on this point, a subpeena may be issued 


for Mr. S—— of Cleveland. Says he: 
“T made a little visit recently to the town 
where I was born. Everybody there kuows 


me, and they all call me ‘ Charlie,’ and slap me 
on the back, and that sort of thing. I got there 
in the evening, and the first thing the next 
morning dropped around to Judge Pingtree’s 
oftice. He got up from his desk and paralyzed 
my hand with his grasp; then, without asking 
me to sit down, he said: ‘I’m sorry, Charlie, 
but I’ve got a lot of mail to look over, and 
must attend to it; but Jim Doolittle is in the 
next room—you remember Jim—-and you just 
walk out with him and see the improvements 
on the west side of town.’ So he called Jim in, 
and we started out. 

“Jim was a good walker, and he took me 
to the farthest edge of town. I failed to see 
many Improvements, though there was no 
lack of signs of decay; but I enjoyed the 
walk, which must have been over two miles in 
length, out and back. When we entered the 
office the Judge was deep in a confidential 
talk with a client, but after a moment lhe 
looked up, and said, ‘Oh, hello! back, are 
you?’ Then he lowered his voice, and con- 
tinued: ‘Sorry, old boy, but a deucedly im- 
portant case las just come in, and I can’t give 
you a second now. But it won't make any 
difference, because you want to see the im- 
provements on the east side of town, of course, 
and Joe Easy-—you remember Joe—was just 
saying that he’d like to take you over, At 
this Joe came up, and we started out. 

“The east side of town seemed to show less 
improvement than the west; but again, on 
account of old associations, I enjoyed the 
walk, though it was somewhat longer than the 
other, and I was beginning to feel a bit tired 
when we got back. We met the telegraph op- 
erator at the office door, and found the Judge 
intently reading adespatch. ‘ Hello! he cried 
again. ‘Well, here it goes once more—impor- 
tant telegram that needs immediate attention. 
But after that I will be free; and in the mean 
time you go up and see the improvements on 
the north side. Here’s Tom Dodgetoil—you 
remember Tom—and he'll go with you. You 
know, I’m interested in the north side. See 
you later! came cheerfully as I went off with 
Tom. On this trip I walked three miles, and 
saw the shabbiest part of town which had yet 
presented itself. Iwas beginning to be suspi- 
cious, but the Judge had seemed so innocent, 
and the others had worked so hard to interest 
me, that I couldn’t doubt their sincerity. 

gut I was genuinely tired when we got 
back to the office. This time the Judge met 
me with radiant face. * Well, I'm free at last,’ 
he exclaimed. Visions of an easy-chair and a 
familiar chat came to me; but he went on: 


‘Now you just come with me and see the im- 
provements in our best part of town —the 
south side; you won’t know it now.’ He took 
my arm and we started out. On the threshold 
an excited man met us, seized the Judge by 
the lapel, and led him into a remote corner of 
his office. After a moment the Judge ap- 
proached me, his face the picture of woe. 
‘This man’s liberty and perhaps his life de- 
pend on my giving him half an hour now 
It’s most unfortunate — but no matter,’ he 
added, hurriedly, as he saw me advancing tow- 
ard a chair; ‘here’s Uncle Asa Pokeabout— 
you remember Uncle Asa—he’ll just take you 
down and show you the south side as well as 
I could do it myself—or better.” Uncle Asa 
grasped my hand with a cackling laugh, and 
then hopped away along the sidewalk with 
his cane, calling on me to come. The Judge 
rushed back to his client. There was nothing 
to do but to follow the old inhabitant, though 
I was beginning to feel morally certain that 
the whole thing was a put-up job. I was 
more than ever convineed of it when I saw 
that the entire south side had tumbled into 
doddering decay. You might better have 
looked in Pompeii for improvements. But 
Uncle Asa toddled resolutely onward, talking 
to me of incidents which happened before I was 
born, as if of course I remembered all about 
them, and I could only follow. Finally we 
came to the last house, and I paused, expect- 
ing he would turn back. Not he; he begged 
of me that I would go a half-mile out into the 
country to see Hen Podsworthy’s new barn. I 
was desperate, and went. The strueture was 
about tifteen by twenty, unpainted, and stand- 
ing on blocks, like a stove in a railroad wait- 
ing-room. After I had duly gushed over it we 
started back; and though Uncle Asa appeared 
to have been born some time in the last century, 
he steamed along at the rate of about five knots 
an hour, while I struggled behind. I was tired 
enough to drop when we got back to the office, 
and somewhat excited too. That scoundrel of 
a Judge met me with the blandest smile I ever 
saw. ‘LT hope you enjoyed seeing the advauces 
that the old south side has made,’ be said. 
Then he went on: ‘ Now here is Bill Shirker 
—you remember Bill—I want you to go with 
Bill up on the northwest side to see the— 
“*You dastardly wretch! I shouted. ‘I 
won't doit! You’ve shot me about this town 
as if I was a croquet ball as much as you are 
going to! There wasa roar of laughter which 
shook the windows, and the whole male popu- 
lation of the place crowded in from an adjoin- 
ing room, while the Judge collapsed in his 
chair, and Uncle Asa choked till the doctor 
had to pound him on the back. The upshot 
of it was that it cost me four dollars and 
eighty-five cents to buy cider and cigars 
for that crowd; but I guess I enjoyed it as 
much as any of them when I recovered my 
equilibrium. After all, it’s in these small 
towns that they enjoy life.” H. ¢ 
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MR. McCARTHY’S FAMOUS SPEECH. 

Ir was in the Harrison and Cleveland cam- 
paign of Ieee. Dennis McCarthy of the First 
Ward in the city of - had exhausted the 
possibilities of his career in becoming the 
trusted leader of its Cleveland cohorts. 

The “kid gloves” of the Seventh Ward had 
rather ornate their 
district. and were branching out towards the 


secured a eclub-room in 
dimensions of a semi-social as well as an en- 
tirely political club, which was to become, in 
their minds, the centre of * and 
the organ of an “ aroused public conscience.” 

They had already gone outside of their own 
ward to secure eminent representatives of the 
noble party of the Generally 
these eminent representatives had something 
more than a political pull in their own 
tricts. They had Here 
nis’s opportunity to enlarge the horizon of 
his hopes. trusted adviser, or 
perhaps more, in the Cleveland Reform Club 
of the Seventh Ward was now his sole aim. 


civie purity” 


great people. 


dis- 
influence. was Den- 


To become a 


One serious obstacle intervened. Dennis’s 
acquaintance with his step-mother tongue 
was abundantly equal to the exigencies of 
the “famous First,” but it 
adapted to the 
“kid-glove Seventh.” However, Dennis was 
resourceful, and finally succeeded: The mem- 
bers of the “Cleveland Reformed” were not 
altogether without curiosity as to what Den- 
or rather, since his election, the Honor- 


Was not entirely 


verbal requirements of the 


nis’s 


able Mr. MeCarthy’s 


maiden speech would be. 


was caught out in a storm 





SELECTION. 


fared: 
So an umbrella-man he sought, and had himself repaired 


and very badly 


They felt, however, that somehow he would 
fill the bill. He did, speaking as follows: 

“ Misther Prisidint and gintlemin,—I thank 
yez for this great honurr, and oi think it the 
best to ixpose me gratichude by comin’ down 
to bizness, which oi do know somethiw ay, and 
droppin’ off fine wurruds. Mr. Prisidint, oi no- 
ticed ye were discussin’ the quistion av hav- 
in’ a torch-light percession, and that the ex- 
pinse of it flured yez. Now, Mr. Prisidint, as 
ye all know, oi’m strong on torch-light perces- 
sions and on expinse. Oi was towld by one 
of yez that yez had been palaverin’ about it, 
and so, Mr. Prisidint, I remove yez, sorr, that 
In the furrst place, 
we moight boy thim owld Blaine and Logan 

the campaign 


we have that percession. 


but, 
gintlemin, who wants to marreh unther thim 
things? Oj’m ag’inst it,sorr! In the sicond 
place, oi can get chayper wans; for, sorr, as oi 


torches of last chayp; 


wuz comin’ down the main avenoo, oi saw the 
followin’ advertoisement: ‘ Blank’s Broukile 
Torches, twinty-foive cints the bor, [ Applause. ] 
what sort av ile 
Bronkile is [cheers], but oi do know that oi 
saw the advertoisement in a dhrug-store av 
the furrst wather, and no doubt thim torches 
Oi remove yez, Mr. Prisidint, that we 
boy twilve dozen av thim.” 

Twelve years have since past, but Dennis 
never has a sore throat that he is not remind- 
ed of the healing virtues of Blank’s Bronchial 
Troches at twenty-five cents the box. 

W. M. Hueues. 


Now, sorr, oi doan’t know 


is good, 
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VINCE James Fenimore Cooper, sixty or 
KK seventy years ago, wrote for men and wo- 
men as well as for boys and girls, no American 
author has made more young people happy 
than has Mr. Kirk Munroe. His stories are 
as purely American, native born, and native 
bred, as are the tales of the Leather Stocking 
Series. They are written by an American, 
they treat of American scenes and of Ameri- 
can subjects solely, and they are written par- 
ticularly for American readers, although our 
British juvenile cousins do not, by any means, 
pass them by. 

Rick Dale,’ Mr. Munroe’s latest work, is 
healthful, hearty, full of out-of-door life and 
of fresh air and bracing breezes. Its hero is 
that most unfortunate of all created beings, a 
rich man’s son in these United States, with no- 
thing to do, and no incentive to do anything 
for himself. He is supposed, by his fond par- 
ents, to be in delicate health; and, as first we 
make his acquaintance, he is called “ Allie,” 
Alarie Dale Todd being his name in full. The 
girlishness of the sobriquet distresses him 
greatly, he does not want to be “ molly-cod- 
dled” or to be considered a “ Miss Naney ”— 
the terms are his own—and when he is ad- 
dressed by his cousin as “ Rick,” he resolves 
to shake off childish and effeminate things, 
and to become a Man. How bravely he suc- 
ceeds, the young readers must read for them- 
selves. He runs away, fights his own hard 
fight, and becomes many manly things in 
turn, from an unwilling smuggler on Puget 
Sound, to a voluntary logger with the North- 
west Lamber Company, on the northern flank 
of Mount Rainier, or Tacoma, the highest peak 
in the new State of Washington. The most 
interesting chapter iu the book, perhaps, is 
that which asks, and answers, the question 
“What is a Hump-durgin?”) A hump-durgin 
is a curious something which is described as 
being “a cross betwixt a boat and a mule”; 
and its nature and uses are well worth study- 
ing. Life in a logging-camp is rarely a sub- 
ject of fiction, and Mr. Munroe is to be thanked 
for picturing it so vividly and so thoroughly. 

Those of us who followed the adventures of 
Mr. Munroe’s Phil Ryder on * Snow-shoes and 
Sledges,” and during his search for “The Fur- 
Seal’s Tooth,” will be glad to meet again this 
same Phil Ryder and his philosophic compan- 
ion Mr. Jalap Coombs. We never tire of 
Jalap, and we cannot help a feeling of regret 
that his creator does not, in the present in- 
stance, permit him to repeat what the great 
mysterious Kite Roberson “uster say ™ but 

1 Rick Dale. A Story of the Northwest Coast. By 
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Master Ryder pays a debt, which we remem- 
ber his contracting once to Serge Belecofsky, 
by helping Rick in his sore need of food. “Just 
as I was most desperate and things were look- 
ing their very blackest,” says Phil, “ an angel, 
travelling under the name of Serge Beleofsky, 
came along and spent his last dollar in feeding 
me. I vowed then that I'd get even with him 
by feeding some other hungry fellow, and this 
is the first chance I’ve run across.” They are 
good, boyish boys, both of these friends of 
ours, the old and the new, and it is pleasant 
to leave them together, on the ball-field at 
Cambridge, as captain and catcher of the Har- 
vard Nine. pthc 
ANOTHER book for Young People, but one 
which will suit older persons as well, is Shake- 
speare the Boy,? an attempt, and a very success- 
ful attempt, to show what the Boyhood of 
Shakespeare must have been. The author, 
Mr. William J. Rolfe, treats of the home and 
school life, of the sports and pastimes, of the 
manners and customs, and of the folk-lore of 
Warwickshire in the days of Shakespeare’s 
youth, in a very entertaining and convincing 
way; and incidentally, he proves, from local 
history and tradition, that the author of 
Shakespeare’s plays was undoubtedly familiar 
with Stratford and its environs. In deserib- 
ing a pageant at Kenilworth, in 1575, when 
Shakespeare was eleven years old, he quotes 
ancient records as showing that the minstrel 
Arion figured prominently on the back of a 
dolphin, singing sweet melodies; that Triton, 
in the likeness of a mermaid, commanded the 
waters to stand still; and that among the fire- 
works were shooting stars which fell into the 
water. The natural inference is that if the 
young poet did not see all this, he must have 
heard of it from the lips of those who did see 
it, and upon it based, in the “ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” first acted when he was thir- 
ty-one, the description of 
““a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sounds, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song”; 
while 
“stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


This is one of many curious incidents of a 
similar nature cited by Mr. Rolfe, not only in 
the body of his book, but in the full and schol- 
arly Notes with which the volume closes. 


2 Shakespeare the Boy. With Sketches of the Home 
and Schoo! Life. the Games and Sports, the Manners, 
Customs,and Folk lore of the Time By Winiiamd. 
Rourr, Litt.D., Editor of ‘“* Rolfe’s English Classics,” 
ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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That Shakespeare was born on the 23d April, 
1564, that both Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes died on the same day, April 23d, 1616, 
has long been considered an established fact. 
But Mr. Rolfe tells us that if Shakespeare 
really was born on that day, the date —as 
dates were then reckoned in England-—would 
correspoud to our 3d May. He further states 
that the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style as 
it is called, was not adopted in England un- 
til nearly two hundred years after it was ac- 
cepted by Catholie nations on the Continent, 
and that Shakespeare, therefore, survived the 
author of “Don Quixote” by some ten long 
days. Thus do many of us realize, for the first 
time, that we are all astray in our celebration 
of the Shakespearian anniversaries, and that 
the Shakespeare of whom we know so little 
was not even born on his own birthday ! 

The volume, with its illustrations, its Notes, 
and its Index, is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of its subject. 


and 


Ir is a far cry from the lisp of children, and 
their opening words, to the written or spoken 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian;* at least so 
do the children, with their long look ahead, 
regard it. To the Octogenarian, looking back- 
wards, the distance, perhaps, is but a step, “ a 
little month,” as said Shakespeare, who did not 
live to see much more than fifty years. Mr. Has- 
well’s Recollections are local rather than per- 
He treats, not of himself, but of the city 
in which he was born, over eighty years ago, 
and he treats it affectionately, and carefully, 
and thoroughly, from its Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment and its New-Year’s Calls, to its churches, 
its schools, and its government. “They to 
whom memories and traditions of New York 
are known and dear,” he says, “ who_love her 
fame and place, the noble setting of her fa- 
miliar scenery, and the very stones of her 
streets, have long deplored the lack of civic 
pride in her inhabitants.” And then he tells 
us that New York had her own Tea Party, 
which, without the cover of night—it was a 
Five-O’clock Tea—or Indian disguises, sent 
one of the laden tea-ships out of our harbor 
back to England, and upset the cargo of an- 
other ship into the waters of the Bay. And, 
no doubt to the surprise of many New-Yorkers, 
he proves that on the high ground, between 
the present Cliff and Gold streets, near Jolin, 
was shed the first blood of the Revolution, two 
months earlier than the Boston Massacre, and 
more than five months before the affair at 
Lexington. 

It is hard for one who loves the very stones 
of the streets of New York to refrain from 
quoting page after page of the present work. 
One paragraph, as comparing the New York 


sonal. 


3 Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the Cily of New 
York (1816-1860). By Cuas. H. Haswett, Member Am, 
Boston, and Philadelphia Societies of C. E., and Inst’n 
of N. E.of U.S.. and Inst’ns of C. E.and N.A. of Great 
Britain, ete. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


of 1816 with the New York of 1896, however, 
is too good to be lost. Of the change in so- 
cial, domestic, and business customs and con- 
veniences during all that time none but those 
who have experienced it, Mr. Haswell writes, 
can give a proper estimate ; and he adds that 
in the second decade of the century New York 
had pure milk, a legitimate drama, a more 
clearly defined line between man and gentle- 
man, between woman and lady, and a greater 
regard for social honor and business integrity. 
Verily, those were what are called Palmy 
Days! 

The illustrations of Old New York in Mr. 
Haswell’s book are quite as good as, and much 
more valuable and interesting than, are those 
of old Stratford in the volume noticed above. 
It will lend itself particularly to the guild of 
extra-illustrators, it will be “cut up” by those 
who cannot afford to mutilate Valentine’s 
“Manual,” from which many of the views are 
reproduced ; and every New- Yorker with a 
particle of civie pride in his composition—and 
it is to be hoped that there are more of these 
than Mr. Haswell imagines—will buy the book 
to read and to keep. 


Dr. HOLMES, some six or seven years the 
senior of Mr. Haswell, was an Octogenarian 
who had, in his day, very much to say about 
Boston, old and new; he declared her State 
House to be the hub of the Solar System; and 
his civie pride was only equalled by the pride 
his fellow-citizens had in him. 

Mr. John T. Morse, Jun., in the Life and Let- 
ters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,* repeats certain 
pungent, discouraging sentences uttered, at 
different times, by the subject of his memoir 
regarding Letters and Lives. “I should like to 
see any man’s biography with corrections and 
emendations by his ghost,” wrote the Doctor 
once. “There are but two biographers who 
can tell the story of a man’s or a woman’s life. 
One is the person himself or herself, the oth- 
er is the Recording Angel. The autobiog- 
rapher cannot be trusted to tell the whole 
truth, though he may tell nothing but the 
truth; and the Recording Angel never lets his 
book go out of his own hands.” “ Just imagine 
the subject of one of those extraordinary fic- 
tions called biographies coming back and read- 
ing the life of himself, written, very probably, 
by somebody or other who thought he could 
turn a penny by doing it,” wrote the Doctor on 
another occasion. 

In the matter of the quality of the Letters 
of Dr. Holmes the present writer cannot. feel 
that the biographer, or the wife of Dr. Holmes, 
or that even the Doctor himself, has done jus- 
tice to the charm of the private correspondence 
here reproduced. Mrs. Holmes is represented 
as saying, ‘Oh! Wendell can’t write a letter; 
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he seldom knows what to tell,and never knows 
how to say it.” And the Doctor wrote to Mrs. 
Wilson: “ It always comes a little hard for me 
to put my thoughts on paper fora friend. It 
is so much slower than talking. Zhat I am 
more at home in.” 

Dr. Holines was never more thoroughly at 
home than in some of his familiar letters to 
Lowell, Motley, Mrs. Stowe, and his more inti- 
mate friends. He seems to have known al- 
ways What to tell, and how to say it. Bun- 
ner, in one of his occasional poems, speaks of 
Shakespeare as a man of note, who lived by 
writing things to quote; no man, in the his- 
tory of American literature, has written more 
quotable things than the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table; and as good as his Table-talk are 
one or two bits of wit and of wisdom here taken, 
almost at random, from the letters which he 
thought he could not write: “If you have 
seen a cat picking her footsteps in wet wea- 
ther, you have seen the picture of Emerson’s ex- 
quisite intelligence feeling for its phrase or 
epithet. Sometimes I think of an ant-eater 
singling out his insects, as I see him looking 
about, and at last seizing his noun or adjec- 
tive—the best, the only one which would serve 
the need of his thought.” And again, “ God 
made the sun too strong for my eyes—but he 
took care to give me eyelids.” 

It is fortunate for all those who love Holmes 
the writer, that Mr. Morse overcame the dis- 
couraging sentences which might have pre- 
vented his telling to the world the story of Dr. 
Holmes the man. The biography is an ad- 
mirable piece of work, carefully, modestly, ap- 
preciatively done; and,in more respects than 
one, it is exactly what a biography should be. 


The Old Infant® by Mr. Will Carleton may 
serve as a connecting link between the Boy 
of Stratford and the Octogenarians of New 
York and Boston. The Old Infant went to 
school at the age of sixty to learn his letters. 
He had been in California in Forty-nine, and 
his early education was sadly neglected. But 
he appreciated the fact, and he realized that 
if is never too late to begin. His teacher was 
good to him, his fellow-pupils, most of them 
infants in reality, sympathized with him; and 
although he never got out of the infant class 
he was not always at the foot of it. Some of his 
remarks concerning what he called the “alfer- 
bet” are amusing. “‘If this yer is “b,”’ he 
would exclaim, pointing to the capital letter 
of that denomination, and then referring to 
the small one of the same cognomen, ‘ what 
is this little snide of a feller a-doin’, a pros- 
pectin’ under the same name, with one of its 
ears clipped off?....He particularly hated 
the small letter ‘g,’ and evidently consider- 
ed it a pure impostor. ... The small ‘p’ and 
‘q’ also concerned him. ‘What does ‘p’ 
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git to be ‘q’ fur, the minute it turns its nose 
the other way ? he would ask.” Great as were 
his difficulties, he overcame them. And he re- 
ceived his diploma before he was graduated, 
and at the end of the first quarter. 

“The Old Infant” gives his name to a col- 
lection of short stories just published by Mr. 
Carleton in a neat, readable little volume. We 
are not apt to regard Mr. Carleton as a prose- 
writer, but these tales of his are as simple, and 
healthful, and as homely and homelike, as are 
any of his more familiar stories in verse. 


VERY different in character, scope, scen- 
ery, and style are the short stories by Mrs, 
M. E. M. Davis which follow “The Old In- 
fant.” The volume bears the name of An 
Elephant’s Track,® the touching little narra- 
tive with which it opens, and which is a 
Texan version of the familiar tale of the 
small English girl who, through a hole at 
the bottom of the cireus-tent, could see “the 
’oofs of the ’orses.” This Southern family 
of Mrs. Davis’s, old and young, father and 
mother, and more than one baby in arms, re- 
solve to invest all the ready money in their 
poor little home in order to go, in a body, to 
visit the first show that ever came to their 
town. They arrive too late to see the parade, 
they miss all the outside exhibitions, the head 
of the household invests his funds in hard, 
cruel experience, for the sole benefit of a clever 
thimble-rigger, and the family go back again, 
in stoical despair, without seeing anything but 
a single track of the elephant in the soft mud 
of the road. That is all. But it is very well 
told; and it is pathetic beyond measure. In 
fact there is hardly a smile in the book; and 
many atear. There is something amusing in 
the actions of Mr. Cullum after “The Snipe 
Hunt” when “ ‘Ole Satan swep’ an’ garnisheed 
him, and tuk possession of him.’ He seized 
the heavy tea-cup in front of him and hurled it 
at his unsuspecting spouse,” who had been, 
unquestionably, exasperating. Nearly all the 
rest of the crockery followed it, until “ he laid 
a savage hand upon asmall old-fashioned blue 
pitcher left standing alone in a wild waste of 
table-cloth. At this Sissy surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. ‘Oh Tobe, fer Gawd’s sake,’ throw- 
ing out her hands and quivering from head to 
foot, ‘I givein! I give in! Don’t break the 
little blue china pitcher! You fetched it to 
me the day little Bud was born! An’ he drank 
out’n it jest afore he died. Fer Gawd’s sake, 
Tobe, honey! I give in!” This was an ef- 
fective way of restoring domestic harmony. 
But even in this sketch there is quite as much 
of the quality of sadness as of mirth. 

In a few lines of prose introduction to a 
certain dialect poem called, “ Michaelmas Day, 
or how Tammas Pottle nearly Cooked his 
Goose,” and one of the best things of its kind 
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in the language, Mr. Anstey remarks that “in 
dialect, to be unintelligible is to be effective !” 
Mrs. Davis’s dialect is not only intelligible, but 
is effective as well. Itis to be regretted that 
it is not more cheerful. 


Mrs. Eva WILDER BropHeEapd’s Bound in 
Shallows,’ like her “ Diana’s Livery,” is a 
story of Kentucky in the present day. The 
scenes are laid in a lumber country, but in one 
very different from that in which Master Rick 
Dale had his rough experiences. Streamlet is 
a poor little settlement of straggling houses 
and sheds, which an ambitious land company 
prophesies is some day to command the traffic 
of the Cumberland ; and the people of Stream- 
let are neither very intellectual nor very re- 
fined. The interest centres about four young 
persons who love and hate each other, and 
whose affairs are all mixed up; and the hero 
is a rich man’s son, and a rich uncle’s nephew 
who calls himself his own worst enemy, and 
who, naturally, brings trouble and sorrow to 
every one with whom he comes into contact. 
It, also, is not a very cheerful tale, and its moral 
lies in the fact that the woman who attempts 
to reform a bad, weak man by marrying him, 
is apt to wreck her own life without doing any 
good to her husband. Dillon is very weak 
and very bad, without a redeeming trait. 
Lucy comprehended all this, and when his 
wickedness was exposed to her she said to 
him—‘ I feel that no woman can love wliat is 
unworthy of love without despoiling her own 
nature ; where respect ends esteem must end, 
or else we profane what is the best in us.” 
After which excellent exhibition of wisdom 
and common-sense, realizing fully the poverty 
of his character, she began to ask herself if, 
after all, her womanhood might not find a 
holy office in upholding him. “Her heart 
rose in an intolerable wave of feeling,” says 
Mrs. Brodhead. “ Pity and love and religious 
emotion mingled in her, and with them was a 
little flavor of personal power, a faint uplift- 
ing, eutrancing breath of something which be- 
longs to the spirit of sacrifice ;” and so she re- 
solved to despoil her own nature and to profane 
that which was best in it. Fortunately for 
Lucy, Dillon’s weakness led him to wreck 
himself, before he had a chance to drag her 
down to the depths. She walks across the 
rutty road into the warm sunshine with the 
young doctor who is devoted to her; and her 
creator leads us to conjecture that in the end 
she found happiness and peace. 

The characters are well drawn, the scenes 
are well painted, the situations are simple but 
natural, and good are the lessons taught. 


Since “ Diana’s Livery” first appeared in 
1891, and attracted so much favorable atten- 
tion, but two or three works have come from 
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Mrs. Brodhead’s pen. Since “Dally” was 
published about the same time, we have seen 
the name of Miss Maria Louise Pool upon a 
number of title-pages, and always with plea- 
sure and profit to ourselves. Dally was fol- 
lowed by Roweny married, aud Roweny single, 
by Katherine North, by the Two Salomes, by 
Mrs. Gerald—noticed in these columns only a 
month or two ago—and by other interesting 
and charming personages, all of whom touched 
many hearts and made many friends. 

As Temple Crawford’s efforts to precipitate 
herself “ Against Human Nature” were re- 
corded in these columns just a year ago, Mrs. 
Gerald and the lady who now speaks Jn The 
First Person® must have come arm in arm, in 
the mean time, from Miss Pool’s prolific and 
fertile brain. Neither of them, however, is 
half made up. Each is complete and well 
finished; and the Twins of 1296 are no dis- 
credit to their illustrious tamily of elder sis- 
ters. 

Wilhelmina Armstrong, the heroine of the 
present tale, like Alaric Dale, objects very 
strongly to the nickname which her family 
and her friends insist upon giving her. “ Billy” 
is certainly a misnomer; and, as young Dale 
would say, she is no more a “ Billy-girl,” than 
is Dale himself a “Sissy.” Yet “ Billy” she 
is, even to strangers, until the end of the chap- 
ter of her life as here revealed tous. Let us 
hope that there are other chapters in her life 
still to come; for we do not like to say good- 
by to her as she sails away, “ In the First Per- 
son,” to complete her musical education abroad. 
Billy is a country girl who “has had advan- 
tages.” That is, she has been sent away to 
school, and she goes back home again with 
notions in her head which unfit her for the 
position in which she was born. Her father, 
who is a horse-dealer, and not a very safe per- 
son to deal with, declares that he believes in 
training colts, and why, therefore, should he 
not have his girl trained? He calls her 
“ halter-broke,” and he fancies that experience 
will make her run well in harness. “ Experi- 
ence,” he says, “’d make the very Old Harry, 
run in harness, single or double.” But he 
does not take her voice into consideration ; 
and, to his surprise and indignation, Billy 
kicks over the traces. Her mother realizes 
that the musical gift is a dangerous gift, and 
anticipates what is coming. Billy has the 
artistic temperament. To what it is to lead 
her, we must wait and see. 

“Tn the First Person” has none of the ele- 
ments of psychologic study which we have 
found in some of Miss Poo)’s previous works, 
but it has the same charm of style, the same 
delightful delineation of rural American char- 
acter, the same pleasant appreciation of the 
natural traits in horses and dogs. And it is 
in every way worthy of Miss Pool. 

® Inthe First Person. A Novel. By Manta Louise 


Poo. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

















HARPER’S 

Tue result of five years of unremitting 
labor, on the part of the editor and an uncom- 
monly strong body of assistants, in the effort 
to prepare within a single volume a compre- 
hensive view of ancient civilization in its lit- 
erature, art, and daily life, is now at last given 
to the world. It is a remarkable book in 
many ways, and may fairly be welcomed as 
symbolizing a new epoch in the study of the 
Greek and Roman classics, for even a rapid 
glance suffices to show that it is something 
novel in this field, a book full of life from cover 
to cover, representing antiquity in the infinite 
variety which intelligent observation always 
finds in human experience, and appealing at 
numberless points to the active sympathies 
which are common to all ages, which bind the 
race together, and make its history one. 

Thousands of educated men have passed 
through a course of what is called classical 
study, and drawn from it no sense of contact 
with hearts and minds possessed by thoughts, 
passions, and purposes such as their own would 
have been under the strange conditions of 
those early days, and therefore have felt no 
real interest in the study, and retained nothing 
of value from it beyond that indefinable influ- 
ence upon their own faculties and meutal proe- 
esses Which marks everywhere, in a greater 
or less degree, the man of liberal eulture. But 
Professor Peck, in his admirable preface, points 
out that the encroachments of utilitarian the- 
ory and the pressure for immediate practical 
ends in education, while continually reducing 
the number of students who make classical 
learning their first care, have forced its teach- 
ers to better and higher work. He might have 
added that when numbers of youth in colleges 
and academies were driven to studies for which 
they had little taste or capacity, and for which 
one-half of them conceived a positive aver- 
sion, the work of these institutions was de- 
graded into a formal and commonplace routine, 
whose standard was lowered to meet the small- 
est modicum of zeal and ability. Only ex- 
traordinary talents and resolute industry could 
achieve true scholarship under such influences. 
But now that the various branches of classical 
study are pursued only by those whose genius 
and ambition choose them as most attractive 
or most desirable, the tone of the classes is 
vastly higher, their needs and demands are 
greater, and the whole work of the schools in 
this direction takes new vigor and life. 

This difference between the older forms of 
the study of antiquity and those which are 
now beginning to prevail is precisely repre- 
sented by this volume, as compared with the 
various classical dictionaries which have pre- 
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ceded it. The first surprise which the reader 
will meet is in the wonderful condensation of 
information which it shows. There are works 
four times as large on the 
which contain far less substance, fewer ex- 
pressions of important truths and detailed 
facts. These books contain countless repeti- 
tions under different heads, they admit long 
discussions of diverging views, and finally the 
articles are written too diffusely. The difticul- 
ty of avoiding repetitions is great. In the pres- 
ent instance the matter is distributed under 
innumerable heads, but wherever some fact is 
needed which is found elsewhere, a cross-refer- 
ence is made. The method is simple and famil- 
iar, but hardly a book of this character can be 
found in which it has been carried out with 
such completeness aud precision. Many hours 
of diligent reading have failed to detect an 
erroneous reference or a serious waste of space 
through repetition. Again, controversy is ex- 
cluded. The most approved views of special 
scholars are given as ascertained truth, where 
a consensus is established; as probabilities, 
where there is only a preponderance of opin- 
ion; and reference is made to the literature 
of all theories. Thus the testimonies collected 
by Gibbon as to the existence and value of the 
Alexandrian Library are accepted as true, with- 
out reference to the speculative scepticism of 
recent times, on which pages might have been 
wasted. On the other hand, the conflicting 
principles of the two great schools of compar- 
ative philology represented by Curtius and 
Brugmann are set forth in distinet and intelli- 
gible outline, leaving to special works the task 
of carrying on the controversy between them. 
Yet certain it is that for most students the 
paragraph here given will be more satisfactory 
than would many pages of teclinical discussion, 
Finally, condensation in style has been sought 
with remarkable success, a superfluous phrase 
or word being rare. Yet there is no sacrifice 
of vivacity, intelligibility, or force. Readers 
of Thueydides, Tacitus, and Bacon can well be- 
lieve that dryness and dulness are not the 
necessary accompaniments of brevity, and they 
will welcome a modern book in which every 
page contains an amount of information and 
suggestive thought which it would be very 
difficult to condense. 

Another characteristic which distinguishes 
this manual from its predecessors must be no- 
ticed. It is singularly interesting to readers, 
whatever the direction of their taste and 
curiosity. Variety and vivacity are the direct 
results of its comprehensiveness and conden- 
sation. Profound scholarship is too often re- 
puted dry and repulsive, especially, perhaps, 
on classic ground; and too much occasion has 
been given to such reproaches-by learned writ- 
ers, who, in striving to communicate knowl- 
edge, have neglected to connect it with com- 
mon thought and experience. The student of 
autiquity needs to realize that he is not taken 


same subject, 
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into another planet, nor surrounded by anoth- 
er race. The old method of forcing upon the 
young mind a few outlines of grammatical 
forms and rules, and then using the texts of 
immortal poets and orators simply to test and 
illustrate these, could no more make a scholar 
than the treadmill could train a skilled artisan. 
This dictionary comes into the hands of the be- 
ginner as an interpreter between his authors 
and his own mind and life, filling these texts 
with new meanings, suggesting problems of 
curious interest, awaking his sympathies, lead- 
ing to reflections of practical value, opening 
before him a thousand windows into the at- 
tractive and memorable world of men which 
has left us such a heritage of literature, art, and 
history. If it is desired to attract the youth- 
ful intelligence to the stores of wisdom and 
culture which had been the means of liberal 
education to many generations, there is no 
better way than to make this book its com- 
panion from the first. On beginning the peru- 
sal of any ancient work he will naturally turn 
to the articles which deseribe the anthor’s life 
and character, his country and associations, 
the scenes of his narrative, and the just esti- 
mate of his merits; and on every page, as he 
reads, questions of interest will arise which he 
can solve for himself by consulting this faith- 
ful mentor. When he has exhausted its direct 
fund of information, and seeks for more speciz] 
light or more minute details on some subject 
which stirs him to research, its usefulness is 
not ended, for he finds it a safe guide to the 
best literature in every department. 

The editor justly remarks that the supreme 
difficulty in making such a work is that of dis- 
tributing and properly proportioning its divi- 
sions. It undertakes to present in one volume, 
under one alphabet, a multitude of seemingly 
incongrnous topics 


‘ 
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history, geography, biog- 
raphy, art, literature, manners and customs, 
scientific philology, religion, and government. 
But by keeping in view the vital connection of 
each of these departments of knowledge with 
the rest, and by limiting the selection of facts 
to those which are actual traits in the general 
picture of antiquity, the aim has been well at- 
tained, Perhaps no other scholar would have 
given precisely the same prominence to ev- 
ery topic which the editor has awarded it; yet 
none will question that the amount of attention 
bestowed on each is in accordance with the gen- 
eral plan. There is no important omission or 
shortcoming. The special effort to utilize re- 
cent discoveries in archeology makes this 
branch somewhat conspicuous, but this is one 
of the most valuable features of the work, both 
because sober and comprehensive views of 
these remarkable researches are difficult of ac- 
cess, and because they enliven and humanize 
the study of the ancient world. 

In the presence of such a magnificent con- 
tribution to the apparatus of the higher edu- 
cation, it is much more important to appreci- 
ate its value and introduce its broad excel- 


lence to public knowledge than to criticise 
minutely its details, and detect peculiarities 
of judgment or apparent errors. The book is 
profusely illustrated, and it may be thonght 
that some of the illustrations are more orna- 
mental than instructive. But by far the 
greater number are authentic representations 
of objects connected with the life described, 
and tell their own story more impressively 
than any words could do. They also give the 
volume a beauty and a charm which must add 
greatly to the circle of its influence. The only 
department in which the editor’s principles of 
selection and distribution seem to be imper- 
feetly or waveringly followed is biography. 
The reasons given for ineluding the principal 
Christian fathers in the list of subjects may be 
valid, but would seem properly to lead still 
further; for Ignatius, Procopins, and Origen, 
who are treated with some fulness, are surely 
less important names in the history of the 
Greek language than Paul the Apostle, who is 
omitted. Nor is the necessity obvious for in- 
serting the lives of great classical scholars of 
later times; but admitting that the young stu- 
dent ought to know something of their career 
and merits, and that he will not easily find the 
information elsewhere, it is still hard to be ree- 
onciled to a selection which includes among 
the giants of polite learning Gesner and omits 
Reisig; which honors Heyne and Buttmann, 
but forgets Schleiermacher and Humboldt, 
which records the work of Jacobs and Orelli, 
but has no word for the loftier and broader 
scholarship of Peerlkamp and Meineke. But 
this remark bears only upon a minor depart- 
ment of the dictionary, in which any ap- 
proach to completeness was impossible, and 
where any selection would be arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory. Would that the beginning 
here made might suggest to a competent com- 
piler the production of a biographical diction- 
ary of eminent scholars! Such a work would 
have a fascination and value of its own, far 
beyond most collections of personal annals. 
On the whole, then, Professor Peck’s dic- 
tionary deserves a cordial welcome from all 
lovers of classical antiquity. It should be in 
the hands, not of every teacher only, but of 
every pupil to whom this branch of study is to 
be more than a form and a pretence. Apart 
from the annotations which are essential to 
the grammatical unravelling of the language, 
no other commentary, on any of the Greek and 
Latin authors read in our academies, is so 
useful as this book can be made by an intelli- 
gent teacher, who will guide the pupil to its 
proper use. It may be vecommended, too, to 
all who have once had an insight into ancient 
life and thought, and now wish to revive it, amid 
the noises and persistent distractions of our 
hurrying world. They cannot do better than to 
look into its pages for the topies which they re- 
call with interest, upon which they will surely 
find precious instruction, both new and old. 


CHARLTON T. LEwWIs. 
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ARPER'S / MAGAZINE 


SOME LEADING FEATURES 


FICTION 


GEORGE DU MAURIER’S new novel, Zhe Vartéan, begun in the October Number, has 


the wonderful charm of reminiscence and the interest connected with the development of a 


mystery which made“ Peter Ibbetson” and “ Trilby”’ 


world-famous. With art so simple that it seems 


known as a writer. 


the year. It will be a 





eray at the height of their 


A new novel by FRANK 


artless, this author has won for himself a larger 


audience than was accorded to Dickens or Thack- 


fame. The creations of 


story of the 


his imagination, while linked with the motions of 
an unseen world, are vitally real in human interests 
and passions that are brought familiarly near to 
the heart of every reader by a narration which is 
in every phrase personal and intimate, giving his 
work a distinctive place and character in the field 
of fiction. The vivid reality of these creations is 
emphasized by the author’s own embodiment of 
them in pictorial illustrations such as gave him 


eminent distinction as an artist before he was 


R. STOCKTON will 
begin in the June Number and run through 


twentieth 


century (at the critical point of that century’s 
Renaissance), striking in plot and full of humor- 


ous situations, and will be characteristically illus- 


‘“WEEL MAY THE KEEL ROW” trated. 


Illustration for 7ie Martian, by George du Maurier 


Novelettes by Amer- 
ican writers — including 
some new candidates for popular favor, together with others 
who have already won an established reputation—will appear 
during the year; among them a story entitled A Pazr of Pa- 
tient Lovers, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Short stories will continue to be the most popular feature 
of the MAGAZINE. Besides contributions from well-known au- 
thors—MARK TWAIN, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, RICHARD HARD- 
ING DAVIS, JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, OCTAVE THANET, RUTH 
MCENERY STUART, and Mary E. WILKINS—others will be 
especially sought from new writers. 
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STOCKTON 
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THE STORY OF SCIENCE 


Following the progress in every field of science during 
the nineteenth century, the story of the remarkable ac- 
complishments achieved will be told in a series of popular 
papers by Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, amply illustrated. 
This series will be supplemented by contributions from expert 
scientists on spec ial subjects, with especial reference to the 
line of direction likely to be taken by investigators in the 
immediate future. Dr. ANDREW WILSON, of Edinburgh, will 





in a few popular articles treat some curious psychological 


manifestations as related to their physiological ground. The 


CHARLES F, LUMMIS 


new process by which electricity is obtained directly from 
coal, and which promises to revolutionize every department of 
mechanical industry, will be described in the December Number by its inventor, Dr. 
WILLIAM W. JACQUES. 


AMERICAN FEATURES 


In descriptive and historical articles, and in stories and sketches reflecting the 
life of to-day, preference will be given, as hitherto, ta American subjects. 

CHARLES F. LUMMIS will contribute a series of articles, splendidly illustrated, on 
The Mexico of To-day, the result of a recent trip made especially for this purpose by 
the author. Mexico has achieved marvellous results under the strong but judicious gov- 
ernment of President Diaz, unquestionably the greatest political 
ruler of this generation. It is pre-eminently a silver-producing 
country, and its monetary operations rest entirely on a silver 
basis. Owing to the keen discussion of certain economic 
problems in connection with issues of urgent importance in 
American politics, these papers, treating a newly awakened na- 
tion in every phase of its recent material and intellectual prog- 
ress, will command general attention. 

General G. A. FORSYTH, author of the remarkable sketch en- 
titled “A Frontier Fight” (in HARPER’s MAGAZINE for June, 
1895), will contribute the true story of Sher¢dan’s Ride. General Vvoe 





Forsyth is the only surviving witness of this memorable military GEN. G. A. FORSYTH 
episode, with which he was prominently and officially associated. 

OWEN WISTER will present new pictures of Western life, in which the familiar char- 
acters of Lin McLean and the Virginian will reappear. Characteristic American sketches 
will be furnished by FREDERIC REMINGTON, with illustrations from his own drawings. 

Papers on American History, with especial reference 
to their bearing on subjects of contemporaneous interest, 
will be contributed by Professor WOODROW WILSON. 
An interesting view of Washington’s foreign policy, espe- 
cially as developed towards England and France in con- 
nection with the Citizen Genet incident, will be presented 
in an early Number by Professor JOHN BACH MAc- 
MASTER. Novel phases and incidents of American 
Naval History will be treated by JAMES BARNES, 
author of “Naval Actions of the War of 1812.” 
Many new facts will be brought to light, and entirely 
new material will serve as a basis for many illustrations 
of curious interest. Mr. HOWELLS’s Personal Reminis- 
OWEN WISTER cences of eminent literary Americans will be continued. 
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AFRICA AND THE EAST 














































Outside of Egypt, 
Africa is like a newly 
discovered continent, 


whose virgin territory 





and resources invite 
European conquest QQWor™ 
and development. . 
Mr. POULTNEY BIGELOW has undertaken for HARPER’S MAGAZINE a personal study: 
from actual observation, of this interesting field, and of the race-competition for its pos- 
session, upon which public attention is concentrated. Those who have read Mr. BIGE- 
LOW’S previous articles on “The German Struggle for Liberty” will know what vivid 
pictures of men and movements to expect from this author. 
His articles on White Man’s Africa will be illustrated from 
entirely new material, gathered during his recent travels 
in Africa, supplemented (after the December Number) by 
engravings from drawings of R. CATON WOODVILLE. 

Three interesting and finely illustrated papers will be 
contributed by STEPHEN BONSAL as the result of a re- 
cent journey through eastern Siberia, giving the latest 
information respecting important social and commercial 
developments now going on in that region. 

F. HOPKINSON SMITH, who has been travelling in 
Hungary, will describe and illustrate some of the striking 





Oriental characteristics of that country and its people. 
STEPHEN BONSAL, Jun. The full story of the recent Coronation of the Czar, a 
masterpiece of description, by RICHARD HARDING Davis, 
will appear in an early Number, with illustrations by R. CATON WOODVILLE, who was 
commissioned by Her Majesty the Queen to paint a picture of the coronation. 


TIMELY ARTICLES 
The announcements put forth at the beginning of a new magazine year are necessarily 
confined to a few prominent features for which provision has already been made. The 
contributions which give a magazine from month to month its life and freshness cannot 
thus be anticipated. New developments in every field of human interest beget surprises 
and furnish novel suggestions for literary effort, inspiring the timely essay, the vivid 
sketch, or the striking scientific exposition. In these directions, HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
T always abreast of the times, will meet the natural ex- 
pectations of its readers. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 

The £dztor's Drawer, under the management of 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGs, will sustain the reputation 
of this department of humor which has made it a 
household word among the readers of two generations. 
Of eminent importance is the Zd@ztor’s Study, in which 
from month to month CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
, treats with graceful ease but with serious intention the 
salient aspects of contemporary literature and society. 

This comment is comprehensive in its range, and is 

for the great body of readers a welcome substitute 

Sd for elaborate essays on substantially the same themes. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
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J1TH the end of 1896 HARPER’S WEEKLY will have lived forty years. In that 
time it has participated with all the zeal and power at its command in the great 
political events of the most interesting and important period in the history of the 
country. It has done its utmost for the abolition of slavery, for the cause of human freedom 
everywhere, for the spread of enlightenment, for the preservation of the Union during 
the war, and for the extinction of sectional animosity when the war was ended. It 
has contended for the relief of the people from unjust taxation, against communism 
in all its forms, and for the promotion of the largest liberty of the individual that is 
consistent with the maintenance of law and order. It has been in advance on all ques- 
tions of State and municipal reform. It has been the conservative friend of orderly 
progress, and it has spread before its readers the accomplishments of science, arts, and 
letters for the instruction of the human mind and the amelioration of human condi- 
tions and of manners. During the fortieth year of its existence it has been engaged 
in a contest as important as any that has ever occupied the thoughts and awakened the 
energies of the people of the United States, and its readers know with what singleness 
of purpose it has struggled, through the Presidential campaign, for the maintenance of 
the nation’s honor. 

What the WEEKLY has been in its spirit and purpose, as these have been manifested 
principally in its editorial pages, it will continue to be. 

In other respects it is impossible to announce with precision all that the WEEKLY 
will contain during the year 1897. It were as easy to announce what is about to 
happen in the world, what triumphs for good government are to be won, what ad- 
vances of the people are to be made, what is to be the outcome of the continuous 
struggle between the spirits of war and peace, what is to happen in the far East, 
what is to be the state of Europe twelve months hence, what new marvels of sci- 























ence are to be revealed, or what are to 
be the achievements of arts and letters, 
for the WEEKLY is to be a pictorial 
record of all this. 

We have spoken of the WEEKLY’S 
participation in the Presidential campaign. 
The cartoons of Mr. W. A. ROGERS have 
been among the most effective methods 
of presenting arguments and facts. Car- 
toons will continue to be a feature of the 
WEEKLY, and they will be of great ser- 
vice in the struggle of 1897 for municipal 
reform which the WEEKLY will main- 
tain. 

Two admirable serial stories will ap- 
pear in the course of the year. One, a 
New England story by Miss Mary E. 
WILKINS, will begin in January, and the 
other, a tale of a Greek uprising against 
the Turks, by Mr. E. F. BENSON, the author of “ Dodo,” will appear during the latter 
half of the year. Besides these, more short stories will appear in the WEEKLY than 
it has been possible to publish during 1896. A sequel to “The House-Boat on the 
Styx,” by Mr. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, will also appear early in the year, illustrated by 
Mr. PETER NEWELL. 

“This Busy World,” by Mr. E.S. MARTIN, has proved so popular a feature of the 
WEEKLY that it has been enlarged by contributions from different parts of this country 
and from Europe. 

No regular contributions to contemporaneous periodical literature have been so pop- 
ular and charming as Mr. W. D. HOWELLS’s papers called * Life and Letters.” 

The WEEKLY has presented to its readers the decorations for the Congressional 
Library at Washington as they have been finished by the artists. These form the most 
important group of the works of American painters and sculptors ever undertaken for 
the government and for the embellishment of a public building. 

Especial attention is called to the articles and illustrations that have appeared in the 
WEEKLY on the Armenian difficulties. TIMOTHY PITKINsS's letters on this subject 
so deeply angered the Sultan’s govern- 
ment that the WEEKLY is excluded from 
Turkey. Mr. WEEKS’S pictures of the 
Asian country and its people will be re- 





membered by all who had the pleasure of 
seeing them. 

The WEEKLY will continue to give 
special attention to Western subjects, and 
has in contemplation a series of articles 
which will be prepared by a careful ob- 
server and a thoroughly competent writer 
after a trip through the West made espe- 
cially for the WEEKLY. 

The department of Amateur Sport, by 
Mr. CASPAR WHITNEY, will remain the 
most important department of its kind in 
the country. 

We shall continue to present to our 
readers the world’s news most interesting 
to Americans, to make important advances 
in both the literary and artistic features of 
the WEEKLY, and to retain for it its 
leading place in the illustrated journalism 
of the world. 








































HARPER’S BAZAR 
Volume XXX.—1897 


HE BAZAR, a thoroughly up-to-date weekly 
periodical for women, will enter upon its Thir- 
tieth Volume in 1897. An unequalled Fashion 

Journal, and an attractive visitor in every refined 
family, the BAZAR includes in its pages every- 
thing which pertains to woman’s realm. 

Our Paris Letter, by KATHARINE DE FOREST, is 
a weekly chronicle of fashion and society in Paris 

Serials. ‘The Red Bridge Neighborhood,” a 
story of New England life, by MARIA LOUISE POOL, 
author of “ Mrs. Gerald,” “ Mrs. Keats Bradford,” 
etc., will occupy the first half of 1897. WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS will follow this with “Ragged Lady,” 
which will undoubtedly prove one of his most popu- 
lar novels. OCTAVE THANET will furnish a charac- 
teristic story, entitled “ Father Quinnallion.”” These 
serials will be finely, illustrated. 

Fashion. Current fashions are fully illustrated and 
minutely described in every number of the BAZAR. 
A fortnightly Pattern-Sheet Supplement, with dia- 
grams and directions, is useful alike to the profes- 
sional and the amateur dressmaker. Parisian fashions are drawn and engraved from the 
best models by SANDOZ, BAUDE, and CHAPUIS. New York Fashions presents accurately 
the styles worn in New York. For all out-door and in-door functions, woman may con- 
fidently consult the BAZAR. 

Short Stories. The BAZAR has always been distinguished by the excellence of its 
Short stories. During 1897 it will present in this department the best work of MARY E. 
WILKINS, VIOLA ROSEBORO, MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, RUTH MCENERY STUART, MARION HARLAND, OCTAVE THANET, GRACE 
LIVINGSTON FURNESS, MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, and others. 

What Women are Doing, East, West, North, and South. Under this head various 
phases of woman's progress will be discussed by ELIA W. PEATTIE, HELEN LEAH REED, 
MAUDE ANDREWS OHL, HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE, and SARAH B, COOPER. Other 
popular themes will be treated by MARGARET H. WELCH, CAROLINE A. CREEVEY, PRIS- 
CILLA LEONARD, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, and HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

Special Features. Zhe Out-door Woman, devoted to healthful sports and pastimes ; 
Music, a weekly critical summary of music in New York; Amateur Theatricals, Em- 
broidery and Needlework, Physical Culture, Ceremony and Etiquette. Among the inter- 
esting features constantly appearing in the BAZAR will be Good Housekeeping, “ What 
Girls are Doing,” “Current Social Events,” Parlor Plays and Comedies. CANDACE 
WHEELER, ALICE C. MORSE, ADELIA K. BRAINERD, GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNESS, AL- 
BERT LANGE WYETH, JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, and LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH will 
contribute to these departments. 

Women and Men. Col. T. W. HIGGINSON will regularly continue his valuable essays, 

Answers to Correspondents. This column is conducted for the benefit and conven- 
ience of readers, and all questions received are answered in rotation as promptly and 
fully as practicable. 

Art. The BAZAR is a notable picture-gallery, reproducing the most beautiful works 
of American and foreign artists, as presented in the annual Paris and New York exhibi- 
tions. Wit and Humor. Everybody turns fora hearty laugh to the BAZAR’S last page, 
which has an enviable reputation for drollerv without malice. 

What more appropriate gift can be made to wife, daughter or sister than a sub- 
scription to HARPER’S BAZAR, an all-round woman’s paper? Secure it as a wel- 
come visitor in your household for 1897. 
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Harper’s A Fifty-two-Week Feast ! < 
«< 


Largest and Best. Of 
interest to persons of 
all ages. Many feat- 
ures not offered by 


> its competitors A 
(a bargain for its price. 
a ab Vv Published Weekly 











(me It is possible to enumerate only a few of the attractive features for 1897 here Ihe following are representative 
oy Sd 
x THE DUTY OF A YOUNG VOTER 
(* WHAT A VOTE MEANS WHAT AN ELECTION MEANS 
(a By Rev. E. E. HALE By Hon. HENRY CABOT LODG! 
a RAISING THE UNITED STATES MONEY AND SPENDING IT 
Py By Assistant Secretary of the Treasury CHARLES S. HAMLIN 
(me THREE LONG SERIALS 
3 A LOYAL TRAITOR THE PAINTED DESERT THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR 
A Story of the Naval War A Story of the Southwest of A Story of the famous Siege 
(= of 1812. Texas and the Gold Fields of Gibraltar 
BY BY BY 
(= JAMES BARNES KIRK MUNROE MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
(- THE BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS MEN 
- ALEXANDER DUMAS ALEXANDER POPE LORD BYRON 
BY BY BY 
(oe ANDREW LANG AUSTIN DOBSON W. E. HENLEY 
C3 HUNTING BIG GAME OUR NAVY 
J 
: >» By Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 
(me THE TIMBER WOLF IMPORTANT TRIFLES IN WAR 
(me THE BEAR. THAT KILLED THE BULL HOW TORPEDOES ARE MADE 
WHITE GOATS MAKING BIG GUNS 
(oe THE MIGHTY ELK CAPT. TRACY’S SAMOAN EPISODE 
(oe Out of the Centre of Africa, by Cyrus C. Apams, Paut Du Cuatxuu, and Lt. A. T. Mounrenry Jepuson, 
> will tell stories of voyages in Africa. There are also weekly Departments as follows: Stamps, for stamp collect- 
ors; Camera Club, for amateur photographers; Interscholastic Sport, a record of school-boy athletics, and 
- Bicycling, giving maps of bicycle tours. 
‘ (= Lf you do not find a copy on your news-stand, the publishers will mail you a sample one, free, with Prospectuses 
. and offers of money prizes for pen drawing, stories, puzzle solutions, 
4 musical composition, photographs, et 
i (ie Subscription Price $2 00 a Year 
a HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Christmas Wumber 


a" HARPER'S MAGAZINE «2% 


170 PAGES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 





4 
CONTENTS: 

THE MARTIAN. Part Third. By GrorGe pu Mavrier. With six illustra- 
tions from the author’s drawings. 

PRESIDENT KRUGER. By Povuttney Bicetow. The unique character and 
the democratic public and domestic life of the ruler of the Transvaal entertainingly 
told from personal observations and interviews with his secretary. Given with new 
portraits of President and Mrs. Kruger. 

HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL. By Freperic ReMinoron. 
Showing the Texas Rangers as pioneers of civilization in the Southwest. With 
seven spirited pictures by the author. 

A MIDDLE ENGLISH NATIVITY. By Joun Corpin. The miracle plays per 
formed by strolling actors, in which the English drama had its beginning. Selected 
from plays with a Christmas theme. With four illustrations by J. R. WecueLin. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howe ts. Personal recollections of 

the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. With eight illustrations. 

WILD DUCKS AND TAME DECOYS. By Hameven Sears. ‘The interesting 
description of a sport characteristic of Cape Cod. With seven illustrations by 
\ A. B. Frost. 

ELECTRICITY DIRECT FROM COAL. Av interesting story of the process. By 
its inventor, Dr. WILLIAM JAcQuEs. Illustrated. 

S/X SHORT STORIES. “The Romance of an Ambrotype.” By Howarp 
Pyte. A story of the Civil War. With thirteen illustrations by the author. ‘The 
Hundred.” By Gertrupe Hai. A Christmas tale of child life and contrasted 
social conditions. With four illustrations by W. H. Hype. ‘The Defeat of Amos 
Wickliff.”. By Ocrave THaner. ‘The romance of the matter-of-fact sheriff who 
has been the hero of some of the author's most popular tales. With an illustration 
by CLIFFORD CARLETON. “ Weeds.” By RutH McEnery Stuart. A delightfully - 
humorous story of Simpkinsville. Illustrated by W. T. SMepLey. “Sunday Sam’s | 
Statute of Limitations.” A Thanksgiving story, by Henry GaLLuP Paine. “ Clavis.” 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 

\ CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Nina Frances Layarp. 
THE EDITOR’S STUDY. By Cuartes DupLey WaRNER. 
THE EDITOR’S DRAWER of bumorous anecdotes, pictures, and verse.  Intro- 
: duced with a farce by JoHn Kenprick Banos, called “ A Chafing- Dish Party.” 
With illustrations by EpwARD PENFIELD. 
: LITERARY NOTES. By Laurence Hutron. 


THE NUMBER will be bound in an ornamental cover specially designed 
in colors by Howard Pyle, and will be sold at the price of ordinary itssues— 
THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 

Subscription Price, - - > $4 00 a Year 
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Harrer & Broruers’ pudlications are for sale by all booksellers, or (with the exception of Scho 
and College Text-Books, marked with an asterisk—*) will be mailed by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the price. TLARPER’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE will de sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 








George Washington. 

d > 

By Wooprow WILson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Jurisprudence, Princeton Uni- 

versity. Illustrated by Howarp PyLe and Others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 

Edges and Gilt Top. (/u Press.) 

Professor Wilson has made at the same time a new biography of Washington and a 
new history of America in Washington’s time. In the perspective of American history, 
a perspective clearer, perhaps, to this writer than to any other, the period treated is 
especially significant, being the culmination of the colonial era, and including the final 
overthrow of French dominion on American soil, the Revolutionary War, and the estab- 
lishment of the Republic on the firm basis of constitutional law. Upon this historic 
background Professor Wilson has painted his living portrait of Washington, and with mas- 
terly skill and homely simplicity has shown the relation of the man to the stirring events 
of his time, and has made the whole epoch luminous with the spirit of its foremost man. 
To many readers the most charming feature of this work will be the picture presented 
of Washington in the quiet days of Mount Vernon before and after the Revolution. 


Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 


By JAMES BaRNeES. With 21 Full-page Illustrations by CarLvon ‘T. CHAPMAN, 
printed in color, and 12 Reproductions of Medals. pp. xiv., 263. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 so. (Zu Press.) 


In this book Mr. Barnes tells us of every important naval action in the War of 1812 
between the United States and England, graphically describing the several engagements, 
briefly sketching the lives of the more important commanders, and paying a proper trib- 
ute to the sailors and marines who were of that better class of stuff of which heroes are 
made. In fact, he gives us the names of nearly all of those who added lustre and glory 
to the service. The gunboat policy of Mr. Jefferson is touched upon, and the facts and all 
figures are from state papers of the period, giving a résumé of the condition of affairs 
that led up to the war. He also shows the effects of the war upon American commerce. 
Mr. Chapman’s admirable illustrations supplement Mr. Barnes’s pen-pictures in a way 
which is eminently satisfactory. 


Reminiscences of Old New York. 


Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New York (1816-1860). By 
Cuas. H. Haswett, Member Am., Boston, and Philadelphia Societies of C. E., 
and Inst’n of N. E. of U. S., and Inst’ns of C. E. and N. A. of Great Britain, etc. 
With Portrait of the Author, Many Illustrations, and a Map of New York in 

1816. pp. xii, 581. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 

Top, $3 00. 

In the following pages it is not designed to furnish a history of the city during the 
period designated. . . . It is purposed only to give my recollection of some matters and 
occurrences that came under my observation or knowledge, and of some individuals who 
were prominently before the public ; referring to matters previous and subsequent to the 
period embraced only when necessary to illuminate the subject treated of. Of the ex- 
istence and advent of daily newspapers, only such are given as I knew of; and in a simi- 
lar manner, the changes in churches and in the names of streets recited are those of 
which I was cognizant.—Extract from Preface. 
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History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 


By PouttNney Bice.ow, B.A., Author of “The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser.” 
Illustrated with Drawings by R. Caton WoopvILLe, and with Portraits and 
Maps. ‘Two Volumes. pp. xxvi., 513. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


We have here, incidentally, the Napoleonic era on its German side; but the author’s 
main purpose is to show how, out of the humiliating circumstances and consequences of 
the battle of Jena, grew a popular movement in Germany, organized and prosecuted by 
leaders of the people independently and often in defiance of their sovereign. Mr. Bigelow 
has made full use of the exceptional dramatic opportunity afforded by the most heroic 
period in modern history. Every chapter is a thrilling story. Queen Luise stands forth 
in his pages as almost the Joan of Arc of Germany, both for what she suffered and for 
what she inspired. He has delineated in living portraiture not only the most conspicu- 
ous heroes of the struggle, like Stein and Bliicher, but those also whose names, though 
well remembered by patriotic Germans, are little known to the world outside. The story 
stops at the entrance of the allies into Paris, with apparently little to show for popular 
liberty as the result of the conflict; but Mr. Bigelow shows that the goal of constitutional 
liberty was then closely in sight, and that the forces for its attainment had been fully 
aroused and developed. Mr. Bigelow personally visited the field of every battle he 
describes, and has brought to light many facts, hitherto hidden in the Government ar- 
chives, concerning the popular movement and its leaders. Many of the illustrations of 
his story are from new material. 


Harpers Round Table for 1896. 


Volume XVII. With 1276 Pages, and about 1200 Illustrations, 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. (/n Press.) 


rt e « ~ 
The Crimson Sign. 
A Narrative of the Adventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in 
Mountjoy’s Regiment of Foot. ByS. R. Keicuriey, Author of “The Cavaliers.” 
Illustrated. pp. vi., 356. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
If we are not greatly mistaken, Mr. S. R. Keightley is a new novelist who will have 
to be reckoned with. His two works, “ The Crimson Sign” and “ The Cavaliers,” are 
as good historical fiction as has been published in many a day.— Dad, Chicago. 


. ~ . 
A Story of the Heavenly Camp-Fires. 

By ONE witH A NEw NAME. pp. iv., 219. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 

Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

I do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, it is the best picture of Heaven ever 
painted. Written in beautiful classic English, with delicious as well as grand descriptions 
of nature, vivid and true portraiture, with exquisite touches of deep pathos, and withal 
thoroughly practical and Biblical—RUSSELL STURGIS, 


Black Diamonds. 
A Novel. By Maurus Joxat. Translated by Frances A. Gerarp. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. pp. vi., 459. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. (In “ The Odd Number Series.”) 


Its plot is complicated enough to suit the most exacting admirer of ingenious mys- 
tery; yet the narrative runs as straight as a rifle shot. It has originality in an eminent 
degree, for two or three of its most remarkable scenes have practically no counterpart 
in literature. It deals candidly with every phase of human nature that concerns it, with- 
out obtruding what is unclean. It is romantic without becoming fantastic, and realistic 
without verging upon indecency. Thanks to the faithful efforts of a competent trans- 
lator, all the distinctive color of the original is preserved in the English version.—Sa/ur- 
day Evening Gazette, Boston. 
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Alone in China, 


And Other Stories. By Juttan Ravpu. Illustrated by C. D. WELDON. 
pp. xii., 282. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. (/” Press.) 


In this book Mr. Ralph has broken away from the beaten lines of travel in the Flow- 
ery Kingdom, and has got at the heart and life of the people. Journeying as he aid ina 
house-boat, he skirted along the banks of the rivers and tributary streams and canals, 
and saw the natives at home, and as they lived. His description of life and scenery, 
which have all the opulence that belongs to the Orient, have been most handsomely 
supplemented by the charming, faithful drawings by Mr. C. D. Weldon, who has certainly 
caught the flavor and the spirit, not only of Mr. Ralph’s text, but of the land itself. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
People We Pass. Ill'd. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. | On Canada's Frontier. 1\\'d. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
Dixie: Southern Scenes and Sketches. Illus- | Chicago and the World's Fair, lilustrated. 8vo, 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. | Cloth, $3 oo. 
Our Great West. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Literary Landmarks of Venice. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. pp. xii, 71. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 oo. 


Mr. Hutton’s new book on Venice is an excellent item in a delightful series... . \ 
charming little brochure, this, about the most charming city in the world... . It should 
be in the hands of every one who journeys to Venice. For those who have to stay at 
home it will supply much of the pleasure that comes from a visit to this water-lane 
paradise—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Literary Landmarks of London. Illustrated with | Edwin Booth. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents 


over 70 Portraits. Post Svo, Cloth, 9r 75. Other Times and Other Seasons. Essays. With 


Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. Illustrated. Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
Post Sve, Choth, 75 “inet From the Books of Laurence Hutton. Essays. 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. I\lustrated. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


ost 8 Cloth, $1 ’ eet . 
roe sic Naan Curiosities of the American Stage. I\lustrated. 


Portraits in Plaster. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


and Gilt Top, $6 oo. | $2 50. 


Iras: a Mystery. 

By THEO. DovuGtas. pp. ii., 251. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

Though the time is the present and the scene is laid in England, the author has in a 
curious way interwoven in her story the mystery and glamour of Egypt three thousand 
years ago. The story is well conceived and well executed, and while lovers of the weird 
and the mystical will take especial delight in it, its interest is by no means confined to 
any one class of readers. 


The Old Infant, and Similar Stories. 


By WILL CARLETON. pp. iv., 223. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Every one breathes the sympathy of a whole-souled man, whose humor, while pun- 
gent, is always kindly. ... There is always that trembling in the laugh that betokens the 
presence of a tear ready to fall. Will Carleton is always a poet, whether he writes in 
verse or not.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

A book that appeals forcibly to one’s sympathies, or one’s sense of humor, and leaves 
a pleasant impression upon the mind.... One who reads for recreation and entertain- 
ment will find the book very satisfactory.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

City BaLLaps.—City LrEGENps.—City FEesrivaLs.—FAarmM  .BALLAps.—FARM 
LEGENDS.—FAaRM FeEstivaLs. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00 each; Gilt 
Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00.—RHYMES OF OuR PLANET. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
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And Other Sea People. By J. D. JeRRotp KeELtey, Lieutenant-Commander 

U.S.N. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (Zz Press.) 

In this work Commander Kelley gives us glimpses of sea-life ranging from the after- 
deck of the palatial steam-yacht to the stoke-hole of the ocean greyhound. He draws 
sketches of the lotus-eating idlers on the Squadron Cruise in a way that makes us long 
to be in the composition of his picture; and he is no less interesting in his vivid descrip- 
tions of the uninviting phases of the life of the toilers of the sea. He tells us of some 
of the quaint superstitions of the sailor, and also of the queer pets that endear them- 
selves to the soft side of Jack’s heart. While we feel that we are face to face with nature, 
his manner of putting things fascinates like a romance. 


~ y 
Frances Waldeaux. 

A Novel. By Repecca HarpinG Davis, Author of “ Doctor Warrick’s Daugh- 

ters,” etc. Illustrated by T. pe THuLstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

(4a Press.) 

Mrs. Davis has chosen as the underlying motive of this brilliant story a theme of 
unusual power, yet one seldom treated in fiction. The absorbing and exclusive love of a 
mother for an only and adored son, the mother’s very natural jealousy of the woman 
whom the son unwisely chooses as his wife, and the strained situations resulting from 
the interruption of the very tender affection and hitherto complete understanding 
of mother and son, give occasion for picturesque scenes and situations which make 
“Frances Waldeaux’”’ a narrative of intense and realistic character. 


The Quananiche 


And its Canadian Environment. By E. T. D. CHAMBERS. With an Introduction 

by Lieut.-Col. ANDREw C, P. Haccarp, D.S.O. Illustrated. pp. xxii., 337. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 

The book is redolent with the odor of the woods, and, as you read, the yearning for 
the forest that lies dormant in the breast of every normal man springs into vigorous life, 
and you are filled with an irresistible desire for exploring to your own satisfaction the 
delights of this wonderful region.— NV. Y. 7zmes. 


A Rebellious Heroine. 
A Story. By Joun Kenprick Bancs. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. pp. 
viii., 225. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges, $1 25. 
OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BANGS: 
The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. Illus-| The Water Ghost and Others. Illustrated. 16mo, 


trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. | Cloth, $1 25. 

A House-Boat on the Styx. Illustrated. 16mo, | Coffee and Repartee. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 
Cloth, $1 25. | 50 cents. 

Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica. Illustrated. 16mo,| Three Weeks in Politics. Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. Cloth, 50 cents, 


The Idiot. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


A Primer of College Football. 


By W. H. Lewis. Illustrated from Instantaneous Photographs and with Dia- 

grams. pp. X., 205. 16mo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Mr. Lewis, an old Harvard football centre-rush, has put together in this book the 
result of his experiences in practical football. The work, therefore, is not so much a 
treatise on the game as a series of practical suggestions to be used by captains in teach- 
ing their men and coaching their teams. The book is divided respectively into the 
“individual” and “team” play. The part on the “ individual” discusses, first, the indi- 
vidual plays, such as passing, kicking, running, falling on the ball, and so on, and then 
the work of the individual players themselves. The second part discusses, first, offensive, 
and then defensive team play. 
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The Gray Man. 


A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of “The Raiders,” “The Stickit Min- 
ister,” etc. Illustrated by Seymour Lucas, R.A. pp. vi., 406. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 






A tale of a Scotch border feud of the time of James I. of England and VI. of Scot- 
land. It abounds in adventure, and there is much humor in the telling. The love 
interest is not lacking, and the hero is the means of defeating the machinations of the 
mysterious Gray Man and of bringing affairs to a happy conclusion, though not with- 
out the casualties incident to those stormy days. 


In the Old Herrick House, 


And Other Stories. By ELLeEN DovuGtas DeELaNnp. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. (/2 Press.) 


The Square of Sevens. 
An Authoritative System of Cartomancy, with a Prefatory Notice, by E. IRen&us 
STEVENSON. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top. (zu Press.) 


The list of practical and, so to say, authorized works on the mysteries of cartomancy 
is brief, mainly because the Romany who really has inherited or otherwise obtained any 
fragments of the real old science cannot be bribed to betray any of it, and, in fact, is apt 
to deny having anything to “teach.” The method of gypsy-divination by cards which 
is explained in the present volume is practicable and systematic, and is said to be of un- 
doubted authority. The editor’s introduction tells a most interesting story of the man- 
ner in which the material for this book is said to have been communicated to the out- 
side world, of its formulation by an eminent connoisseur of the time of Horace Walpole, 
and of the circumstances attending its publication at this time. 


-. sa AR dapini 


Love in the Backwoods. 


Two Stories: ““Two Mormons from Muddlety,” “ Alfred’s Wife.” By Lanc- 

pON ELwyn MIrTcHELL. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. pp. viii., 249. Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental. (Jn Press.) 

The first story included in this volume, “Two Mormons from Muddlety,” was pub- 
lished in HARPER'S MAGAZINE, and the other, “ Alfred’s Wife,” originally appeared in 
the Century, under the title “ Lucinda.” 


; Limitations. 


A Novel. By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo,” “The Judgment Books,” etc. 

pp. ii., 313. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Mr. Benson's clever story is very real and very interesting, and though it will appeal 
especially to readers of zsthetic taste, it will be found at the same time fresh and capti- 
vating to all lovers of romance. The hero attracts by his vitality and enthusiasm, while 
a vein of deep religious feeling affords a striking contrast to the lighter current of spark- 
ling conversation. 





Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. 
A Novel. By Maurice H. Hervey. Illustrated. pp. viii. 354. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
_ While the theme of Mr. Hervey’s story is not a new one—the Civil War in England, 
involving the story of the escape of King Charles from Hampton Court, his recapture 
and his execution—it is by no means an ordinary historical novel. It is buoyant, vigor- 


ous, manly, and is filled with adventure, achievement, and the love of life. The volume 
is a distinct addition to the list of historical fiction. 
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Harper's Classical Dictionary. 


Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. Edited by Harry 
Tuurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 
in Columbia University, City of New York. With the Co-operation of Many 
Special Contributors. pp. xvi. 1701. With about 1500 Illustrations. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Leather, $8 oo. 


This Dictionary presents within the limits of a single volume, and under one alpha- 
bet, the subjects that have usually been treated of in separate works. Its topics com- 
prise: Greek and Roman Antiquities (in the conventional sense of the term), Biography 
(including not only the personages of Ancient History, but also the great classical schol- 
ars, arché ecologists, and philologists from the Renaissance to the present day), Ge ography, 
History, Literature, and Mythology. In the way of collateral information, much space is 
devoted to topics of the utmost interest to the student, which-meet him everywhere in 
the way of allusion, but which no single work has yet systematically collected for sepa- 
rate treatment. Each important article gives a carefully selected list of the best and 
most recent works relating to the subject, thus directing the student to a fuller course of 
reading in English,German, French, and Italian. Illustrations, many of which were here- 
tofore unpublished, and maps and diagrams taken from the most approved sources, are 
freely introduced. Important subjects relating to Antiquities are given not merely under 
their Greek and Latin titles, but under their English names as well, so that one who 
wishes to find a particular article and cannot recall the Greek or Latin name can turn to 
it in English and there find the reference to the proper title—a plan which does away 
with the necessity of a set of cumbersome indexes. The Dictionary is in reality a con- 
densed Classical Encyclopedia, embodying in a concise and convenient form the prin- 
cipal features of Pauly’s great work inGerman. Specimen pages of this work will be sent 
to teachers and professors upon application to the publishers. 


r “ ~= = 
Tales of Fantasy and Fact. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. pp. viii., 216. With an Illustration by A. B. Frost. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Mr. Matthews is very much at ease in the bright pages of this enjoyable book, and 
his humor is the comfortable kind that never seems strained and has always the delight- 
ful quality of spontaneity.—Chzcago Evening Post. 

These tales possess all that originé lity of conception and grace of style which ever 
characterize Mr. Matthews’s short stories.—Christian Intelligencer, N. ¥ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
His Father's Son. Illustrated by T. DE TuuL- | Studies of the Stage. With Portrait. 16mo, 


sTRUP, Post 8vo, Cloth, &r 50. Cloth, $1 oo. 

Vignettes of Manhattan. Illustrated by W. | Americanisms and Briticisms, etc. With Por- 
(. SMEDLEY. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. trait. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

The Story of a Story, and Other Stories. Illus- | This Picture and That.  lilustrated. 32mo, 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. |} Cloth, 50 cents. 

The Royal Marine. Illustrated 32mo, Cloth, | The Decision of the Court. Illustrated. 32mo, 
$1 00. Cloth, 50 cents. 


In the Vestibule Limited. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


A Virginia Cavalier. 
By Mo.tty ELtiot SEAWELL, Illustrated. pp. vi., 349. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 


namental. (/z Press.) 


Miss Seawell was born within a few miles of the birthplace of Washington, and both 
from her knowledge of Virginia life and from facilities which have been afforded to her 
alone she has been able to gather what little knowledge can be secured concerning the 
incidents of his boyhood. The story, however, should not be thought of as a history, 
for, while the incidents are founded upon fact, the book itself is historic fiction, with the 
Father of his Country as its hero. The book ends with the early fights with the Indians, 
in which Washington took part during his Western trips, and includes his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia troops at the age of twenty-two years. 
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The Dwarfs’ Tailor, 


And Other Fairy Tales. Collected by Zozk Dana UNDERHILL. Illustrated. pp. 

viii., 260. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

In this volume Mrs. Underhill has brought together favorite and representative tales 
from widely separated lands. France and Germany, sunny Italy and snow-clad Nor- 
way, Hungary and Sweden, Denmark and Russia, all contribute to the enjoyment of the 
youthful reader. The volume should fill an unoccupied niche in the library of fairy lore. 


ry. 
The Mystery of Sleep. 
By Joun BiGELow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. (/n Press.) 
Mr. Bigelow’s main position is that sleep is not merely reparation of wasted energy, 
but has a deeper function in its divine intention—being, in fact, the period and agency 
through which divine life flows into the spirit, and without which man would be as the 
beast. The treatment of the theme is novel,and the volume should prove interesting to 
thoughtful readers. ’ 


, neers , ee 
In the First Person. 
A Novel. By Maria Louise Poo. pp. iv.,315. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
In her new volume Miss Pool tells the story of a young New England singer who bes 
comes the protégée of a prima donna. The story of the heroine’s narrow escape from a 
ruined life through a false marriage, and her ultimate happiness, are told with all of Miss 


Pool’s charm of manner, and the element of hypnotism gives an added interest to the 
story. 


Mrs. Gerald. 


A Novel. By Marta Louise Poot, Illustrated by W. A. RoGErs. pp. vi., 339. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Some of the situations are very dramatic, and some are tender and pathetic. The 
characters are well delineated, and the book is strongly written.— Advance, Chicago. 

Well worth reading, and holds tke interest througnout.—. Y. 7rzbune. 


OTHER NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Against Human Nature. Cloth, $1 25. | Dally. Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 
Roweny in Boston. Cloth, $1 25. Katharine North. Cloth, $1 25. 
Mrs. Keats Bradford. Cloth, $1 25. The Two Salomes. Cloth, $1 25. 


Out of Step. Cloth, $1 25. 


Bound in Shallows. 


A Novel. By Eva WiLpeR BropHeap. Illustrated by W. A. ROGERs. pp. 

vi., 271. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. (/# Press.) 

A Kentucky story, with the color and atmosphere which are depicted only by the 
true artist who is also to the manner born in the place she describes, “ Bound in Shal- 
lows” has a curious psychological interest. The hero has many amiable qualities, and 
is superficially charming, but is wholly deficient in the moral sense. Nevertheless, he 
has a way with women which stands him in good stead, and he almost succeeds in per- 
suading a lovely girl to commit the grave error of marrying, that she may reform him. 
Tie story is rapid in movement, and full of that humor which is not far from pathos. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Diana's Livery. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- | An Earthly Paragon. A Novel. Illustrated. 
namental, $1 25. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
Ministers of Grace. Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
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Curtis's Constitutional History. Vol. II. 


Constitutional History of the United States from their Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the Close of their Civil War. By GrorGe TicKNoR Curtis. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. II. Edited by JosepH CULBERTSON CLAYTON. pp. Xii., 780. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 oo. 


Vol. L., in uniform style, $3 00. 


George Ticknor Curtis’s ‘ Constitutional History of the United States” first appeared 
in 1854,and at once became a standard authority. In 1889 Mr. Curtis issued a revised 
edition in one volume, and, in continuation of the work originally published, a second 
volume was announced as in course of preparation—the period covered in this projected 
second volume being from the adoption of the Constitution to the close of the Civil 
War. During twenty years this labor had occupied Mr. Curtis. After his death, in 
March, 1894, a large quantity of manuscript relating to the proposed second volume 
was found among his papers, and this material was placed in the hands of Mr. Joseph 
Culbertson Clayton, by whom the volume has been prepared for publication. Its ap- 
pendix contains detached writings of Mr. Curtis cognate to the main work ; also his- 
torical documents, an annotated copy of the Constitution, and notes by the editor. 


The Under Side of Things. 
A Novel. By Litian Bett, Author of “The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” 
With a Portrait of the Author. pp. xiii, 241. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

With My Neighbors. 


By MarGaret E. SANGSTER. pp. x., 256. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


ie 
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Mrs. Sangster is a gentle mentor, and while she preaches with great earnestness it is 
the sweet womanliness that shines through all she says that attracts and holds the 
reader. ... “* With My Neighbors” is wholesome and sweet... . A little book that 
fulfils an admirable mission.—Chzcago Evening Post. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
On the Road Home. Poems. Illustrated. 16mo, | Little Knights and Ladies. Poems. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1 25. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. Verses by Mrs. SANGSTER, Engravings by FRANK FRENCH. 
I}lustrated. 4to, Cloth, $6 oo. 


“ . - . 
Clarissa Furtosa. 

A Novel. By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Billy Bellew,” etc. pp. iv., 488. Post 

8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

Mr. Norris has written an attractive story of social life, dealing to a considerable ex- 
tent with the woman of the period and the question of marriage, though in a way which 
is far from hackneyed. The novel is strong, healthy, and timely. There are glimpses of 
English political life, and the scene changes rapidly and interestingly from England and 
France to less-known Africa and Ceylon. 


* Modern Greek Mastery. 


A Short Road to Ancient Greek. By THomas L. STEpMAN, A.M., M.D. pp. 
viii., 380. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


In the preparation of this text-book of modern Greek, the author’s main motive has 
been to furnish an introduction to a knowledge of ancient Greek. In his view, the latter 
can be most profitably and advantageously studied by one having a knowledge of the 
modern language. In addition, it is hoped that the volume will prove useful to travellers 
in Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Egypt, while it should have a place, also, apropos 
of the suggestion often made that Greek be adopted as the language of diplomacy and 
international congresses. 
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New Volumes of Essays. 


In the following volumes are included representative essays from the pens of 
careful students of contemporary life and literature. The volumes are uniform 
in size and style. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
pp. iv., 234. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 
Among the essays included by Mr. Matthews in his new volume are “ American 

Literature,” ‘“‘ Two Studies of the South,” the ** Penalty of Humor,” ‘** Two Scotsmen 

of Letters’ (Mr. Andrew Lang and Robert Louis Stevenson), and “ Aspects of 

Fiction,” the last-named title covering discussions of the work of Cervantes, Zola, 

Kipling, Coppée, Charles Dudley Warner, and Halévy. 

Impressions and Experiences. By W. D. Howe tts. pp. iv., 281. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

The contents of Mr. Howells’s volume include “ The Country Printer,” “ Police 
Report,” “I Talk of Dreams,” “ An East Side Ramble,” “ Tribulations of a Cheerful 
Giver,” “ The Closing of the Hotel,” “Glimpses of Central Park,” and “ New York 
Streets.” 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By Cuartes DuDLEY WARNER. pp. Vi., 
320. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (/n Press.) 
This volume contains five papers in which the author emphasizes the value of 

literature in common life, and maintains the thesis “that all genuine, enduring lit- 

erature is the outcome of the time that produces it, is responsive to the dominant 


sentiment of its time, and that this close relation to human life insures its welcome 
ever after as a true picture of human nature.” 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 
And Other Tales. By Ruta McENery Stuart, Author of “The Golden Wed- 
ding,” “The Story of Babette,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
(dn Press.) 


rt. “3° * alles 

The Silk of the Kine. 
A Novel. By L. McManus. pp. iv., 195. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


There is something curiously picturesque about this oddly named novel. .. . It is an 
unusual and very interesting story.—Zzterary World, Boston. 


Love is a Spirit. 
A Novel. By JULIAN HawrHorNeE. pp. ii., 200. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


This intense and unique story contains some of the best work that Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne has ever done. . . . “ Love is a Spirit” belongs on a higher artistic level than any 
of his previous books.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

A tale of strange spiritual suggestiveness.—. VY. 7rzbune. 


An Elephant’s Track, and Other Stories. 


By M. E. M. Davis. Illustrated. pp. xii., 276. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. (lu Press.) 

Of the stories included in Mrs. Davis’s volume “ A Snipe-Hunt,” “Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin Gish’s Ball,” and “ The Centre Figger” are remarkable for their abundant 
humor, while among those more delicate and subtle in character are “ The Song of the 
Opal,” “‘ At La Glorieuse,” and “ The Soul of Rose Dédé.” 
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Mark Twain's Joan of Arc. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By the Sieur Louis pE Conre, her 
Page and Secretary. Freely Translated out of the Ancient French into Modern 
English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the National Archives 
of France, by Jean Francois ALDEN. _ Illustrated from Original Drawings 
by F. V. Du Monn, and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. 
pp. Xvi., 461. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Books by Mark Twain. 
New and Uniform Library Editions from New Electrotype Plates. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental. 
VOLUMES NOW READY: 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other Stories, etc., ete. 

Illustrated. (ln Press.) 

Besides the stories mentioned in the title, this volume includes “ The Stolen 
White Elephant,” “ Some Ramb..ng Notes of an Idle Excursion,” and other stories and 
sketches, 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. | A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Court. Illustrated. $1 75. 


Author, and other Illustrations. $1 75.| The Prince and the Pauper. Illus- 


Life on the Mississippi. Ull'd. $1 75. trated. $1 75. 


~ =~ 
Green Fire. 
A Romance. By Fiona MacLeop. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
This modern story with a Celtic background is an exciting drama, as wild as nature, 
and throbbing with human passions and superstitions. The author’s style, remarkable 


for its rich and picturesque vocabulary, and for its delicate shades of color and expres- 
sion, will heighten the reader’s enjoyment of the story. 


The Pith of Astronomy. 


[Without Mathematics.] The Latest Facts and Figures as Developed by the 
Giant ‘Telescopes. By SamMuEL G. BayNeE. With 1g Illustrations. pp. xii., 122. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
The book will be found convenient and valuable for reference, as well as instructive 
and helpful to beginners.—Congregationalist, Boston. 
A little book packed with facts clearly and briefly presented.—Chréstian Intelligencer, 
N.Y 


7 . ’ ™~ ” 
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Gascoigne’s ‘ Ghost. 
A Novel. By G.B. Burcin. pp. vi., 216. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 6o. 
The “ghost” of Mr. Burgin’s story is not a visitant from another world, but a much 
more every-day and substantial individual. The author draws a bright and sparkling 


picture of English newspaper life, while striking now and then a deeper and more 
serious note, without being guilty of sermonizing. 


rT. ’ 
Tomalyn’s Quest. 
A Novel. By G. B. Burcin, Author of “Gascoigne’s ‘Ghost.’” pp. vi., 279, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. (/# Press.) 
Mr. Burgin relates in a most fascinating way the story of his hero’s “ quest” for sen- 
sation and adventure. The scene is laid for the most part in Constantinople, and polit- 


ical intrigue, personal adventure, and hair-breadth escapes combine in a way which will 
attract and hold all lovers of breezy and exciting fiction. 
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Extraordinary Cases. 


By Henry Lauren Ciinton. With Photogravure Portrait. pp. x., 403. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
It is a long time since we have seen any book whatever of the kind, and we do not 
remember ever to have seen a better. What ‘“ Yarns” are from a sailor, these “ Cases” 
are from Mr. Clinton, and he renders them with a circumstantial memory, a vivid por- 
traiture of personality, and a gift for relating anecdotes which imparts to the volume of 
over 400 pages an unusually interesting quality —Zzterary World, Boston. 

A remarkably interesting book. ... The book contains many elements of varied 
interest. It is a mine of stories relating to the Bar of New York State.—Charleston 
News and Courter. 


vv ry. | 

Novels by Thomas Hardy. 
~ ~ 

New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth: 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. — WESSEX TALES. — DESPERATE REMEDIES.— 
A LAopICEAN.—THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA.—THE WOODLANDERS.—THE TRUM- 
PET-MAJOR.—FAR FROM THE MApDDING CRrowp.—THE Mayor OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
—A Parr OF BLUE EvEs.—Two on A ‘TOWER.—RETURN OF THE NATIVE.—TEsSS 
oF THE D’URBERVILLEs, Illustrated. $1 50 per volume. 





JupE THE OpscurRE. Illustrated. $1 75. 


Rick Dale. 


A Story of the Northwest Coast. By Kirk Munroe. Illustrated by W. A. 

ROGERS. pp. vi., 282. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A story of the adventures of two boys thrown by circumstances into the company 
of Indians, smugglers, and Northwestern loggers. They have many thrilling escapes 
from such unpleasant companions, and the story is full of important information con- 
cerning our Northwestern States. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES.—THE Fur-SEAL’s TooTH.—RAFTMATES.—CANOE- 
MATES. — CAMPMATES. — DoryMates. Each one volume. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

WAKULLA.—THE FLAMINGO FEATHER.—DERRICK STERLING.—CHRYSTAL, JACK 
& Co., and DeLta Brxsy. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 each. 





al “TT. ke +] 

* The Student's Lyell. 
A Manual of Elementary Geology. Edited by Jonn W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology, and Dean of the Royal College of Science, Lon- 
don. With-a Geological Map and 736 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 25. (In “The Student’s Series.”) 


al 


** Shakespeare the Boy. 


With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the Time. By WitttaM J. Ro tre, Litt.D., 
Editor of “ Rolfe’s English Classics,” etc. Illustrated. pp. viii., 251. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Clearly, forcibly, yet simply, has Prof. Rolfe presented the story of a boy's life, a great 
boy, a boy of high aspirations, for the literary pleasure of the student and the scholar, 
as well as for the captivation and delight of the undergraduate and the children, with 
whom in all ages is Shakespeare a favorite.— Boston Courier. 

This delightful book will appeal not only to boys and girls, but to all who are inter- 
ested in the study of the works of the greatest dramatist the world has ever known,— 
Churchman, N.Y. 
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By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 





THE RELATION OF LITERATURE TO LIFE 


Essays. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. (/# Press.) 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
A Story. Illustrated by W. T. Smep.ey. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


It is a strong, individual, and very serious consideration of life;...and keeps 
Mr. Warner well in the front rank of philosophic students of the tendencies of our 
civilization.— Springfield Republican. 


AS WE WERE SAYING 
Social Essays. With Portrait, and Illustrations by H. W. McVickar. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
Who but Mr. Warner could dangle these trifles so gracefully ?—Cr¢tic, N. Y. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$1 50; Paper, 75 cents. 
The vigor and vividness of the tale and its sustained interest are not its only or 
its chief merits. It is a study of American life of to-day possessed of shrewd insight. 


—G, W. CuRTIS. 
AS WE GO 
Social Essays. With Portrait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


Charles Dudley Warner’s wit is serene rather than exuberant, and ripe as a ma- 
ture peach. The views of life are mellow, and the outlook is always from a healthy 
standpoint.—PAdladelphia Ledger. 


OUR ITALY 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
Mr. Warner's charming style of writing needs no commendation.— Odserver, N. Y 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE 
Illustrated by C. S. Reinnart. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


Mr. Warner’s pen-pictures are as good-natured as they are clever.—Chréstéan 
Union, N. Y 


STUDIES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 
With Comments on Canada. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 75. 
A book that no American can fail to enjoy, appreciate, and highly prize.— 
Boston Traveler. 
THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


With lllustrations. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 
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GEORGE DU MAURIER: 


Other Works by the Author 
of 


THE MARTIAN 


Which is now appearing in HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


 TRILBY x 


Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Levant, $4 50. 


Three- 
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Proves Du Maurier to have as great power as George Meredith in describing the anomalies 
and romances of English life, while his style is more clear and simple, and his gift of illustra- 
tion adds what few authors can afford. ‘Thackeray had this artistic skill in some degree, but 
not to compare with Du Maurier.— Spring fel ld Repub lican, 

Certainly, if it were not for its "predecessor, we should assign to ‘‘ Trilby” a place in 
fiction absolutely companionless. . . . It is one of the most unconventional and charming of 
novels. — Saturday Review, London. 

‘* Trilby” suggests so much and furnishes forth such a vast deal of delight, that it is a 
book hard to describe or even to talk about. As regards its charm, there will be but one 
opinion ; everybody is reading it and enjoying it.—Hartford Courant. 

You know how your spirits rise and your pulse beats quicker in your drive from the Gare 
du Nord along the skirts of Paris to your hotel? Well, exactly the same sort of feeling falls 
upon you when you take up ‘“ Trilby.” It falls upon you and it remains with you till you 
lay down the book.—S1R WALTER BESANT. 


# PETER IBBETSON 


With an Introduction by his Cousin, Lady * * * * * (‘* Madge Plunket”). 
Edited and Illustrated by GeorGre DU Maurier. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50; Three-quarter Calf, $3 25; Three-quarter Levant, $4 25. 


A truly wonderful story. . . . Mr. Du Maurier has in this most original book contrived to 
combine for the purposes of his romance, and in the most effective manner, Oriental occultism 
and modern science. There are so many beauties, so many singularities, so much that is fresh 
and original in Mr. Du Maurier’s story that it is difficult to treat it at all adequately from the 
point of view of criticism. ‘That it is one of the most remarkable books that has appeared for 
a long time is, however, indisputable.—M. Y. 77ibune. 

The pathos is true, the irony delicate, the satire severe when its subject is unworthy, the 
comedy sparkling, and the tragedy, as we have said, inevitable. One or two more such books, 
and the fame of the artist would be dim beside that of the novelist.—M. VY. Evening Post. 

‘* Dreaming True” is a flight of imagination which at first sight might seem more suited 
to an apostle of the Blavatskys and Sinnetts than to Mr. Du Maurier. However, it must be 
confessed that the theme is treated with delicacy and sentiment, and that, in fact, the book is 
considerably indebted to this romantic conception. The illustrations fit the subject-matter 
like a glove.—London Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


(With Illustrations by the Author) 


OUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS 
And How to Distinguish Them. A Selection of Thirty Native Food Varieties 
Easily Recognizable by their Marked Individualities, with Simple Rules for the 
Identification of Poisonous Species. With 30 Colored Plates and 57 other My 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $7 50. 4 


HAPPY HUNTING-GROUNDS 4 


A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


PASTORAL DAYS os 


SHSSSISISSSSSSS 


Or, Memories of a New England Year. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 
STROLLS BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSHINE sy 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 4 
SHARP EYES ty 
A Rambler’s Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among Birds, Insects, and Flowers. 4 
Popular New Edition. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 4 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 4 
Or, Saunterings in New England. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. fe 


CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 4 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


THE AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE 
A Romance of Contemporaneous Antiquity. Illustrated by FrRepERIC REm- 
INGTON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50; Paper, 75 cents. 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER : 


Mr. Janvier, who is familiar with present Mexican and South American life, as with the 4 
archeology of these countries, has written a stirring story.—V. Y. 7imes. 


And Other Stories. IIl’d. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 
Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short stories, and a new volume coming from 
him is sure to meet with success. «In the present instance it well deserves to, for the stories it 


contains, from the one which gives its title to the last between the covers, are among his best. 
—Christian at Work, N. Y. 


IN OLD NEW YORK 


With 13 Maps and 58 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Overflows with all sorts of minute and curious information concerning both-the old and the 
recent town. ... Mr. Janvier has long been a zealous and sympathetic student of this subject. 
His text is supplemented with numerous maps and illustrations, instructive and interesting. — 
N.Y. Sun. 
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1 VARS iC RRS Chi cai 
WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


Che Comedies of William Shakespeare 


With Many Drawings by Epwin A. Appey. Reproduced by Photogravure. 
Four Volumes, Large 8vo. Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$30 00 net. (/n a Box.) 





the richest and most artistic illustrated work that has yet come from the American press. 


We doubt if the French or English press has ever produced its equal.—A’. Y. Sun 
F ur noble volumes. .. . ne gallery of drawings, the beauty and merit of which it would be 
impossible for another than himself to equal.—/V. y. Evening Post. 


Connoisseurs of book-making may well linger over the material and pictorial charms of this 
exquisite work—a really monumental one in point of luxurious equipment and artistic finish.— 


Dial, Chicago. 
Old Songs 
‘ith Drawings by Epwin A. Appey and ALFRED Parsons. With Mounted 
India-Proof Frontispiece, left loose for framing. 4to, Ornamental Leather 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 
Mr. Abbey is, in his own domain, easily the first of living artists, and is without rivals who 
can even seriously contest his pre-eeminence.—V. Y. ELvening Post. 


She Stoops to Conquer 


A Comedy. By Otiver Go.psmitH. With Ten Full-page Photogravure 
Reproductions, Printed on Separate Plates ; many Process Reproduc- 
tions and Wood Engravings, from Drawings by Epwin A. Appey. Dec- 
orations by ALFRED Parsons. Introduction by Austin Dosson. _ Folio, 
Illuminated Leather, Gilt Edges, $20 00. (/n a Box.) 


A union of choice and permanent literature, of exquisite and characteristic art, and of the 
highest typographical skill. It is in itself, and in the pleasantest way, a revival of the old com- 
edy, and a revival so vivid and picturesque that the effect is that of the best histrionic genius, — 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
“Che Quiet Life’ 


Certain Verses by Various Hands: the Motive set forth in a Prologue and 
Epilogue by Austin Dosson ; the whole Adorned with Numerous Draw- 
ings by Epwin A. ABBEY and ALFRED Parsons. 4to, Ornamental Leather, 
Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 


The result of the co-operation of poet, compiler, and illustrative artists is a collection of 
verses and pictures worthy of being preserved in the truly elegant volume which the best art of 
the book-maker has prepared for them. —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Herrick’s Poems 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin 
A. Apsey. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (/n a Box.) 


The best-illustrated book that has ever been issued in America. It is far more than this. 
It is, in our opinion, the finest work of illustrative art that has appeared since the days of Will 
iam Blake.—N. Y. World. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW SCHOOL - BOOKS 





PHILLIPS-LOOMIS ELEMENTS 
OF GEOMETRY 


By AnprRew W. Puituips, Ph.D., and 
IrvInG FisHerR, Ph.D., Professors in 
Yale University. With an Appendix 
treating of Plane Curves and Plane 
Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid 
Geometry, an Introduction to Modern 
Geometry, ete. Crown 8vo, Half 
Leather, $1 75. By mail, $1 92. 

The ‘‘ Elements of Geometry” is characterized 
by many new and original features, of which the 
most notable one, doubtless, is the introduction of 
half-tone engravings from photographs of actual 
models recently constructed for use in the class- 
rooms of Yale University, arranged side by side 
with skeleton diagrams. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY 

Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Liter- 
ature and Antiquities. Edited by 
Harry THurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature in Columbia University. 
With the Co-operation of Many 
Special Contributors. With about 
1500 Illustrations. Over 1700 pages. 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Leath- 
er, $8 00. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL 


A Manual of Elementary Geology. Ed- 
ited by JoHn W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Geology, and 
Dean of the Royal College of Science, 
London. With a Geological Map and 
736 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 25. By mail, $2 39. 
(In “ The Student’s Series.’’) 


THEORY OF PHYSICS 
By JosepnH S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Physics and Sub-Director 
of the Physical Laboratory in Johns 
Hopkins University. 12mo, Cloth. 
In this work the author aims to give a con- 
cise logical explanation, in terms of modern the- 
ories, of the fundamental experiments on which 
the science of physics is based. 





SHAKESPEARE THE BOY 


With Sketches of the Home and School 
Life, the Games and Sports, the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By Witutam J. Rovre, Litt.D., 
Editor of “ Rolfe’s English Classics,” 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. By mail, $1 39. 

In this book Dr. Rolfe has combined all that we 
know of the youth of the poet with all that is on 
record of the life of the time, as it affected boys. 
In other words, he has described the games Shake 
speare played, the amusements of the country-side, 
the school and the lessons taught, the training at 
home, and the town life. 


THE ELEMENTARY STUDY OF 
ENGLISH 


By Witittam J. Rorre, Litt.D. Post 
8vo, Cloth, 36 cents. By mail, 42 
cents. 

A series of papers comprising ‘‘ The Gram- 
mar - School Course in English,” ‘‘ Hints to 
Teachers on the Use of English Classics for 
School Reading,” ‘‘ Hints on Teaching History,” 
and ‘‘ The English Language.” 


MODERN GREEK MASTERY 


A Short Road to Ancient Greek. By 
Tuomas L. STEDMAN, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. By mail, $1 65. 


This book will be welcomed by that large 
and increasing body of students who are inter- 
ested in the study of Modern Greek as an in- 
troduction to the ancient form of tie language, 
and especially by scientists and physicians who 
advocate the use of Modern Greek as an inter- 
national language for scientific purposes. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF 
GREECE 


New Edition. Revised by CarLeron L. 
BROWNSON. 16mo, Cloth. 


The revision of this well-known volume of 
the ‘‘Student’s Series” brings it down to date. 
It has been reset in larger type, and new illus- 
trations have been added. 


A new Educational Catalogue will be mailed to any teacher on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 
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CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE 


By ExizaBeTH StTuaRT Puetps, author of ‘‘A Singular Life,” ‘‘The Gates Ajar,” etc. 


“ With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 


A remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest. 


12mo, $1.50. 
Miss Phelps tells the story of he: 


sirlhood, her entrance into the world of authorship, and gives glimpses or full views of Longfellow, Whittier, 
tloimes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. Park, Mr. Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss Larcom, and others. 


By KATE DoucLas WIGGIN, author of ‘* The Birds’ 
‘Christmas Carol,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction. The very 
interesting story describes the quickening of her clouded and 


burdened life till her pathetic faithfulness ripens, in the climax, 
into heroism. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, author of ‘‘ The Life of 
“Nancy,” ‘* A White Heron,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This group of story-sketches, purporting to grow out of a sum- 


mer on the coast of Maine and the adjacent islands, forms one of 
the most delightful books Miss Jewett has written. 


A LITTLE GIRL OF LONG AGO 


By Ex.izA OrNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterbor- 
‘ough,” ‘*The Coming of Theodora,” etc. A 
charming companion volume to Miss White’s 
‘When Molly was Six.” With cover design and 
two other illustrations. Square 16mo, $1.00, 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘‘ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


These letters are on topics about which girls need counsel, 
and are full of good sense, useful suggestions, and a tonic spirit. 


THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION 

Three delightful stories [‘‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ Patty,” and 

‘* Betty Boston’s Fourth of July] by NorA Perry, 

author of ‘‘A Flock of Girls,” ‘‘ The Youngest Miss 

Lorton,” etc. With illustrations by FRANK T. MER- 





RILL, Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 


JUDITH AND HOLOFERNES 

A Poem by THoMAsS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes and charac 

ters, is set forth with all the imaginative charm and the literary 


force and felicity which belong to Mr. Aldrich, and it forms a 
very notable addition to American poetry. 


Crown 8vo 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS 
Eight of JoHN BuRROUGHS’ delightful papers, pref- 
aced with an Introduction by Mr. Burroughs, 
and illustrated with 20 charming pictures frora 


a are by Clifton Johnson. 12mo, gilt top, 
1.50. 


THE STORY OF AARON, SO-CALLED, 
THE SON OF BEN ALI 


A Sequel to ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His 
Queer Country” and ‘‘ Mr. Rabbit at Home.” 
By JorL CHANDLER HARRIs, author of the 
**Uncle Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by 
OLIVER HERFORD. Square 8vo, illuminated cover, 


$2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to the chil- 
dren, and here are the very dramatic and curiously interesting 
stories they heard. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


By LyMAN Apsott, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Abbott has here gathered the results of years of thought 
and observation on the social order and disorders of the age, 


and endeavors to apply Christ’s teaching on social questions to 
present conditions. 


AUTHORS AND FRIENDS 


By Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDs. 


I vol. 16mo, artistically 


printed. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and Tennyson. 


LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO 


Edited by PAuL MEURICE. 2 vols. 8vo, carefully printed, and bound in handsome library style 


Vol. I., in October ; Vol. II., later. 


A work of remarkable interest, including Hugo’s unpublished letters to his father, wife, children, and to many famous persons 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


beautiful volume. 16mo, $1.50. dition de luxe. 


Rubricated, and bound in antique leather, handsomely stamped. 


A very 


An exceptionally handsome book, $5.00 zet. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent post-paid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston; 13 E. 17th Street. New York. 
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NOW READY: 
JAMES M. BARRIE’S GREAT STORY, 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY 


The Story of his Boyhood. By James M. Barrie. 


‘“‘ Sentimental Tommy ” has been the success of the year during its serial publication. 
been the one serial talked of, and, as more than one critic has said, to be ‘‘ eagerly waited for.’ 


Illustrated by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


It has 


’ 


The conception of the story is entirely unique—that of making the loves and tragedies of his elders 


tell themselves through Tommy’s mind and Tommy's experiences 


; and when in doing this Mr. 


Barrie has made Tommy one of the most delightful characters in fiction, he has written a book 
which, not to speak of its genius, is one of the most entertaining of the time. 


The Edge of the Orient 


By Robert HowaArpD Russe__. With 130 II- 


lustrations. 1I12mo, $2.00. 


An account of an interesting trip along the picturesque 
coast of Dalmatia and Montenegro, and continuing through 
Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to 
Cairo and the Nile. He brings to the portrayal of these 
Eastern localities a fresh eye and a graphic and picturesque 
Style 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


My Village 
By E. Boyp SmitH. With nearly 150 Illustra- 
tions from drawings by the author. 12mo, $2.00. 


The French peasant has never been more vividly and 
sympathetically presented than by Mr. Smith. He spent 
many years in the village he es 4 Valombre, and he de- 
scribes most charmingly the many picturesque characters, 
the customs and daily life, the round of comedy and tragedy 
that make up the peasant’s calendar. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, $1.50. 


The many readers of Mr. Stockton’s popular story, “‘ The Adventures of Captain Horn,” need no introduction to 


Mrs. Cliff. 


by A. Forestier. 


Problems of Modern Democracy 
By E. L 


Political and Economic Essays. 
GODKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 
A new volume of essays by an eminent journalist, deal- 
ing with the various questions of public, vital, and timely 


interest arising out of the great political force of the modern 
world— Democracy 


, She is one of Mr. Stockton’s most original and entertaining characters, and her further experiences are here 
told with all of Mr. Stockton’s breeziness of style and whimsical humor. 


The story is fully and attractively illustrated 


Colonial Days in Old New York 
By ALICE Morse EAR Le, author of ‘‘ Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” etc. 1I2mo, $1.25. 
Mrs. Earle here describes, in her well-known graphic and 


sympathetic manner, the daily life, the habits, the dress, oc- 
cupations, furniture, domestic economy, and the character- 


| istic customs of Dutch times in Old New York. 


LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. 


Never before have the many history-making events of this period 
been gathered together in an historical narrative by a competent hand. 
are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm with absolute historical accuracy. 


The illustrations, prepared at a great expense, 
Since its publication in 


Scribner’s Magazine the History has been thoroughly revised and increased in size almost one-half. 


New Books by R. L. Stevenson 
In the South Seas. With map. 12mo. $1.50. 


Fables. 16mo, 
ters,” $1.00. 
The first of these volumes is made up from interesting 

sketches contributed to periodicals by Mr. Stevenson, nar- 

rating his experiences during cruises in the Marquesas, 

Paumotus, and the Gilbert Islands 


for the first time in book form Mr. Stevenson’s delightful 
fables. 


uniform with 


| And Other Stories. 
**Vailima Let- | 


Love in Old Cloathes 

By H. C. BuNNER. With 
12 full-page illustrations by A. Castaigne, W. 
T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 


This volume of stories by Mr. Bunner, collected under 
the title of oue which his readers will remember affection- 
ately, is marked throughout by the qualities which have 


The second gathers | endeared this master of the short story to so large a circle. 


The volume brings into permanent form some of the best 
things he ever wrote. 


THE NATIONAL COOK BOOK 


By Marion Harland and Christine Terhune Herrick. 
This work is entirely new in every respect, and has been in preparation during a period of seven years. 


12mo, $1.50. 
It contains 


rooo recipes carefully prepared in the light of the latest methods of cooking and serving, and is unique among cook 
additional 


books in that it includes dishes of various nations, adapted to the use of American housewives. 
feature of value is a department devoted to the diet of children 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV. (Le Grand Siécle.) 


Translated from the French of EMILE BourGeots, with 22 Photogravures and 500 other Illustra- 
tions. Imperial Svo, beautifully bound, $15.00 
An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of Voltaire, Saint-Simon, Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, 
the Princess Palatine, etc., etc. It is distinguished alike for the historical value of its contents, the interest and charm 
of its style, and for the richness and profuseness of its illustrative material, which has been drawn from every source, 
public and private. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA, | WARWICK ERATURE ENGLISH 





By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, Translated by | LITERA 
“Linda Villari. With portraits and illustra- | A Series of English Literature Guide-books, in 
tions. New and popular edition in 1 volume. | which each volume will be de voted to the his- 
Svo, $2.50. | toryof some single literary growth, including rep- 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. } resentative illustrations. Crown 8vo,each $1.50, 


A Tale of the Great Plague. By the author of and — ee FIR ng “= Prof, “-* 5 
uniform with ‘* The Household of Sir Thomas VAUGHAN. Ready. Letter Writers. By Prof. W 
More.” With introduction by the Rev. W. H. Raceicu. Tales in Verse. By Prof. C. H. Her- 
Hutton, and 26 illustrations by John Jellicoe Forp. English Essays. By Prof. J. H. Loppanx 


- Ready. English Masques. By H. A. Evans 
and Herbert Railton. 8vo, $2.25. Lyrics. By Dr. F. J. CArpenrer, Chicago Universit 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


32 Volumes, 8vo, $4.00 net per volume 
This is the first uniform and complete edition of Mr. George Meredith’s works, and will contain, in addition to all 
the novels and poems which are accessible at the present time, some work never before issued in book form. This is 
also the definitive edition, each book having been carefully edited by the author, and put in its final form. There will 
be but 1000 sets printed, of which only a limited number are for America. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. THE LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT 
For the Student, Craftsman, and Amateur. Be- ENGLISH POETS. 


ing a Comparative View of the Historical | With Critical Observations on their Works. By 


Styles from the Earliest Period. By B. SAMUEL JOHNSON. With about 30 portraits. 
F.LercHeER, Prof. of Arch., King’s College, | Edited by Arthur Waugh, _A new edition in 
London, and B. F. FLercHer. With 115 | 6 vols., 8vo, Per volume, 2 §0. , 
Plates, mostly collotypes, and other illustra- ‘The most agreeable and useful edition of Johnson's 
‘ ; te, < live that has yet been issued.”’—Extract from a Review in 
tions in the text. 8vo, $4.50. The London Atheneum 


THE CENTENARY EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


30 Volumes, square 8vo, $f. 25 per Volume. 


This edition of the works of Thomas Carlyle will be the most complete edition ever issued, for it will include a 
volume of essays and minor writings never before published in a collected form. The illustrations will include many 
portraits which have never before appeared. 


SPORT IN THE ALPS, CLIMBS IN THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS, 

By W. A. Battie Grouman. With Numer- | Being Sign Account of Travel and Discovery. By 

“ous Illustrations 8vo, handsomely bound Epw ARD A. FITZGERALD. W ith over 60 il- 

- a i . lustrations by Pennell, H. G. Willink, A. D. 
$5.00. 7 ieee 

, McCormick, and from photographs. Large 


A volume of rare interest and importance, in which the 8 ioe e 
author, a hunter of long experience, tells of the chase of ae 7.50 net. ’ 4 
the Chamois, Red Deer, Bouquetin, Capercaillie, Black _A record of exploration and adventure, a tale of diffi- 
Cock, etc. culties and of mountaineering, of the sort which Mr. 


Whymper and others have made us familiar with. The 
story is admirably told.’’— The Diad. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. ' THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY. 


A Narrative of Travels in Manchuria— The | A Journey to Baringo and Mount Kenya. With 





Desert of Gobi—Turkestan—The Himalayas some account of the Geography, Geology, Na 
—The Hindu Kush—The Pamirs, Chitral, tive Races, Fauna and Flora of the Region, and 
etc. From 1884 to 1894. By Captain FRANK a Sketch of the National Migrations in British 
YOUNGHUSBAND, With maps. Illustrations East Africa, etc. By J. W. GrEGoRY. With 
by A. D. McCormick, etc., etc. 8vo, $6.00. maps and illustrations. 8vo, $7.50. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


A Biography. By ANDREW LANG. With 4 Engraved Portraits, 7 Colored Plates, and other II- 
lustrations. 2 vols., large 8vo, $12.50. 


As Mr. Lockhart was the editor of the Quarterly Review for twenty-five years, and the son-in-law o Sir Walter 
Scott, this biography is of the utmost literary interest. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS ~NEW YORK 


AZINE ADVERTISER. 
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GENIUS AND DEGENERATION 


A Study in Psychology. By Dr. WILLIAM HrscH. 
With a Preface by Prof. Dr. E. MenpeL. Trans 
lated from the second edition of the German work. 
Uniform with *‘ Large 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50 
Dr. Nordau has startled the reading world by his cry of ‘‘ De- 

generation’; Dr. Hirsch opposes his conc lusi¢ ons by demonstrat- 
ing the difference between ‘‘ Genius”’ and “‘ Degeneration,” and | 
analyzing the social, literary, and artistic manifestations of the day 
dispassionately and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. In 
a brilliant explanation of the psychology of genius he shows that 
Lombroso and Nordau make no distinction between scientific gen- 
ius based upon hard work and artistic genius; nor between genius 
and talent. He points to Goethe as an example of a perfectly de- 
veloped genius. He answers specifically Nordau’s claim that this 
is an age of hysterical disorder, and after an extended, brilliant, 
and informing discussion of Art and Insanity, in which he shows 
himse!f a confirmed Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclusions by 
absolutely declining to accept Nordau’s point of view. It is safe 
to say that the book is one which must be read by every reader | 
of Nordau, and should be read by every intelligent person who | 
wishes to understand the spirit of his time and the lessons which 
history teaches the psychologist. 


Degeneration.” 


NINTH EDITION. 
Degeneration. By Max Norpav. Translated 
from the second edition of the German work. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.50. 


THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH NATION 
With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. A 
History of and for the People. By W. H. S. Av- | 


BREY, LL.D. In three volumes. 12mo, Cloth 


An attempt is made to exhibit the development of the English 
people, with the varying phases of their daily life, the formation 
of the national character, the continuity and application of great | 
principles, and the growth of constitutional liberties. | 


ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY 


By ALFRED BineEr. ‘Translated by F LEN GREEN | 
BALDWIN, with Preface by Prof. J. MARK BALD- | 
WIN. r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


This valuable work, now for the first time accessible in Eng- 
lish, should have a wide reading by educated persons who wish 
to know the sort of experiments the psychologists and medical 
men are making in this extraordinary department of investigation. 
Ihe work has been welcomed as an authoritative statement of the 
best results by one of the investigators who had done much to 
discover them 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY ? 


By JouNn TrowsripGe, S.D., Rumford Professor 
and Lecturer on the Applications of Science to the 
Useful Arts, Harvard University. Vol. 75, Inter- | 
national Scientific Series. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION 
A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest 
English Settlements in America, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Life and Character of the People. 
The first volume in A History of Life in the United 
States. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Small 8vo, 
Cloth. 


THE STORY OF THE MINE 
By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. A new volume in 
The Story of the West Series, edited by RipLey 
Hircucock. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


| power and command of his material which indicates for the « 


READY SHORTLY: 


WHEN WILLIAII IV. WAS KING 


By JOHN AsHTON, author of ‘‘ Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 47 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


Stephen Crane’s New Book 
THE LITTLE REGIMENT 
And Other Episodes of the American Civil War. 
STEPHEN CRANE. I2mo, Cloth, uniform 
‘The Red Badge of Courage,” $1.00. 
In these studies of the theme which he treated with such power 
‘The Red Badge of Courage’? Mr. Crane shows 


By 


with 


in * a gi ait 1 1n 
& 2 a ym 
panion volume of ‘‘ The Red Badge ” an equal if not a greater suc 

cess. This book completes the story of ‘‘ The Red Badge’s”’ hero 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By SrepHEN CRANE. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

FOURTH EDITION. 

Maggie: A Girl of the Streets. 

CRANE, 1I2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
THE STATESMENT OF STELLA MABERLY 
By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” ‘‘ The Giant's 

Robe,” etc. 16mo, special binding, $1.25 

“Most admirably done. . . . We read fascinated, and fully 
believing every word we read.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


MARCH HARES 
By HAROLD FREDERIC, author of ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,” ‘‘In the Valley,” etc. Second 
Edition. 16mo, Cloth, special binding, $1.25. 
“One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced upon for 
many a day.”’—London Saturday Review. 
FIFTH EDITION 
THE REDS OF THE [iIDI 
An Episode of the French Revolution. By 
Gras. ‘Translated from the Provencal by 
CATHARINE A. JANVIER. With an 
by THoMAS A, JANVIER. With 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
“Tt is safe to predict that the story will become one of the 
most widely popular stories of the next few months. It certainly 


deserves such appreciative recognition, for it throbs with vital 
interest in every line.’”’—London Daily Mail. 


FIFTH EDITION, 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 

Being the Memoirs of Captain RoBeRT Moray, some- 

time an Officer in the Virginia Regiment, and after- 

wards of Amherst’s Regiment. By GILBERT PAR- 

KER, author of ‘‘ Pierre and his People,” ‘‘ The 

Trail of the Sword,” ‘‘ The Trespasser,” 

Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By STEPHEN 


FELIX 

Mrs, 
Introduction 
Frontispiece. 


etc. 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book 
THE SEVEN SEAS 


A new volume of poems by RuDYARD KIPLING, au- 


thor of ‘* Many Inventions,” ‘* Barrack - Room 
Ballads,” etc. 12mo, special binding, $1.50. 


A. Conan Doyle’s New Novel 


RODNEY STONE 
By A. ConAN Doyte, author of ‘‘ The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,” ‘‘ The Stark Munro Letters,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers ; 
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& CO., 
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Dodd, Mead & Company’s New Books. 


An Important Literary Biography. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER CIRCLE. 


3y CLEMENT K. SHORTER. With Portraits. 


them and their circle, which very naturafly included some 


Large 12mo, cloth, about 500 pages, $2.50. 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter is probably to-day the greatest Tiving authority on the Brontés 


his work treats of 
of the greatest writers of the time, Thackeray, etc., etc. 


It contains a great deal of new matter and many heretofore unpublished letters referring to the Brontés and their 


friends. 
compare in interest with this work. 


Since Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté there has been no book written about the Brontés that can 
It contains a number of hitherto unpublished portraits. 


TWO WORKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


MY LONG LIFE, 
An Autobiography. By Mary CowDEN 
CLARKE. Illustrated. Small 8vo, $2.00. 


Mrs. Clarke, the author of Concordance to Shake- 
speare, and many other books, was a daughter of the 
celebrated musician Vincent Novello. Both Charles 
Lamb and Leigh Hunt she knew intimately. Her story | 
is — a charmingly artless manner which is most de- 
lightfu 


| ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Mr. Mabie occupies a unique place among _present- 
day writers as an interpreter of literature. While all 
classes of readers will find varied delight in reading his 
work, he is especially a literary guide and inspiration to 
the young student, and no better book could be put into 
the hands of a beginner in literature than this volume of 
| Essays which is now published. 


16mo, cloth, 


KATE CARNEGIE. 


By IAN MACLAREN, 
Gordon. 12mo, $1.50 
Ian Maclaren’s first Jong novel. 


Author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. 


With 50 illustrations by F. ( 


The scene is ‘‘ Drumtochty,” and many of the characters in Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush and In the Days of Auld Lang Syne reappear in its pages. 


It furnishes material for a story full of 


delightful situations in which the author’s power to move the reader's sy mpathies and to appeal to his sense of 


humor is as great as ever. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WALKS IN ROME.” | 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 

By A. J.C. Hare. Ill’d with 145 wood-cuts and 
18 photogravures. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols., $7.50 
Mr. Hare’s books of travel and his biographies of 

other people are so well known and such delightful read- 

ing, that it is expected his own biography will prove of 
interest to a very large circle of readers and admirers. 


| 2 vols., 


BY BISHOP THOROLD. 
ON MONEY—ON MARRIAGE. 
16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 
These two little books are published in a style similar 
to Dr. Horton’s Ox the Art of Living Together. They 
are written in a happy and genial vein, and these sub- 


jects should prove of new interest to the sober and think- 
ing class of readers. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


Crown 8vo, in handsome binding, $2.00. 
Illustrated with about seventy-five photographs taken in ‘ 


‘Thrums ” (Kirriemuir) by Clifton Johnson. Mr. 


Johnson was fortunate enough to meet Mr. Barrie in Kirriemuir, who expressed approvi al of this plan of illustrating 


A Window in Thrums. He has since written . 
come when an edition of “ this immortal book,’ 
welcome. 


‘I like your pictures very much.’ 
’ as it has been truly styled, illustrated in this way, will find a warm 


We believe the time has now 


NOTEWORTHY FICTION. 


JOHN: A TALE OF KING MESSIAH. 
By KATHARINE PEARSON Woops, author of 
Metzerott, Shoemaker, etc. I2mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 
In view of the increasing interest in the life of Christ, 


John is sure of a wide reading. It is also a romantic tale 
of absorbing interest. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
This new novel, by the author of Ax /mpregnadle 


City and The Little Huguenot, will meet with a warm 
reception. 


GREEN GRAVES OF ag np ae 


By JANE H. FINDLATER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story of 





Scotland. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. 

By S. R. CRocKeETT AND OTHERS. With 13 
full- page illustrations by Frank Brangwyn. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A collection of sea stories by such well-known authors 
as S. R. Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold Frederic, W. 
Clark Russell, and “‘ Q,” each one of whom contributes 
a tale written in his happiest vein. 


CAPTAIN SHANNON. 

By CouLson KERNAHAN, author of A Dead 
Man's Diary, A Book of Strange Sins, God 
and the Ant, etc. t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A detective story of absorbing interest, but having 
withal a fine literary quality, which is unusual. 


OLD COUNTRY IDYLLS. 


By JOHN STAFFORD. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


A KNIGHT OF THE NETS. 


By AMELIA E, Barr. Cloth, r2mo, $1.25. 





Send for a pore te list of our new and forthcoming publications. 


DODD, 


MEAD & COMPANY, 5TH AVE. AND 21ST ST., N. Y. 
—OROGOHOROHMOROROGHOHOHOE 
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ROBERTS’ RECENT BOOKS. 


JUST OUT. 


Poems by Johanna Ambrosius. Translated from the twenty-sixth Ger- 
man edition by Mary J. SAFForD. Portrait. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


How she acquired the exquisite literary style she possesses will not be explained this side of the hereafter. Not a false 
rhyme nor a halting foot in her verse, not a figure but rings true, she who never heard of grammar or rules. . . . Nothin 
precious has come from the Fatherland since the hymns of Luther and the writings of Goethe.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Here is a woman who, by sheer force of genius, has risen in a few months from a common laborer of the fields to be known 
as one of Germany’s most popular modern poets. The striking thing in her poems is their lyrical quality. Whether the thought 
be sad or hopeful, the singing quality of the verse is ever apparent.—New York Tribune. 


£ so 


Mother, Baby, and Nursery. By Dr. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. Fully illustrated. 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50. 

The object of the author in presenting this work is to furnish a practical summary of the infant’s hygiene and physical 

development. It purposes to teach and help a mother to understand her child, to feed it properly, to place it in healthful 


surroundings, and to watch its growth and development with intelligence. The book is not intended in any measure to take 
the place of a physician. 


The Puritan in England and New| Emily Dickinson’s Poems. Third Se- 
England. By Ezra Hoyt ByincTon, ries. Edited by Maset Loomis Topp. 
D.D., Member of the American Society 16mo. Cloth. Uniform with First and 
of Church History. With an Introduc-| Second Series, $1.25. White and gold, 
tion by Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 8vo. $1.50. 


Cloth 3 Illustrations $2 oOo The intellectual activity of Emily Dickinson was so great 
. : : ait a that a large and characteristic choice is still possible among her 
A noteworthy contribution.— Philadelphia Bulletin. literary material.—/nu/roduction,. 


Little Daughter of the Sun. By Juuia | My Lady’s Heart. AStory. By Ets 





-OK i, 
P. Dasney. Illustrated by the author. Markoe. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.25. wit: told with grace, sincerity, and 


Modern French Literature. By Benjamin W. Wetts, Ph.D., author of 
‘Modern German Literature,” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Public Opinion says of “ Modern German Literature’: An interesting and valuable contribution to our accounts of Ger 
man literature. 


The Ascent of Woman. By Roy Devereux. 16mo. Cloth. $1.2 


To criticise music or painting without some special qu: alification and some technical knowledge of the art mom be con- 
sidered an unwarrantable presumption. . . It is of course as necessary to set a woman to catch a woman as a thief to 
catch a thief.—/ntroduction, 


The Black Dog, and Other Stories. By A. G. Prympron, author of 
‘*Dear Daughter Dorothy,” etc. Illustrated by the author. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25 


Jerry the Blunderer. By Liy F. WeEssELHOoEFT, author of ‘‘Sparrow the 
Tramp,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Illustrated from photographs taken from life. $1.25. 


A Cape May Diamond. By Evetyy Raymonp, author of “The Little 
Lady of the Horse” and ‘‘ The Mushroom Cave.” Illustrated by Lilian Crawford 
True. Square 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 





At all Bookstores, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, Boston. 
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ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
3y ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, 

2.50. (Zu Press. ) 

After a rapid glance at the early history of Italy, the author 
paints broadly the leading events of the early part of this century, 
and enters more into details in dealing with subjects closely be- 
longing to the present day 
PIERRETTE. By MArcuerire Bouvet. Iillus- 

trated by Will Phillips Hooper. Small 4to, $1.25. 

The story has enough of romance to make it delightful to the 
little ones, although it has none of the impossibilities of the fairy 
tale; and mothers will be glad to put it into the hands of their 
children, because it is both sweet and wholesome. 

FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS. By 
ELIZABETH S. BLAKELY. Illustrated. 

A charming story of the impossible happenings of two little 
girls and their dolls, in the fascinating realm of fairy-land. The 
events are supposed to take place after the children have gone to 
sleep. The unusual situation affords much fun, and will greatly 
amuse the little ones. 

THE JOY OF LIFE. A Novel. By Emma Wo tr, 
author of ‘‘Other Things Being Equal.” r2mo, 
253 pages, $1.00. 

This new story is likely to prove even more successful than 
that popular book, “Other Things Being Equal.”’ Not until 
the very end of the last chapter will the reader find the thread 
which will lead to the end of the passage. 


AUDIENCES. 


Illustrated. | 


| 
| 


8vo, 


A Few Suggestions to Those who 
Look and Listen. By FLORENCE P, HOLDEN, 
I2mo, 222 pages. Illustrated. 

This is a valuable guide for the intelligent appreciation of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, music, and the drama. Most 
people need an interpreter; and this book comes to aid the 
reader to be his own interpreter. 

SCIENCE SKETCHES. By Davin Srarr Jor- 
DAN. New and Enlarged Edition. 1i2mo, 287 
pages, $1.50. 

To those who have read and enjoyed the original work this 
will prove almost a new book, and to all new readers it will 
prove a great treat. 

ROS ROSARUII. Dew of the Ever-Living Rose, 
Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens in Many 
Lands. By E. V. B. Gilt Top. Vellum paper. 
In box, $1.50 net. 

A collection of short verses on the rose taken from the litera- 
ture of various nations. Many of the foreign verses are given in 
the original language together with their English translation, 
the whole making a delightful anthology of this queen of flowers. 
ELIZABETHAN SONNET=-CYCLES. Edited 

by MARTHA FooTEe Crow. 12mo, gilt tops, $1.50 

net per volume. 

Vol. I.—PAillis, by THomMas LopGE; ZLicia, by 

GILES FLETCHER, 
Vol. IL.—De#ia, by SAMUEL DANIEL; Diana, by 
HENRY CONSTABLE. 


} 
Many of these sonnet-cycles are varied by madrigals and other | 


forms of lyric verse, and the best demand the attention of all 
lovers of Elizabethan verse. They will be gladly welcomed in 
this modest but goodly and scholarly form. 


THE LIFE OF ROGER SHERTIIAN. 


By LEwIs 
H. Bourztt. Crown 8vo. (/n Press.) 


The valuable services that Sherman rendered are ample cause | 


for national gratitude, and in return for them this timely publi- 
cation will keep his memory green 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY. By Etiza- 
BETH S. KIRKLAND. 12mo0, 475 pages, $1.25. 
Miss Kirkland’s histories are already very favorably known to 


a wide circle of readers, who are ready to welcome this new and 
valuable work. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO.’"S NEW BOOKS. 


| THE SCRAPE THAT JACK BUILT. 





> 


by 
li- 


I 


OTTILige A, LILJENCRANTZ. 

lustrated. $1.25 

This is a wholesome and fascinating story, recounting the jolly 
doings of a happy company of boys and girls. The ambition of 
the girls to assist a deserving family is heartily seconded by the 
boys, and the account of their efforts in this work will be found 
entertaining and stimulating to readers of their own age 
KARINE. A Story of Swedish Love. 

from the German of Wilhelm Jensen. 

Foreign Lands.  6mo, gilt tops, $1.00. 

This latest addition to ‘‘The Tales from Foreign Lands ”’ 
Series is a thrilling tale of the time of Gustave Vasa, and mingles 
delightfully the sweet love story of Karine of Sweden with the 
warlike deeds of that eventful time. 


A FEARLESS INVESTIGATOR. 

I2mo, 353 pages, $1.25. 

In this fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced the 
mysterious and the occult amidst the every-day affairs of a genial 
company. The development of the story is skilful and the lan- 
guage and style delightful. 


OUT OF THE WOODS. A Romance of Camp 
Life. By GroxGre P. FISHER, Jr. 16mo, 270 
pages, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 

This is a fresh and breezy story, recounting the outings, the 

| sorrows, and the love affairs of a jolly and well-assorted camping- 
party. The book fairly breathes of summer and the woods. 

NATIONAL EPICS, By Karte 
12mo. (/a Press.) 

Such a book as this will render valuable service to that large 
class of readers who have literary tastes, but who have not suffi- 
cient leisure from business cares for the indulgence of those tastes 
to the full. It gives an historical and descriptive sketch of each 
of the great epics of various nations, with a short bibliography of 
the same, and with illustrative extracts from the poems themselves. 


| ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES. Edited by R. H. 
CASE. 12mo, uncut edges, 198 pages, $1.75 met. 
This collection of nuptial songs of the 16th and 17th centuries, 


intended primarily for scholars, will be found interesting to the 
general reader. 


MUSA PISCATRIX. 


I2mo, 245 pages. 


Translated 
Zales from 


A Novel. 


sy MILNER RABB. 


Sixty Poems on the Re- 
nowned Art of Angling. Selected and prefaced by 
| JoHN BucHAN. With six full-page etchings. 
I2mo, uncut edges, 134 pages, $1.50 met. 
Some of these poems are humorous, some are pathetic, and all 
have “‘ the fragrance and piquancy of poetry which busies itself 
with things not far removed from the tastes of humankind.”’ 


THE METHOD OF DARWIN. A Study in 
Scientific Method. By FRANK CRAMER. I2mo, 


232 pages, $1.00. 
_ Not to teach Darwinism, but to commend to all thinkers Dar- 
win’s method in the pursuit of knowledge, is the object of this 
| excellent work. 


MISTRESS SPITFIRE. 
author of ‘‘ The Wonderful Wapentake ” ; 
Charles I. was King,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


A crisp and charming story of the times of Cromwell, fully 
equalling if not surpassing in interest the former stories by this 
fascinating writer. 


FROM AVALON, and Other Poems. 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 16mo, $1.00. 
It is a volume full to the brim with restfulness, without dead- 

ness. The piece that gives its own title to the volume is delight- 


fully suggestive, slipping into the mind such thoughts as invite 
the weary soul to gladsome repose 


BLUE AND GOLD. 
8vo, 104 pages, $1.00. 


The poems deserve a most cordial welcome for their sweetness, 
| simplicity, and delicate art.—7he /ndependent, New York. 


By fj. S. FLETCHER, 
‘* When 


sy 


By WILLIAM 5S. Lorpb. 


Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 
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The Century takes its place at the head of periodical literature.—CuicaGo JOURNAL. 


THE CENTURY 


IN 1897. 


b Bos coming year will be one of extraordinary interest for readers 
of THE CE ntuRY. There are to be many novel and timely feat- 
ures and several strong serials. Some of the attractions are: 


CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT, 


BY GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 


REMARKABLE series of papers by the man who was closest to General 
[\ Grant. Pen-pictures of Grant as a man and a soldier, and of campaign life 
and scenes. Full of anecdote and humor, and richly illustrated. Begins in 


November. ‘HUGH WYNNE, 
FREE QUAKER,” 


BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
A Great Romance of the American Revolution. 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 


HIS powerful novel, Dr. Mitchell’s masterpiece, is a strong study of the: 

American Revolution and of Philadelphia society from 1753 to 1783. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette, Benedict Arnold, and André figure in the story, and 
the hero serves on General Washington's staff. -Will begin in November. 


“A ROSE OF YESTERDAY,” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ROMANCE of modern Italy with American characters. One of the most 
[\ charming of all Mr. Crawford's stories. It will begin in November and 
run for six months, and will be followed by another novelette. 


Do not miss THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


It contains a great table of contents, including first chapters of all the above 
serials, and among its attractive articles is one, with striking illustrations, de- 


cribing 
fost ge “Election Day in New York.” 








$4.00 a year. 35 cents a number. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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THE ART INTERCHANGE 


NOW IN ITS NINETEENTH YEAR 


HOME is COMPLETE without this oldest and handsomest household monthly magazine. All 
NO branches of art work and home decoration are carefully covered in a 
practical and thorough manner, every department being under the direction of expert designers and writers of standing. 

Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large full-size de sign supplements and —_— fac 
similes of oil and water-color paintings. Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Trial, three Months, $1.00 
. Single copies, 35 cents—on ‘all news-stands. 


Decorative Art, 
Illustration, iwwvee Saar 
Biographies of Artists ; = 
Sketching, 
Wood-Carving, 
Home Decoration, 
China A naar 
Architectural Plans, © 
Painting (oil and water colors), - 
Pyrography, pe 
Art Criticism, Ne 
Artistic Photography / 

















EMBROIDERY 
Art Notes a and News, PANSIES—WATER-COLOR, Size,8x35 inches, Given with alate Number. Price 50 cents, if sold singly. 
ete., ete. 
Jv NTL DEC. 15 THE FOLLOWING UNUSUAL OFFERS 
a every HARPER reader subscribing for 1897. The full amount SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
of ust be sent direct to us with choice of premium clearly specified, For $1.00 will be sent to every one men‘ioning the November, 1896, 
s to avoid confusion in filling your order HARPER'S 6 attractive numbers of THE AR’ INTERCHANGE, all beau 
, a4 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANG :E for 1897, and will tifully illustrated and full of most valuable information on art matters and 





in addition FREE, six months’ numbers, from ) Dec ember, 1806, | Practical suggestions in all branches of Home De 1, together with 12 








Ficlusive, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. By | ¢sign supplements and 1% superh oil and water pictures. This gen 
taking i & antage of this offer xow you get 18 months, w whk h include our erous offer includes our exquisite companion pictures, Pansies (shown above), 
I a viving » as, and other spec ially attractive numbers, for $4.00— Roses, and Violets, each 8x 35 inches in size, and embraces landscapes, fig- 
Sg g, / ’ age 
with 86 color pictures and $6 design supplements. ures, etc. 
This is an exceptionally liberal offer, and to secure full advantages of it The pictures a/one, at catalogue prices, sell for $3.75. They make beau 


you must lose no time in subscribing. 





Or, if you prefer china designs, instead of above offer, we will send you 
aS a pr um, } =, a che vice collection be 20 sheets, s containing a great 
variety beautiful designs in color for china painting 


tiful subjects for framing, and are admi rably a lapted for copying. 


Order Now before the supply is exhe ed. Every one sending for this 
| offer has the privilege of subscribing for a full year at only 


| 88.00. 








THE MAGNIFICENT STU DY OF PANSIES 


llustrated above) has just been jssued. It is a remarkably perfect work of art, and in art stores would not sell for less than $1 or $2. That every 
one may see THE ART INTERCHANGE, a specimen copy with two supplements and a copy of this beautiful picture will be sent to any address 
for a limited time for only 25 cents, if ordered at once. Interesting and attractively illustrated 32-p. catalogue for 2c. stamp. 


THE ART ALL es 152 West aa St., 


NEW YORK. 
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Do you wire to ere 
rench, German or Spanish 


In Three Months—at Trifling Expense? 


“/ Special Offer For $ 3.50 


Thirty minutes a day 


for 3 months cunneee 00 
k 
youtoapeax ator FOF 30 days only | Regular price-$5. 
We will send one complete set of Books of the «Rosenthal Method 
for Language Study at Home’”’ 
(French, German or Spanish) including Membership in Correspondence School, which 
entitles you to the privilege of consulting the eminent linguist, Dr. Richard S. Rosen- 
thal, author of ‘‘The Meisterschaft System” (now obsolete), and to free correction 
of exercises. 
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LOG The most simple, natural and practical system of language study ever published. 
oe In use in every country of Europe, and enthusiastically endorsed by the leading educa- 
Zag tors of the world. 

SARS Send $3.50, (postal note, express money order, bank draft. or cash in registered letter,) fora 
SI set of books, with membership in Correspondence School, and if upon receipt you are not satis- 


RRS fied, return them and we will promptly refund your money. State language desired. Our 
Sys booklet, ‘ ‘A Revolution in the Study of Foreign Language,” sent free. 
' y 


is~vAq The Dr. Rosenthal Language College, 455 Rookery Bidg., Chicago. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE QUEEN OF FASHION JOURNALS 
Much Enlarged and Improved. The November Number NOW ae 


T's Ma agnificent Album of Brilliant Ce pong F. ashio on Plates, made in Paris, toge ont 


the Gigantic Supplement, gives the new Budgs o Autumn and Winter Fash 
qualled excellence and variety. No | ial wishin g to see the very — st Correct Paris 
Fashions should fail to secure the November part of The Ye mung Ladies’ Journal 
This issue contains the beginning of a New Serial Story. There are also short stories; article 


on Fashion and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, Poetry, Music, a. etc. “All in a white 
cover, beautifully printed in colors. 


Price, 30 Cents; Yearly, $4.00. Including the Extra Christmas Number. 


Of Geaicrs and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, « )NE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 


Subscriptions received for any Peric rdical, Fore eign or Domestic 





A Star Among Newspapers * % x 





wes 


CHICAGO TIMES-HERALD 


CLEAN NEWSY 
INDEPENDENT 


The home newspaper of its own territory 
Covers the field thoroughly. 


The Best Medium 


For Publishers and Literary Announcements. 


154-158 Washington Street 29 Tribune Building 
as nua a ees yn NEW YORK © 












THE “EVERYBODY BOOKS.” 


Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 
EVERYBODY’S POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA. Illustrated. 
EVERYBODY’S WRITING-DESK BOOK. 
EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. 
EVERYBODY’S GUIDE TO /1USIC. Illustrated. 
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THE ART 
AMATEUR 


Established 1879. 


Water Color 


Any one sending NOW to the publishers 
$4.00 for one ix ar’s subscription and men- 
tioning this (HARPER) advt. will receive 


of Admirable Original Paintings in Oil, 


contains 12 Color Plates, suitable for 
copying or framing. 


PORTFOLIO A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul 
de Longpré, Maude Stumm, &c. 


y Bruce Crane, E. Moran, &c. 
Brown, Albert Lynch, é 
F. V. Redmond, &c 
ly b Helena Ma uire. ; 
ponrres’? ~ a Selected Es- Amateur. 


signs in Gold and Wolors. (Ask for 
Special China Painting Circular.) 


from $3 to $4. 


to Beginners in Painting,” giving you the 





“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE.” 


Monthly (size of page, 11 x6). Sumptuously printed and richly illustrated. 
Price, $4.00 a year, including all supplements. Single copies, 55 cents, each 
containing detached Color Plates and extra pages of Ww orking Designs 


Oil Painting 


Pastel, Crayon 
SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1897: PREMIUMS OF EXTRA COLOR STUD- 


Note that the 
FREE, by return mail, the choice of our 7 choice of any one 
portfolios of Exquisite Color Reproductions of these Portfolios 
Water-Colors, and Pastel. Each Portfolio (full of beautiful 
Color Facsimiles 
of Paintings by 
leading Artists) \ 
PORT ~ = 10 B: 12 Landscapes and Marines js offered Free to 


poutFoLio Cz 12 Figure Subjects by J. every 1897 sub- 
scriber in addition 
poRTFOLIO D: = 2 Genre ah ‘Still Life to the Color Stud- 
by Jon e 4 
pour¥oLio E: eS 2 ‘Animal Subjects, chief- 1€S given month- 
ly with The Art 


y 
PORTFOLIO G: 20 China Painting Dee IF PREFERRED, THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
FREE (beginning w ith « any issue) may be had,instead,as a premium. That 
is, for $4.00 you get 15 months’ subscription for the price of 12 months’. 
— To avail yourself of either Offer you must enclose with your $4 this (HAR- 
Any one of these portfolios would cost prr) advertisement. If you choose one of the portfolios, state if you pre- 
fe J. F lower, Anim: al, Landscape, Fi igure, or Cc une painting subjects. 
i 


worries 
$ 00 TRIAL SUBSCRIP TION OFFER. “For ‘one dollar we will send you The Art Amateur for THREE | 
1 es MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supplements, together with the valuable little Manual, ** Hints 
Ie MON of sending ONLY $3 niore to secure any one of ihe Porte ( 
folios mentioned above and the additional NINE MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. . 


Spec imen C opy of THE ART AMATEUR (with C olor Pi: ates and 8 Pages of Working Net nts sent for 25 cents. II- 
lustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Sq., N. Y, 


Illustrating Wood Carving | ‘ Embroidery « 
Pen Drawig Designing > Decoration 
China P'r’'g Tapestry PVZ¢ ¢ ¢ Furnishing 

















THE ODD NUMBER ‘SERIES 


BLACK DIATMONDS. 
With Portrait. $1 50. 

DONA PERFECTA. B. PEREZG 
Portrait. $1 00. 

PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW. Nine Tales 
by LUDOVIC HALEVY. With Portrait. $1 oo. 

DAME CARE. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. 
With Portrait. $1 00. 

TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. By ALEXx- 
ANDER KIELLAND. With Portrait. $1 oo. 

PASTELS IN PROSE. With 150 Illustrations 
by H. W. MCVICKAR. $1 25. 

TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. With 
— and 50 Illustrations by A. E. STERNER. 
I 25. 

MARIA. By JORGE ISAACS. $1 00 

—— GHOSTS. Selected and Translated. 
I 00 

THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR-TREE. By 
GIOVANNI VERGA. $1 00. 


THE ODD NUMBER. Thirteen Tales by GUY 
DE MAUPASSANT. With Portrait. $1 00. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 


GALDOS. With 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The Fudependert. 


NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT for 49 years has been the leading 
religious-literary newspaper of the world. 


It now has new, distinctive, and attractive features, making 
ita 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


worthy of the patronage of thinking, intelligent people. 
Among the Notable Numbers to be printed previous 
to January Ist, are: 
November 12th.—The Lessons of the Election. 
“ 19th.—Book Number. 
ba 26th.—Thanksgiving and Dr. Storrs’s 50th 
Anniversary. 

December 3d.—The Balance of Power in Europe.— 
Why Turkey has not been Dis- 
membered. 

10th.—Holiday Book Number. 

7 17th.—Christmas. 


“ 


A trial subscription will convince those unacquainted 
with it of its superiority. 


Subscription, $3.00 a Year—or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


‘Trial Trip,” One Month, 25¢. Specimen Copies Free. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 












SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 





NEW YORK CIT. 





Miss Spence’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College- Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 

6 West 48th Street. 








The Misses Graham 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Established 1816. New location. 

76 West 72d St., Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 


Academic and College-Preparatory Courses ; 


also home, 


with chaperonage, for young ladies who may wish to avail | 


themselves of New York’s superior advantages in Music, Art, 
League, Literature, etc. 34th year. 
Miss D. and Miss Reep. 32 West 40th St. 





Miss Annie Brown 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, 
Academic, and Musical Departments. Preparation for Col- 
lege. Speci: al Courses. 711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





The Veltin School. 
School for Girls. College Preparation. French Kindergarten. 
ire-proof school building. 
160-162 West 74th Street. 


Boarding a and Day School for Girls. 
Miss MARY MERINGTON, ip 
Miss RUTH MELINCION. 
Oct 1. 181 Lenox eR corner of 119th Street. 





rincipals. 











Miss Chisholm. 


School for Girls. Primary, Advanced, College- Preparatory 
Classes. Kindergarten. Resident Pupils. 15 East 65th Street. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. English and Classi- 

cal School. Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 

ley. Primary Department. Resident pupils. 43 W.47th St. 


The Misses Wreaks. 


Thoroughly Graded School for Girls. 


C —_ *ge- Prepar: aore 
Class. Special students. . 


1 East 74th S 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 

Many years at Mrs. SYLVANUS REED’s School. 

Hlome School for Young Ladies. Music, Art, Languages. 
Private Classes. 135 West 70th Street, Central Park. 


School of the Sisters of the Church. 


tjoarding and Day School for Girls. Kindergarten (reading, 
writing, etc.), primary, secondary, collegiate departments. 
Address SISTER IN CHARGE, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 


St. Mary’s School (Episcopal) 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary. Preparation for College. 

Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 





Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Special Courses. 
6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


The Ruel School. 


11th year. Small classes insure individual attention. French 
and German thoroughly taught; practital training in English; 
full courses in History and Literature. 

College- preparatory class. 

Address MADEMOISELLE RUEL. 





26 East 56th Street. 


Miss M. E. Rayson, B.A. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Preparation. Special students admitted. 





Small Classes. 
176 West 


College 
75th St. 
The Bleoes Moses. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Barnard 
and other colleges. 647 and 649 Madison Avenue. 





Preparatory, | 


| Miss Eleanor I. Keller, Pd. M. 


| for all Colleges. 








The Brackett School for Girls. 


| of the University of the State of New York. 


NEW YORK K CITY ITY (continued). 


New York Collegiate Institute. 
Certificate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wells, Wellesley 
Miss MARY SCHOONMAKER, Principal. 
233 Lenox Avenue. 


Miss Crocker’s School for Girls. 
Primary and Advanced Work. Classes for L ittle Boys. 
69 East 52d Street. 





Miss S. D. Doremus’ 
Boarding School for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue. 





gan Oct. 8th. 
LEARNED. 


Office hows, at to 11.45. 
6 East 54th Street. 


25th year beg 
Miss ELLEN =: 





School for Girls. Preparatory Classes for Boys. 
Languages, Manual ‘Training, Singing (sight-reading), and 
Science in every class. Adjustable seats and desks. Vertical 
Writing. 
11 East 59th Street. 





Private Classes for Girls. 
Limited number in each class. 

College- Preparatory Courses. 
iss M. L. GROUARD, Principal. 


Primary, Academic, and 


46 West 55th S 





Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 


25th year. Primary and Advanced Classes. 
few boarding scholars taken. 


Preparation 
Re-opened 
September 30, 1896. 
Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. 
55 West 47th Street. 





Home Boarding and Day School 1 for Girls. 
College preparation. Superior musical advantages. Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES H. GARDNER. 607 Fifth Avenue. 


Classical School for Girls. 
Epitu H. Grecory, ELIZABETH P. Gr TTY, Principals. 
Resident pupil 2034 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Peebles ont Miss Tengen’ s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 





Daheim Preparatory Institute. Boys, Girts. 
German en re arten. Drill. Colle Re Preparation. 4 board 
ers received. 2 Lexington Ave., bet. 39th and 40th Sts. 





Empire Theatre Dramatic School, and 
Empire Theatre Operatic School. 
Mr. NELSON WHEATCROFT, Director. Private pupils re- 
ceived. Address Empire Theatre, New York City. 





Metropolitan College of Music 
Residence de 
partment. 

DupLey Buck, Pres.; ALBERT Ross Parsons, Principal 
Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal Vocal Dept. Regular 
Course, $200. 19 and 21 E. 14th St. 





NEW YORK, 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


Thoroughly graded from Primary ae ‘ollegiate. 
admits to Colleges for Women. Elective Courses for advanced 
pupils and post-graduates. Special arrangements for those 
desiring the advantages of New York City. Concerts, Lect 
ures, Art Galleries, etc. Half-hour from New York. 

Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 

GARDEN City, Lonc ISLAND. 








Certificate 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK (continued). 





& COLLECES. 


NEW YORK (continued). 





a) ta) 


+ The Chautauqua ¢ 
+ Reading Circle ¢ 


+(e os 








fa\/e] ta) 
ot The French-Greek Year pA 
ef FRANCE IN HISTORY, POLITICS ta) 


AND SOCIAL LIFE, AND THE 

= _ INFLUENCE OF GREEK CIVILIZA- 

e% TION UPON THE WORLD, ARE 4 

> ‘THE CHIEF SUBJECTS FORTHE 
C.L.S. C. COURSE IN 1896-97 


HE unsatisfactory results of ee 

desultory reading are evident 

to every thoughtful person. ns 

| The C.L.S.C. offers a com- 

| prehensive plan which is 

bringing thousands of peo- ob 

e% ple into closer contact with the best things 4 

= of life. The course has a definite aim, and 

e% the student who follows it for four years @ 

Pp * will gain a broader outlook. The require- an 
a 
a 
ob 





= ments arefew. Members may enroll for 
na a single year only. There are no examina- 
¢ tions, and forty thousand graduates prove 
% > ’ 

;, that the plan is practicable for busy peo- 
a ple. Address for patnnye 


aS JOHN H.VINCENT, Dept. 2. Buffalo, N.Y. a 
PretreMretoeMretreds chet ot eh heheh heh & 





St. Austin’s School (J/i/itary). 
Terms, $500. For prospectus,address Rev.C.. E.QUAILE,M.A., 
Head Master. W est NEw BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND. 





Ossining School for Girls. 

Prepares for College. Advanced Courses in Art and Music. 
ALBERT Ross PARSONS, Musical Director. One hour from 
New York. 29th year began September 23. 

Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. SING-SING-ON- HUDSON. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


with separate departments for small boys. 82d year. Ref- 


erences: Hon. JosepH H. CHOATE, HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
L.H.D. For be ay illustrated year book address 
THE PRINCIPALS SING-SING-ON- HUDSON. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
rHE CASTLE. Illustrated c irculars. 
ARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. 


Miss Bulkley’ s School for Girls. 
Miss H. L. BULKLEy, Miss E. PLUMLEY, Principals. 
"Maes TOWN-ON-HwupsSON, 








Riverview Academy. 


61st year. Pr. pares thoroughly fo r Collere, th 
ment Academies, and Business. U Army otic: 
at Riverview by Secretary of War. 

Josern B. Bispzr, A.M., Principal. 


Govern 
4 detailed 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 





St. Agnes School. 


Under the direction of Bishop DoANE. 


27th year. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


ALBANY. 





| Principals, Miss May F. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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Book- auuiian ‘Shorthand, cS 





> 7 
Arithmetic, KI? 
ay ~y Penmanship, ly 
A'S : Business S 
vy Forms, XK! 
cL} LetterWriting. 4 
s Commercial Law, etc. > 
KI and our instruction By Mail. K)) 
“ “\ 
, seCcuRES } 
{ SALARIED { 
ay 
SsSrrieA Tions p 
for Bright Young Men and Women. 
| During odd moments you can secure a practical a 
, business education that will fit you for a success 
} tul business career. | 
i It is the kind of knowledge that pays andthou- J 
\\ sands of young men and we 
4 women in every state iy 
NY will gladly testify that it we 
} is at once the most con- AN 
» venient and inexpensive > 
4 method of securing a él) 
Z business education. > 
{ Trial lesson 10 cents. Ki 
WY «Interesting Catalogue 
| free. It will pay you to Ve. 
write to-day. Address, a 
AY 
Bryant & Stratton College, F 
No. A67 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
iY J PAIPRIPRI ARICA 
ROSAS aS AS Ae WT a" 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 
Healthy location in the foothills of the Catskill Mountains. 


Thorough General Training or Preparation for College 
Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


KINGSTON-ON-HuDSON,. 





Miss Bennett’s School for Girls 
Opened September 23, 1896. An exceptional school with the 
most desirable school features. 20 miles from New York. 
Refers to CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, etc. Apply to the 
BENNETT, Miss ELEANOR W. Rose. 
IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON. 


Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. Lire, RYE. 


Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
The school year began Thursday, September 24, 1896. 
UTICA. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ Home School for Girls. 
and regular courses. Prepares for College and 
travel. Address 
Mrs. Jan GreY Hype, 


Special 
European 


BINGHAMTON. 


We will insert your advertisement 
in a space of this size at the following rates: one time, seven 
dollars and fifty cents; three times, six dollars and seventy 
five cents each insertion; twelve times, five dollars and sixty 
three cents each insertion. 

HARPEK & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 





The 
pupils 
and they 
feel they 


Lakewood 


Thomas 


, 
nal 


secret of Arnold's influence over his 


was pers contact. Boys want sympathy, 


cannot 
have 


he permanently 
AMONG THE PINES. 
Thorough and Attractive. 


P Aim: The development of moral, 
Hei hts intellectual, and physical man- 
hood. Prepares for College, Sci- 


entific Schools, or Business. 
TAMES W. MOREY, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


$600. 


FOURTH YEAR OF 


ScHooL FoR GIRLs. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue. 
Mrs. Henry C. De MILLE, 


“ PAMLICO,” POMPTON. 








Dwight School for Girls. 


8th year. Preparation for College. ; 
Special Courses, 
Miss CREIGHTON, Miss FARRAR. 


ENGLEWOOD, 


Principals: 


Collegiate School for Girls. 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. ENGLEWOOD. 


Miss Towunent’e School for Girls. 
Academic and College-Preparatory Departments. 
Courses. 54 Park Place, 





Special 
NEWARK. 





Bordertown Military Institute. 
Between New York and Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com'd’t. Rev. T. H. LANDon, Principal. BORDENTOWN. 





PENNSYLVANIA. | 


A Thorough French and English em School 
for 21 Girls. Send for circular. 
Mme. H. CLERC, 4313-15 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Marshall’s Preparatory, Collegiate, 
and Finishing School ye opened September 30. Special Music 
Department. 1408 North Broad St., PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Comegys’ and Miss Bell’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls re-opened October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 

Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. 
College Preparatory. 

4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


influenced till they 


| 


The Henry C. De Mille | 








| Cheltenham Military Academy, 


School of Illustration, Drexel Institute. 


For practical training in illustrative art. 
tion of Mr. Howarp PyYLe. 

Opened October 1, 1896. 

REGISTRAR, 


Under the dire 


For circulars, address 


Drexel Institute, PHILADELPHIA. 


Walnut Kent School ont Wellesley Preparatery. 
Re-opened September 23. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and Special Courses. 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princip: al. 
Miss SARA Louise Tracy, Associate. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, 





on the summit of the Chelten Hills; 


} 2 hours from New York, 
te hour from Philadelphia. 


Represented by 30 graduates in 


six le ny colleges and scientific schools. $600; no extras. 
26th yez 
JOHN C. Ru E, Ph.D., Principal. 
OGONTZ. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Opened September 30. Established in 1850. Twenty min- 
utes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir 
cular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES E, BENNETT, SyLvia J. EASTMAN, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P.O. 





Pennsylvania College for Women. 

Fall Term began September 16. Location unexcelled. 
Pleasant home life. Thorough classical and literary courses. 
Music and Art Departments. 


Miss R. J. DEVorgE, President. East End, PittTssuRG. 


Bishopthorpe. 
A Church School for Girls. Regular and College-Prepara 
tory Courses. Superior Instruction in Music, Art, Physical 
Culture. Healthful, picturesque location. oe life. 29th 
year began Wednesday, September 23, 18 
Miss ALBERTA OAKLEY, 3achelor of all Principal. 
SoutH BETHLEHEM. 





Pennsylvania Milita 
Courses with Degrees: Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry 

(B.S.),and Arts (A.B.). Also thorough preparatory instruction. 

CHARLES E, Hyatt, President. CHESTER. 





College. 


Nazareth Hall. 


Moravian Military Academy. Founded 1785. Prepares for 
business or college. Modern equipment, healthful location, 
home care. Term opened September 16, 1896. For circulars, 
address Rev. C. C. LANIvs. 

NAZARETH. 


Moravian 


Seminary , and d College for Women. 
(Founded 174 
For Circulars address J. Max iio D. D. 


BETHLEHEM. 





North Wales Academy and School of Business. 
30th year. Graduates take the highest honors in college. 
The ELLIS SYSTEM of Pa Business. 
S. U. BRUNNER. . Box 41, NortTH WALEs. 





ILLINOIS. 





Chicago Musical College. 
30th V:ar. Music and Dramatic Art. Catalogues mailed free. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Central Music Hall, Cu1caco. 





Miss Jane Hoge McDermitt’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Re-opened soe 23, 1896. 

1050 Evanston Ave., Buena Park, CHICAGO. 


Prepares for college. 





Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 


48th year. 
NOBLE HI Lt, Principal. 


W OopsTOCcK. 


Schools and Colleges continued on next page. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





CONNECTICUT. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School. Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. ; 
A Home and Day School for Girls. The Misses GILMAN 44 miles from N.Y. City. Primary, Academic, and College 
Princ ipals , “” "324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. * | Preparatory Classes. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 


light eymnasem. 25th year. Circulars. NORWALK, 








: Woodside Seminar 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. Re-opened September 2 Y; 1896. 
Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Eighth year began September 29. Address Miss Sara J. Smirn, Principal. 
AMY Mornis HoMANS, Director. 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


HARTFORD. 








en —___— Daily drill in Miss Aiken’s method of Concentrated Atten 
tion and Memory. Prepares for College. 
The Cambridge School, (Mrs.) HARRIET BEECHER SCOVILLE DEVAN, Principal. 
A Select Private School for Girls. Best preparation for Col- STAMFORD. 
lege, many courses not leading to College. Comforts of home. —- —-- — - — — ee ee 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. Upson Seminary. 


CAMBRIDGE. . , ° 
Home School for Boys and Young Men. 27th year. Send 
for pamphlet. 


Home and Day School for Girls. Rev. Henry Upson, Principal. 
“THe Ets.” Miss PorTER, Principal. Certificate admits New Preston, Litchfield Co. 

to Vassar, Wellesley, Smith. Classical, English, Special 

Courses. SPRINGFIELD. Boxwood School for Girls. 


Elective and College Preparatory. Special advantages in 
Art and Music. Separate department for girls under twelve. 
Powder Point School Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD, O_p LyME, 


for Boys. Elementary and advanced Classes. Individual STUDY L A Ww “AT 


teaching. Schol: irships. 
B. Knapp, 5.B. DUXBURY. 
& Systematic and thorough courses taught by be 
able and experienced teachers. 
Splendid opportunity for a legal education. oO 
if Send stamp for full particulars. 


+e 
tories,dining-hall,gymnasium,and infirmary with trained nurse. BS: Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Play-ground and oval unexcelled. 63d year began Sept. 9, = Reaper Block, Chie cago. 

1896. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin. WORCESTER. a 


Miss Chamberlayne’s 
School for Girls. 
253 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
WASHINGTON, D. C. WORLD FAMED 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding and| Agsimilative Memory System. 








Worcester Academy. 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. Buildings 
new, with every modern improvement of school-house, dormi- 


























or ».C,, by electric cars 4 ls Ss es +e 
sen ad (omg: oe, * ee coe aD we Ser es This is the last, most complete and perfect edition, and a 
Mile. LEA M. Bouticny. very great improvement on the old system. 
P.O. StaTION E, WASHINGTON, Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
ee —— Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six books 
toone. Handsomely bound, with portrait and autograph. 
Washington College for Young Ladies. ior home Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Pros ects pow 
accommodations and opportunities for social culture. Charm testimonialssent FREE. Address, A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth 


ing location. Buildings in a beautiful park of ten acres and Ave., New York, or ir 200 Regent St., London, England. 
overlook the Capitol, other Government buildings, and good 
portions of the city. F. MENEFEE, President. J. ROBERT 
GOULD, Secretary. 3d and T Streets, N. E., WASHINGTON. 














The works of Sir E. Burne Jones, 
| Wattsand Rossetti in Platinotype, 
iby Fred. Hollyer, London, England. 

a free. American agents, 
WILLIS & CLEMENTS, 
51624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 











OHIO. ‘ rs for School, 
iii ieee , ~ PLAYS? eh gots “Catalogue free 
MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Established 1856. T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il 


The H. Thane Miller School for Girls. “SPEAKER S- 
Language, Literature, History, Music, and Art. Elective 4 quienes FREE. 
courses in study. Preparation for foreign travel. Address Wirt, Rose St., N.Y. 

Mrs. H. THANE MILLER, DIALOGUE S— 


CINCINNATI. 


Soianeibuaiemeets . , Parties for MEDITERRANEAN, 
ORIENT ALGERIA, TUNISIA, 
RIVIERA, 


ITALY, 




















_KENTUCKY. EGYPT, HOLY LAND, etc., sail in November, January 
Sclenc — saab a eee tine Fe ~ oe he Also Spring and Summer Tours to EUROPE 
ci : nequallec rrangements. Superior Escort. Pro rammes 
ence Hill. Fe at FREE, Steamship and Circular Railway Tickets. 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The oldest Established © 
school for women in the South. Teachers are graduates of stablished 1879. 


the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommodations first- P 
class in every particular. _ = A. DE POT TER, 
W. T. Poynter, SHELBYVILLE. 1466 B’way (Cor. 42d St.), NEW YORK. a 
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+ is antiseptic,and keeps away 
Packer’ S Tar Soap many of the skin troubles 
ondainen —-—.—.—--e—4 to which little children are 

i ible. It is the best soap we know of for washing babies.’ 
— New England Medical Monthbty. 


62 sé2_shzsbz_s0z OZ 





“For | - + Packer’s Tar Soap is prefer- 
“For Baby’s S Bath | , able to all others. In removing 
——»—»—-— scurf or dandruff from the baby’s 

wa in relieving the itching and irritation caused by chafing, it 
is beyond compare. No mother who has ever used it for her 
babies would willingly do without it.”— Cradle and Nursery. 





PACKER’S TAR SOAP is 
B pure, antiseptic, soothing & 
and delightfully refreshing. 


All Druggists, or THE PACKER MFG. CO., 83 Fulton St., New-York. 
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THE YOUNG PRINCE OF WALES 





WHEN 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 
WAS IN AMERICA 
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DANCING WITH AMERICAN GIRLS 


fede 
ORES 


43% 
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TIME when young women nearly lost their 
senses in a frenzy of romantic excitement; 
when an entire church congregation forgot itself and 
stood on the cushions of the pews, and when balls, 
dinners, fétes and illuminations ruled the day. It 
is a wonderful story as Stephen Fiske, who was 
with the young Prince during his entire American 
visit, has told it for THe Lapres’ Home JourRNAL’s 


series of ‘Great Personal Events,’’ which begins 


in its current (November) number. 
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THE MOST MARVELOUS SCENE OF ENTHUSIASM EVER W:iTNESSED IN NEW YORK 


- 


WHEN 
KOSSUTH RODE UP 
BROADWAY 


eae 500,000 people lined Broadway, and 
ev bl 


ery available place on sidewalk, doorstep, 





presented a black mass 


Lom 


packed with human beings, the wonderful enthu- 


siasm culm 






ing in one scene which stands even 
to-day as the most marvelous scene of enthusiastic 
tumult ever witnessed in America. Parke Godwin, 


who saw it all 





has graphically portrayed the scenes 


for THE Laprigs’ Home Journav’s series of “Great 


S 





Personal Events,’’ which begins in its current 
g 


(November) number. 

















WHEN 
MR. BEECHER SOLD SLAVES 
IN PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
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BEECHER SELLING THE BEAUTIFUL SLAVE GIRL, 








Siw most wonderfully thrilling event in the his- 

tory of any church, when men and women 
became almost hysterical with excitement, and 
threw their watches, rings and jewels on the 
platform and in the collection baskets. Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher has described the scene with 
striking fidelity for THe Laptes’ Home 


commanding series of “Great Personal Events,” 


which begins in its current (November) issue. 


SARAH 
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JENNY LIND’s TRIUMPHANT ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK CITY 


WHEN 
JENNY LIND SANG 
IN CASTLE GARDEN 


HE scenes cf unparalleled enthusiasm, when 
people almost went music-mad and hundreds 
listened to the great songstress in row-boats 
are described by Hon. A. Oakey Hall, an eye- 
witness to the marvelous concert, in the current 
(November) issue of THe Lapies’ Home JOuRNAL, 
as the first of that magazine’s serfes of absorbing 


descriptions of “Great Personal Events.” 


For Only One Dollar The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, containing this wonderful series 
of articles, will be sent for an Entire cs 
Year, Postage Free, by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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WELL PREPARED!! NUTRITIOUS! MW EASILY DIGESTED! !—The World’s Columbian Commission. 


iM SERIALGRA NUM 
MEER "OO yD UM 


D3. 

IS EE. pure He - QO! to all delicate conditions 

unsweetened and is the food of the digestive organs. 
It is therefore THE SAFEST FOOD in the SICK-ROOM for 


INVALIDS x aNnp * CONVALESCENTS 


Very often being the ONLY F¢ FOOD the stomach can retain, 


It is an UNRIVALLED Sood for 
NURSING - MOTHERS, INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN 
and a delicious, WHOLESOME article of diet for 


DYSPEPTIC, DELICATE, INFIRM and AGED PERSONS. 


The IMPERIAL GRANUM is sold by DRUGGISTS | eveiptitian, ‘Si John Carle & Sons, New York. 




















































For Body and Brain, 


SINCE 30 YEARS ALL EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
RECOMMEND 


VIN MARIANI 


The original French Coca Wine; most 
popularly used tonic-stimulant in Hospitals, 
Public and Religious Institutions everywhere. 


Nourishes Fortifies Refreshes 


SSS 
Strengthens entire system; most AGREEABLE, 
EFFECTIVE and LASTING Renovator of 
the Vital Forces. 


To Avoin Errors. 





PLease Osserve BorTLe AND LABEL, 
at Drua, GROCERY AND Wine DEALERS. 





Every test, strictly on its owr merits, 
will prove its exceptional reputation. 


PALATABLE AS CHOICEST OLD WINES. 
illustrated Book Sent Free, address : 


moz-<Z00 rr-t rv-ae 














MARIAN! & CO , NEW YORK 


NovemBer, 1896.—No. 558. 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD ¢ 
*.! ~pwirnour OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER % 
Counterfeit tsstame NINETY-EIGHT YEARS. + # 
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COPYRIGHTED 

























Punctilious People 
do all their writing on 


WHITING=— , 


papers, because they know that their correspondence will then be beyond criticism. 
All first-class stationers sell these papers. Their styles are always correct. 
‘* Wedding Etiquette” mailed for a stamp. 








WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
Holyoke. ins Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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YOURS FOR 


HEALTH, WEALTH AND A GOOD BREAKFAST. 


Quaker Oats 





“It Maketh a Merry Heart.” 
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= LIGHT <= } 


How many men understand what life insurance really is? Not very 
many, certainly. Most of them look on it as an expense. It is really a saving. 
Every time a man pays 
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> —s money for life insurance | 
. —_ je “a _ he is saving something. 
. ‘\,__ It doesn’t make any dif- 


! ference whether he pays 
: Ja $3,000 a year 
ag} Lee or ten cents 
| = a week. He 
: ! —_ is doing the 
XX same thing. 
“Ss - i Every man 
, j has the desire 
' { toleave some- 
' thing to his 
family when 
he dies. He 
may want to 
leave a great 
deal or only a 
little bit. If he 
puts money in 
a bank, it is 
largely for 
this purpose. 
In the bank 
it isn’t as sure to go to the 
eo || one to whom he wishes it 
to go. Life Insurance is 
payable to the one named 
in the policy. No one else can touch 
it. It cannot be tied up in an estate. 
It is paid directly and quickly to the one 
you want it paid to. 
There are all sorts of life insurance policies, but those that are best for 
a man of moderate means are the ones issued by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 
If you care to know how to get the most and the best insurance for 
your money, and how to pay for it in any way that is convenient to you, 
write for our booklets ‘* K.”’ 
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Prudential Insurance Co. 
+0f America... 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 2 HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


Copyright 1596. —Bater- Whitman Company, . ¥. 
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“ MAXIMUS.” 


There are no more accurate 
timepieces made, whatever the 
price, than the “Azverside”’ 
movements made by the Amer- 
ican Waltham Watch Company. 


The “Riverside Maximus’’ 


is the most highly and artisti- 
cally finished movement it is 
possible to make. By the use 
of Diamonds and very high 
colored Rubies in the jewels, 
very elaborate polish on the 
steel parts, the use of gold in 
various parts of the works and 
extremely delicate decoration of 
the nickel plates, the first cost 
of the regular ‘“‘ Riverside’’ move- 
ment is greatly increased. The 
pleasure of owning so perfect 
and artistic a watch amply com- 
pensates the wearer for the 
necessarily higher price. 


For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 


Standard 
trade-marks :— 


“1847 Rocers Bros.” 


_—— 
on spoons, knives, forks, etc. 


On GD, coffee pots, 
tea sets, a and 
salad dishes, 6b. large 
& 
tureens, omer articles. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Meriden 
‘Britannia 
Company 


Meriden, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Cripplegate Buildings, E.C., London 


Largest stlver-plate manufacturers 
in the world. 

















Catalogue 


will be of great value to 
youinmakingselections 
for Christmas. It is the 
largest, finest, and most 
eomplete China and 
Glass Catalogue ever 
issued. Over 200 pages 
of illustrations. Send 
now, that ample time 
may be had for any 
inquiries you wish to 
make. 

“* Prices eo-queter, less 

than elsewhe 


Ask for No. cs 














PAY YOUR DEBTS 


in foreign countries with 
CHEQUE 
BANK 
CHEQUES. 





You carry them as a traveller, or 
| You send them as a remittance, or 


You send them to friends, 


They are the best for your purpose ° 
Because they are so neneituite. 


They are cashed, not in one spot, but 


In Every Country in the World. 


Not only by Agents, but by ° 
Shops, Hotels, Banks, ie etc. 


Send for circular which tells all about them, 





Issued by the agency of 


‘United States Cheque Bank, Lta., 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 
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«*«The Handsome Hunts.” 


Bicycle Saddle, in well 
balanced construction 
is unexcelled ; matchless 
in fit, matching every 
movement of the cycler. 





Dealers can now fill orders promptly 
for the Hunt Hygienic Saddle, the 
sustained success among saddles in 
1896,or sent by us for $4,prepaid. Say 
if Lady’s or Man’s model is wanted. 




















Insist on a Hunt with your new wheel. 
Our New Catalog for the asking. 


HUNT MFG. CO., Y*Qigg®® 


--» Choose it for Christmas... 





) 


DOOOO 














SADDLES ARE 
STANDARD °97 Model, Ladies’ Pad Saddle 


Entirely unlike other pad saddles, perfect 





If eight years of growth result- 


. : ; in fit and finish—retaining form and grace. 
ing in the largest bicycle saddle 











\ factory in the world do not mean a ® 
: successful article, what does? We have had the widest, longest experience ® 
i of any makers, and know how to fashion saddles that fit the body. ® 
Old riders know this. ® 





They know, too, no saddle is easy until set on a wheel in the right way. 
Experiment; get the right height and tilt, the right location on the seat-post. 


No saddle is so easy as a Garford rightly used. You will have no use 
for a cushioned, awkward, shifting, shapeless bicycle “seat”? when you 
understand the Garford saddle. Our booklet free to any address. 


Insist on having a Garford with your new wheel. 


GARFORD MFG. CO. iissiaiiisietcnc | ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Strawberry Emery, 
No, 100, 30 cts. 





Strawberry Emery, 
full size, No. 119, 
35 cts. 


1406. Pocket Magnifying-Glass $2.25. 


Tens ........ 


SILVER NOVELTIES 
For your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


MAIL ORDERS are our special feature. We send any 












Wax, to match, full 
size, No. 120, 
40 cts 


All illustrations are 
actual size 


wrticle 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and guarantee its safe ar- 

rival. If it fails to please we refund the money. 
These illustrations are actual size. Every piece has 
the STERLING stamp. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE “J,” 100 pages 
of beautiful illustrations ‘of everything new in 
Sterling Silver. Our articles are artistic in de- 
sign, well made, and sold at the lowest possible 

pri e. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., 


SILVERS/IITHS, 
First Church Bullding, 
Estab. 1868. SALEM, MASS. 


For other articles see our advertisements in 
November Century, Cosmopolitan, McClure’ s. 
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MARGUERITE 2 

SCISSORS. rn 

bad 

Our special idea for nel 

Scissors. Can be used — 
without detaching from 

chain. 


No. 1543. Embroidery 
Scissors, with Chain, 


$2.00. 


No. 1545. Embroidery 
Scissors, without Chain, 
$1.50. 


No. 1550. Sheath to 
match, as shown, 
75 cts. additional 


1962. New Heart-Shape Salve 
Box, cut glass, $1.00. 





ZAALZAAATZ 





ADAMS & WESTLAKE, 


AMERICAN 
1 BRASS BEDSTEADS 
ate the standard and are unequalled in ealy 
of material, manner of construction and beauty 
of finish. The tubing is all brass and not iron 
lined. Iron Beds also. 
| Catalogue mailed on request. : 


R&R RRD 


] The ADAMS & WESTLAKE COMPANY 
1 130 Ontario Street, 


PrIPrervrer 


ol 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS IN GOLD AND SILVER. 


Send for our beautiful 1897 Catalogue, containing hundreds of illustrations of the latest productions 
in Gold and Silver F ate ess Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Novelties, etc. We are now perfectly 
equipped in our mail-order department. Any article promptly sent on receipt of price, and at our risk. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO.,17 Union Square, New York. ®*tablishea 























844. 





















3 4 5 6 
6 new 14-K Gold Scarf or Lace Pins, $1.00 each. 
No. 1, Variegated Gold Wreath. No.2, Roman Knot. No. 3, Set with Pearls. 
No. 4, Chased Knot. No.5, Knot with Pearl. No. 6, Set with Pearls. 








Solid 14-K Gold Brooch, 
very rich and stylish, 
$5.00. 








Solid 14-K Gold 
Links, $5.00. 





Shakespeare 
Silver Page- 
Cutter and 
Book- Mark, 

75¢. 





| Silver Necessaire Set, complete, 
$6.50, including Ribbon Separately, 
prices are as follows: Scissors, $1.00; 
Glove Mender, $1.00; Thimble-case, 
$1.75; Needle-case, $1.00; Emery, 40c. ; 

ax, 40C. These pieces are illus- 
trated one-half size. 


** Perfection’’ Self- Heating 
‘ . i ; m Curling Iron. Light, neat, 
— mer tae: a compact, always ready, 
, gee hag = « “puns 

, lS De e eavi at wit 
ts oy SALES Cr i 68 Cc 29) v Sterling Bese Be.os.{ Full 
- directions in box witb 


h pair. 
Gentlemen’s Pocket Comb, Sterling Silver, ie We chased, $1.50. ne se 
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| AP ee. 


The Christmas 
Present 


For Everybody 


Beautiful to see 
Useful for its service 


Wx 
4 — 
So om 


ph 


Desirable and valued as a present by 
all. Guaranteed to give satisfaction, or 
money refunded. 
for it— 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


or send to us for the Handsomest Foun- 
tain Pen Catalogue ever published. Just 
issued. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


155 and 157 Broadway, New York 
(11, 96.) 
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Mention Harper’s. 











STERLING SILVER DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Every article shown is of Sterling Silver or Solid Gold, 
well made, and of good weight. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Money will be returned if not satisfactory. No. i, File, 45 cts. ; Ho x, 
same handle, 40 cts. No.5, Pin or Needle Case, 55 cts. No.7 7, Kn 
8Q cts. No. 9, Pipe Cleaner, $1.25. * No. 10, Quill Toothpic k Holdes’ 
45 cts. No. 11, Heart Brooch, 35 cts.; solid gold, $2.00. No. 13, Scart 
or Stick Pin, 20 cts.; solid gold, $1.00. No. 193, Tie Holder, 30 cts 
No. 579, Embroide ry Scissors (finest Steel), $1. 00; curved manicure 
$1.10. No.£ 591, Cigar Cutter, $1.50. No. 996, Solid Gold L inks, $4. 00. 
No. 1038, Key Ring, 50 cts. No. 1388, Pocket Comb, 75 cts = 
for Catalogue C, Sterling Novelties, T able W are, and Solid Gold 
BaiRD-NorTH Co., Gold and Silver Smiths, Salem, Mass., Dept. D. 





Ask your stationer 
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you go shopping, ask to take a 
peep at a package of the latest 
odors — Violette Impérialte and 
Bouquet Carmen Sylva. The 
contents will be founu even more 
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of the case. They make pretty 
birthday or wedding presents. 

Our one hundred years’ repu- 
tation in Europe proves that “ we 
know how.”’ 





| If you with to try , the m, 

and your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us 12 
cents in stamps and we will 
| forw ard a small sample. 





J. G. MOUSON & CO. 
London, 


N.Y. 


Paris, Frankfort. 


Office, 22 Washington Place. 
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A DESIRABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT Ch ? 66 Gorbam 9 


IN STERLING SILVER 





—! 


Indicates instantly and accurately the 
requisite amount of postage — in 
cents — required for letters, books, 
newspapers, circulars, and merchan- 


dise. For foreign postage it indi- 





cates the weight in half-ounces, to 


the limit of one pound. 


For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


THE ‘*‘GORHAM’’ POSTAL SCALE, No. 20. ILVERSMITHS 
In Sterling Silver. Actual Size. Patents Pending. s MI 
Varranted absolutely accurate. 


Price, $10.00. Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 
errs a ' * Imitation is the sincerest flat: ry.” 


Unscrupulous imitations of ‘he 





genuine Johann Maria Farina 
to Breakfast Cologne are being offered by dealers. 
that is quickly responded 
to is the fragrance arising 
from a smoking cup of 


: 
Whitman’s } 
Instantaneous ¢ 
Chocolate. : 

: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


| Compare this signature 








‘Doo tiebebteet deink of with the label on the bottle you have 


served to callers, it is 
incomparably delicious. 
Made in an_ instant. 
Perfectly pure. 

Put up in 1 lb. and % 
Ib. tins. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


or the bottle you buy. See that they 


are identical in wording, even if sim- 





ilar in appearance. 


Genuine Johann Maria Farina Cologne 
has been made continuously ‘* Gegenuber 
(opposite) dem Julichs-Platz,’’ Cologne, 
Germany, since 1709, and has become the 
most famous perfume in the world. Bottled 
in seven sizes—all bearing the above label. 
Don’t be deceived. Pamphlets free of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, sole agents for United States. 
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No. 5008—Lemon Server, #1.15. Gold Tines, $1.35. 


No. 302. Confection Server, Gilt Bowl, $1.40. This is 
the finest piece of Silver ever sold for the money; if not, 
we will refund the money. 





These articles are 
warranted Sterling 
Silver, 925-1000 fine. 
Sent post paid on receipt of 
price. We will refund money if 
any of these articles fail to please. 











No. 249. Silver Brooch, 
Send for the 1807 60 cents. 


JEWEL CATALOGUE 


With all the newest things in Table Silver 
and Silver Novelties of every kind. You 
can’t afford to do your Christmas buying 
without this popular catalogue. 


F.W.SIM&60,, Troy, IY 


MANUPACTURING .. . 
We buy Old Gets. Jewelers and Silversmiths. ** "3; 2° °™ 


23 cents, 


Sterling Silver 


FOR TOILET, DESK, AND TABLE 


Send for our large illustrated catalogue 
of Sterling - Silver Novelties, Toilet, 
and Table ware,etc. It contains 100 
pages of illustrations of other articles 
equally low in price. [tis the most com 
plete catalogue extant,and illustrates 
the newest productions in solid Silver 
suitable for Holiday, Wedding, and 
Birthday Gifts. Free to any address. 





-_ 





No. 1758. 







Mail orders receive prompt and careful 
attention. Allarticles are sent prepaid, 
We guarantee their safe delivery 


J. S. BAIRD, 


: ee1.%5 SILVERSMITH, 
This Sterling-Silver Nail Polisher sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of $1.75. > iM ms 
The illustration is actual size. It is well made sad anlchet, and the price is very low. e will refund 4 Paddock Blec ks =. 
the money if it fails to please. Watertown, N. Y. 





bb 55 Only perfect 
Collar and Cuff 
Button made. 


END VIEW. : _ Z b END VIEW 
Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear 





or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silver, 
and rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


eee eee CCC C TCC UTC CT CCC. .C CC... YY YY nu 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 














] EA DING DEALERS IN BRASS AND IRON | Crescent Bicycles invariably give satisfaction. Western 
4 Bedsteads. Messrs. OLIVER BROS., Lockport, N Y. | Wheel Works, Chicago and New York. Send for catalog. 
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~ SPAULDING & Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
PARIS CHICAGO 
36 Ave. de |’Opera. State and Jackson Sts. 


OUR FALL IMPORTATIONS 


Old English and Dutch Silver, so much in vogue—a carefully as- 
sorted collection in rare and artistic designs. 

Nancy Glass, from the well known manufacturers, Gallé, and 
Daum—a choice selection of their best productions; some pieces are 








richly mounted in Sterling Silver, in designs following closely those of the 
glass, producing a most beautiful and striking effect. 
Novelties in all departments, both costly and inexpensive. 


Goods sent on approval to responsible people, 
Our new ‘Suggestion Book” mailed free. 








Spaulding & Co., State and Jackson Sts., Chicago. 


A | PRETTY a 3000 a oa 
HOLIDAY GIFT ™ 


is one of our Sterling- 
Silver Mounted 


Salts Rottles 


made with a heavy em- 
bossed top and a richly cut 
glass bottle. 

Ask your jeweler to show 
you this article, which is for 
sale by the trade generally. 

f he does not have it in 
stock, the manufacturers 
will send it by mail at the 
following prices: 


No. 10, Size 72¢ in. long, $6.00 


PE RPESESSSSOSOSSSSSSOSESS SSS SSS: 





eee SESE SSESESE SES SS SSS SESS SS 


“ “ 1y ‘“ 
20,“ 6 5.50 
“ 0 “ hi , “ 4.50 + _ These Solid Silver Link Cuff This Genuine Diamond Scarf- 
3 ’ /2 . + Buttons, 20 patterns, worth soc., Pin, containing 11 diamonds, worth 
“ “ 1 “ * only 25e, $15, only 10. 
40,“ 4¢ 3.75 | # 


We select the above items as exemplifying the 
+ thousands of bargains in our new magnificent il- 
: lustrated 100-page catalogue for Xmas, ’96. Not 
* an ordinary price-list, but a work of art. Mailed 
+ Free. All goods guaranteed, and money cheer- 
+ fully refunded if not satisfactory. 


which is a guarantee of the | ¢ fe HARRIS &z CO 
finest quality and work- | . *y 


manship. 


When purchasing Solid 
Silver ware look for this 


(oR eR ESSE SSSSES SES CSREES SS 


TRADE MABKB 





(Established 20 years) 


eee e3 


THE MAUSER MANUFACTURING CO., |: Jewelers and Silversmiths, 


| 
SILVERSMITHS, 1? 7th & D A SHIN D.c.! 
14 East 15th St., New York. Reem Ve oe Gs 
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Dorflinger's American 


&: 


Sag 2 s* 
FIIQIABDI 








Cut Glass. 
Cigar Jar 


All Glass—Air Tight. 
To hold 50 Cigars. 
PLAIN. - © -> >- $2.25 
LIKE ILLUSTRATION 4.50 
RICHLY CUT - -_ 10.50 








Also made in sizes for 
Cigarettes, Tobacco 
and Bon-Bons. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
915 Broapway, 
Near 27st St. NEW YORK. 








Chocolate 


LOWNEY’S fhoclat 


“Name on Every Piece.” 


Delicious assortment of Chocolate Nougatines, Pra- 


lines, Almonds, Rose Creams, Violet Creams, etc. 


SAMPLE PACKAGE, 10c. IN STAMPS, 


If you wish a pound or more and your dealer will not supply 
you, we te 8 send, on rec -, wof price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 2-Ib. 
box, $1.20; 3-lb. box, $1.80; 5-lb. box, $3.00. Delivered free 


in the l nited States. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
90 Pearl St., Boston. 
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CONFECTIONS! 
Assorted to Suit Your Taste. 
We will send our W, S. T. B. Bon-Bons and Choco- 
lates, express prepaid, anywhere in the United States 
east of Rocky Mountains. 


4-LB.BOX FOR - - $1. rs 
9" “ ri ae at 
“ “ ‘“ a” " et 


All hand-made and absolutely pure. Honey nougat, 
chocolates, nut candies, French bon-bons, etc., etc., 
in an endless number of varieties. We manufacture 
everything in the line of confections that we offer for 
sale, and guarantee our goods fully equal in rich qual- 
ity, pleasing variety, and ‘‘style” to any sold else- 
where at any price. 
Send express or P.O. money order ov N.Y. draft to 


| ARMSTRONG & CO.,501 Adams St., Toledo, 0. 
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The Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
the highest award of the century, 


given 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 


Examples of this ware are most appre- 
ciated as gifts because it has reputation 


as well as intrinsic value. 


Without this 
trade-mark 


no piece is 
genuine 





The rich, full tone of the Vose Piano has proven such an attrac- 
tion to the great musicians of the day, that it requires no great 
stretch of the imagination to fancy the spirit of the great com- 
poser Liszt enjoying its wonderful harmonies. 

Would you know the beauties of the Vose tone, call at one of 
the agencies for these pianos, or, better, make it a lasting pleasure 
by placing one in your own home 

Sold on monthly payments and delivered, freight prepaid, at 
your house. For catalogue and further information address 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. , 174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO. 


Wm. McKinley, President. 
A revelation in roc. music. We are originators of the finest edition of sheet 





music ever offered to Teachers and Music-loving People. Musically cor- | 


rect, elegant printing, finest plate paper, rooo pieces in cat alogue. A sam- 


ple copy will convince you of its superiority to all other editio ms. Classic, | 
| for illustrated catalogue (free) and full information. 


Standard, and Popular Music. Atrial order will secure your patronage. 
Send ten cents, and state which you prefer, vocal, piano, mandolin, and 


guitar. Catalogue ¥ ree. 
achers are using our music 


McKINLEY music C0. 307- 309 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


GUITARS - BANJOS - MANDOLINS - VIOLINS 
on two days trial at wholesale prices. 
Write for 50 per ct. discount factory price list 
Musical Inst. Mfg. Co., 27 4 Wabash J Avenue, Ch icago, in 


Travelers Cheques of the American .E xpress Co. 
More Available, Economic al, and Secure than Letters of Credit. 








82 Guaranteed Sect urities. Safe as a Savings Bank. Send for 
information. A.S. BROWNELL, Pres., 100 B’way, N. Y. 
Paper Clippings bought Ss all kinds, and acquaint 


ances names, $35 a thou- sand Particulars for 
stamp. News Clipping Co., Dep’t. E. F., 304 W. 139th St., N. Y 
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MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


The following illustrated sheets 
will be mailed free on request: 


“One Hundred Scarf and Bonnet Pins.” 
“Fifty Brooch Pins.” 

“Sterling Silver Toilet Set” (25 pieces.) 
THEODORE A. KOHN & SON, 
JEWELERS, 

56 West 23d Street, 


KNABE 





PIAN 


KUGEN D’ALBERT: From fullest conviction I declare them 
to be the best Instruments of America. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW: I declare them ¢he absolutely best 
in America. 

ALFRED GRUNFELD: I consider them the dest Instruments 
of our Times. 

P, TSCHAIKOVSKY: Combines with great Volume of Tone 
a rare sympathetic and noble Tone Color and perfect action. 





BALTIMORE: 22 & 24 E. Baltimore St.; NEW YORK: 
148 Fifth Ave.; WASHINGTON: 1422 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N. W.; CHICAGO: Lyon & Healy, Sole Agents, Wabash Ave. 
and Adams St. 


IVERS & POND PIANOS 


We send them on trial at our risk and expense anywhere 
in the United States where no dealer sells them. Easy time 
payments if desired. Old instruments taken in exchange. Send 





IVERS & — PIANO CO., 
114 Boylston St., - Boston, Mass. 


GvEREIT 





If not JIAN sale by local dealer, wri 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 
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Ke Protect You 


t ~ (ft) oy a 
Jibbey Chass CG F 
Cut this 


TRADE=-MARK 


Ss they manulacture 


\ 
The Verdict of the Fairs 


were awarded 


THE LIBBE\ 


rOLEDO, OHIO 


GLASS CO. 























Ask for the New Kalamazoo 
YY Duplicate Whist 
Tray. 


The Newest and Best of All. 
Simplest to Operate. .... 


Cards easily inserted, securely held, easily removed. 
Small and neat in appearance. Always ready. 


Never out of order. 


Ask your Stationer for 


The Kalamazoo IDEAL Whist Tray, 


Or Send Direct to 


Ihling Bros. & Everard, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


235, 237, 239 E. Main St. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
















is is Sngine. 
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Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme ,,, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 


Leslie's Weekly,’ 
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BICYCLE CURVE VS. COLLAR BEND, 


Wear The Right Shapes 


The K 3 Lecett” Brand 


AND YOU’LL NEVER HAVE 
“COLLAR BEND.” 


Your Dealer Will 
Supply You. 





Cluett, Coon &% Co. 





























WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. Factories: Troy, N. Y. 
rm - 
1 g ex 
On wlerderdes 


Garter 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED. ) 
PLLC Zw RIS 


Wearing some garters 
is as uncomfortable as 
wearing none. Either 
discomfort will be obvi- 
ated if you wear the 
Brighton Silk Garters. 
Neatest looking, easiest 
fitting, most comfort- 
able wearing. The web 
is finest silk elastic and 
the clasp is fat. Your 
furnisher has them in 
the fashionable colors at 
25¢. a pair. 

Or will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 

431 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PAPAS ATA ATA TAYAYAYAYAYAD. 





TIVOLI-STANDARD 
UNDERWEAR 


Always growing in favor for 40 years, and 


now acknowledged the best and most luxur- 












ious underwear made for men, women and 
children, and sold at a sensible price 3 vt vt 
MADE IN HIGHEST GRADES OF 
Natural Undyed Wool 
Austrahan Lambs Wool 


Australian Wool Saxony Wool 
Medicated Scarlet Wool India Cashmere 


ROOT’S 
+4 VASE | 
STANDARD 
UNDERWEAR 


Ask your dealer for Root’s make, and look 
for this trade-mark on each garment. 


Real Camels Hair 
Liama Wool 







KEEL KKK KEE 
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Your Kitchen Maid, 


whether competent or incompetent, 
Silver—do it easier 
brilliancy, 


ean clean your 
» quie sker, giving it the silversmith’s 


51s0o™ 


for her, and the Silver, because it 
never scratches, never wears’ It’s unlike any other 
silver polish. Ask your grocer for it. 
Trial quantity of us for the asking. Box post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sore Proprietors, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It’s best for you, 





Lace 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Attention 
attractive assortment of these 


Decorated 
Table Linens 


is invited to our unusually 
beautiful 








goods (in all useful sizes), and particularly 
to the Round Cloths for Circular-top Tables 
which we have, 36, 45, 54,72, 90, and 108 
inches in Diameter. These have an inner 
circular border of Lace which lies on the 
table, and a deep Lace trimming all around. 
They are made from fine- quality plain 
Satin Damask, and the Lace used ts of the 
beavy hand-made Russian style. 





Our new illustrated catalogue, which gives 
Jull information regarding these and 
other fine Linens, MAILED FREE. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 








“THE LINEN STORE.” 








New Fancy Work Book 


for 1896, Just out. Gives explicit instructions for 
embroidering tea cloths, centerpieces and doilies 
in all the latest and most 
ing Rose, Jewel, Delft, Wild Flower and Fruit 
patterns. It telis just what shades of silk to use 
for each design, as wellas complete directions for 
working. Also, rules for knitting Baby’s Shirt 
and Cap and crocheting Baby’s Bonnet. 96 
ae pred 60 illustrations. Sent to any address 
or 6 cents in stamps. Mention “for 1896 Florence 
Home Needlework.” 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 24 Bridge St.,Florence,Mass. 


opular designs, imclud- 





Other Laraps may r ble it in 
ny of the genuine. Therefore insist on seei 
same 7 buy. None uine —— it. If your 
r %-page Art Etalogu 





THE NEW ROCHESTER LAMP 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD FOR LIGHT OR HEAT. 
but lie a imitations, lack the peculia? 


ealer cannot or will not supply you, send 
ERAL DISCOUNT. e 





W ROCHESTER stamp on the 


CUGUGCUEEEGERORCReee cette 





TUIS LAMP,No. 862-14, standing 26 ins 








main 


high to top of chimney, 6 
e base , 


sent anywhere, securely 
packed, on receipt of 

We have 3,000 other Lamps ranging in — 
from 75c.to 3165, to suit any purse or purpose. 


a Ne. 20 PARLOR UE ATES 
heat a room 15x15 comfortabl 
= ‘anon 


Odor. Sent anywhere 


on receipt of ......+.- 
Without tue ring shown in cut, 95.50. A 
smaller size, but Jarge enough for a room 
10 x 12—$4.00. 


inches sana at 
center of Cry yx and trim- 

in Brizht Gold t finish, ay with 
handsomely decorated 8-in. globe as shown, 


Neat and attrective in 


Perfect me Ne 











ADDRESS DEPT. H. 


We make no charge for packing, but do not prepay transportation charges. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York City. 
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The Shawknit Stockings 


Containing No Bunchesand No Perceptible Seams,constructed in 


accordance with the shape of the Human Foot, and knitted from 
the Best of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Tongest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse,Fine and Extra-Fine (half-hose),in solid colors and mixtures, 
for Men and Youths; Super-Stout (hose)in Black,for Boysand Gir is. 


@ Look for Waw#xéon the toe. 


Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers. 
Descriptive Price- e 
ff io any Gppticat. Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 
=e e @ @ © 8 8 222820022 


“THERE ARE OTHERS!” 


Bet our new patents give ws a | : WRIGHTS 7% f 
NON «=P 


UNDERGARMENT 
































THATDE MARKS 


for 
LADIES AND MEN | 
that is . 
Perfect in Fit 
and 


Satisfactory in Results 





we If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
If your dealer does not keep them, send stamp to us for | %* anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 











atalogue, giving i ati ith sz 2S aterial. 3% dealer showing you these goods, for we are sure i} 
catalogue, giving full information, with samples of materia wie you wall nonaak it ae otae Uiber © taehed tile mate. ‘ 
THE HOLM ES co mt or sale by all live retailers. aH 
“ me Wright’s Health Underwear Co. 4 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 49 TEMPLE PLACE, ‘ BOSTON Mw nn ze ; 
FACTORY, 109 KINGSTON STREET, Be EE EEE EEE EELS peeeeceese se: SAE ros i 








Why Pay 25cG 


when we can 


Gollar Guff 


any man ‘OG AND aie for 1 OG 
° only 


52 styles to select from. Guaranteed 4 Ply Linen. 

The best Dollar White Shirt, all styles for 75c. 

Largest exclusive Men’s Furnishing Goods Establish- 
ment in Chicago. Headquarters for First Class Goods at 
Popular Prices. Ladies’ Collars a Specialty. 


GOOD LUGK STORE. 
169-171 S. Clark Street, CAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Mailing charges must accompany orders—12c - oes 
collars; 8c per % doz; 15c per doz. cuffs; 10c per % 
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Fashion is not everything--- 
but it’s something. 


OR the lady who wishes a smart 
looking walking boot— 


OR the lady who wishes a snug, 
warm, comfortable winter shoe. 


UR Woman's Cushion Sole Shoe 
(see illustration) will give perfect 
satisfaction. 


The Alfred Dolge 
Felt Shoes and Slippers 


made in a great number of styles, are the ideal foot 








| 
| 


: 
: 








a) SPS A 


covering for winter. 


which we send free. 


an interesting booklet, “On a Felt Footing,” 


They are fully described in 





Dull kangaroo top, foot of plump, 
bright dongola, cushion sole con- 


REDE ERLE Rh EE EE BE REE OE BBB BBD PGA GOGO OE RDB EO 
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EIR 


ce “Kenwood” 


(FLEECE LINED) 
Steamer 
Rug. . 


Cut well down the front, it 
slips on and off more easily 
than a coat. Equipped with 
special fasteners. No bu 
tons. No strings 

A gp eee r omfort: able, 


"ERP ESSESSESSESLSSSCSSSS SS SS 





) artistic garment, and a thor 
" zh protection against cold 
+ lraughts. Requires no 
* wcking in,"’ and the wind 





cannot disarran ge it. 

Makes travelling a luxury 
in the coldest weather. It is 
just the thing for driving, and 
is the handiest and warmest 











wee ee 


TRADE-MARE sisting of sole and inner sole of 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 119 and 123 West 23d St., New York City, felt sewed onto leather sole. All 
widths and sizes. Price, $5. 
sehr the the ttt ten tan tilt ttt ttt tet nt tte tet A tet tnrntindtin tie tiatiatintl 





= $) Shoe. 


Trade-Mark. 
door wear in winter. Send for 
J. P. TWADDELL, 


Heavy tan-colored leather 

W ater-tight and ver 

catalogue. 

1210-1212 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ee JANUARY 1ST, 1897, 
For $2 WILL MAM TO ANY ADORESS IN 
THE Sveo STATES, THE FOLLOWING 
One CELesraTeo Premier Macneric Razor, Fury 
CONCAVED, HIGHLY MAGNETIZED, OF HIGH TEMPER, 
REQUIRES NO HONING 


Se 


Se 
} a . 
| 
One Lance Tust Primer SHAVING CREAM, FORMING A 
zi THICK. CREAMY LATHER, AROMATIC; CLEANSES ANO 
ee SOFTENS THE SKIN, = 50 


Save THe Time WASTES AND MONEY SPENT IN BARBER 
AL 


$2.50 


ee mere 


” 


SHOPS AND GET A BETTER SHAVE IN FIVE MINUTES 
47 YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Tre W. BincHam Co., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
JOSBERS OF 
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THE KENWOOD ILLS, ALBANY,N.Y. 


for our Garden Calendar of 184 pages. 


logue of Bulbs ready Sept. rst, free. 


Cata- 


> wrap imaginable for all out- five CUuTLEeY. HARDWARE. SUPPLIES, 

. door use. Invalids use it in — — 

Bes ‘a the house, on the = pi = = . - ; 20th Edition, postpaid, for 25c. (or stamps). 

ee ee. THE H U MAN HAIR, 

" Golf and Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remey. 

- By Prof. HARLEY PARKE R, F.R.A.S 

« | A.H. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philads ai Pa. 

. Mountain * Every one should re ad this little hook.” Athenaeum. 

* 

; fare | STRETCHERS some: ne og 

" eld Somerville, New Jersey. 

" (Fleece Lined | TO PREVENT SHR J 

% Is an ideal garment for all | OF SHIRTS, DRAWERS AND TS 

* Outing wear, and more grace- end for Circular 

> ful and warmer than other — 

« apes. Is elegant in appear- keep their color and 

* ance, and complete in tailor- Priestley’ Ss s Black Dress Goods ood appearance to the 

* ing and finish. Made of fleece- last thread. To be obtained in Nevelties andl plain fabrics at the 

» lined waterproof wool, in at- leading Dry-Goods Houses. 

" The genuine have the name (B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) on the selvedge. 

* les of materi- es — a 

* al and illustrated circular of ’ Seeds, Plants, and Bulbs are everywhere 

* Ra c ampens Bom. — reer S known as the best. Send six cents postage 
‘ 


oe FSR ESEREREESSESSSSES SE SSSR ASES ESS SESE SSS Xe | 
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Henry A. Dresr, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















REAT SPECIAL SALE 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30. 


That the American people are quick to recognize genuine merit and to manifest their appreciation by hearty response, is 
amply shown by the present flood of orders for the splendid new and richly illustrated edition of our great Standard Dice 
tionary and Encyclopedia of all the World’s Knowledge. From all parts of the country come urgent requests to 
extend the limit of our Great Special Offer, and, in order that none may be disappointed, we have decided to make an 
extension to Nevember 30. This extremely liberal offer is made for the sole purpose of advertising our superb work of 
general reference. We cannot hope to make money by it, for the low prices, on such very easy terms, barely pay for paper. 
printing and binding, saying nothing of the original outlay of ever $750,000.00 for the work of editors, artists and 
engravers; but the immense amount of talk created will help to make known and po that greatest of all modern and 
entirely up-to-the-times household reference libraries, the 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 36 this truly marvellous work will be furnished any reader of this announcement on receipt of 
only $1.00 in cash and the remainder in small monthly payments amounting to about five centsa day. After Nevember 30 
prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—$42.00 to $70.00 a set, to binding. 

This Superb New Edition 


Revised to June 1, 1896, contains 
thousands of the newer words not 
found in any other reference book 
on earth, including the very latest 
co! of 1896, such as “Roentgen 
rays,””*‘aseptolin,” “vitascope,’’‘ski- 
agraph,” “‘fluoroscope,"’ etc. It is the 
only up-to-date dictionary, the most 
practical encyclopedia, and also a 


Genuine Triumph of Art! 


with its magnificent array of chro- 
matic plates in 17 COLORS, doz- 
ens of single- and double-page en- 
gravings in delicate monotone, and 
3000 artistic text illustrations, 


100 EDITORS 

and thousands of special contributors 
from all over the globe have de- 
voted their best talents to the prepa- 
ration of this marvelous condensa- 
tion of all the world’s knowledge. 
Look at the list! The great 
Prof. Huxley on zoology and 
physiology: Prof. Richard A. 

roctor, astronomy; Sir John 
Stainer, music; Hunter, Morris, 
Estoclet, Herrtage, Williams—the 
: most brilliant educators of the nine- 
J AS teenth century. 














Four massive volumes, each 9in. wide, 11 4-2 in. 
long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, 16,300 columns 


i WE CHALLENGE 
of clear type matter, 3,000 illustrations, 250,000 words de- 


Jined, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. Weight, about 40 lbs COMPARISON WITH 
THIS HANDSOME BOOK-CASE FREE OF CHARGE. ALL THE WORLD. 


MORE THAN $750,000 REQUIRED TO PRODUCE THIS WORK. 


IT IS THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word is exhaustively 
treated as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation, and various meanings. 

!T 1S A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zoology, geology, art, music, physics, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, mechanics, theology, biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopedic subjects tersely treated by the 
master minds of our generation. 

IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper from plates never before on press, durably 
bound, and containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for any reference work. 

IT 1S BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it is the latest and most complete, containing nearly 
twice a8 many words as are in the largest “unabridged,” and treating 20,000 more encyclopeedic subjects than are covered by 
other cyclopzedias costing from $50 to $200. There is no other publication in its class. 


TWO EXPERT OPINIONS—-THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. H. Parkhurst.—‘‘The Encyclopedic “Scientific American,”” New York.—‘“It forms in 
Dictionary is a library condensed into four volumes; a ton of | itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic 
diffusiveness reduced to forty pounds of quintessence, and, | ambitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or 
withal, as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in contents.” | apprentice just making a beginning.” 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, peve.) csnpiet’.PRred Giatss, ana vther illustrations, Peome™ 


THIS GREAT BARGAIN, —Send $1.00, and theentire four handsome volumes, bound in cloth, will 

be forwarded. Every month thereafter send $1.50 fort welve months, making a total payment of $19.00 (regu- 

lar price of this style $42.00). If Half-Russia style is desired, the monthly payments are $2.00 until $25.00 is 
his f 


aid (regular price of t! style $52.50) full Sheep style is wanted, monthly payments are $2.50 until $31.00 is paid (regular price of this style $60.00). 

he first payment in any case ls only One Dollar. To anyone wishing to pay all cash we allow a discount of ten per cent., and furnish the book- 
ease free of charge; otherwise, the book-case is $1.50, which must be paid im advance. This allowance is practically cost of keeping the account if purchased 
on monthly payment plan. We always recommend the Half-Ruasia binding as the most serviceable. (When ordering, be sure to mention 
style of binding wanted). Understand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00, which gives you the use of them for a year 
while paying the remainder at the rate of only a few cents aday. All freight or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. That you 
Will be entirely satisfied is shown by our willingness to send you a valuable set of books upon parmentof only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any 
Newspaper, or any Commercial Agency in Philadelphia. ACENTS WANTED. [Mention this paper.) 


Books Cuaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days. 


























SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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,HARPER’S 


80 ROYAL oC TAVO VOLS — oe ae kK 18, 000. P, AGES. | 3. 


750 FULI 
AND VIGNETTE 
AUTHORS 


OVER PAGE 
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PORTRAITS OF 





WEEKLY 


ANNOUNCES A MOST FAVORABLE OFFER 

MADE BY THE HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB TO 

SUBSCRIBERS IN CONNECTION WITH THAT 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK 


A LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
LITERATURE 


A comprehensive survey of all writers, speakers, 
and thinkers, ancient and modern, witl their 
master productions, and with hundreds of 
elaborate essays on great authors and 
great books by leading literary 
critics of this country and Europe. 


Editor-in-Chief 
CHARLES DUDLEY 
Associate Editors 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE 
GEORGE H. WARNER 
Assisted by 
AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Selected from 
YALE, HARVARD, COLUMBIA, AND 
LEADING UNIVERSITIES 


magnificent work is alike 
purposes of 


EDUCATION, ENTERTAINMENT, 
REFERENCE 


The critical essays alone, which have been prepared 


WARNER 


This valuable for 








aati 


by nearly 300 le: ading writers in this country and Eu- 
rope, are So contributions to contempors airy 
literature by those qualified to speak with the very 
highest authority, and are worth much more than the 
entire cost of the -” volumes. 


DR. fl Y M AN ABBOTT writes on “‘ HENRY WARD BEECHER”; PAUL BOURGET on“ FLAUBERT”; 
A FEW WRITERS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD on “GEORGE ELIOT”; DR. ANDRI W_D. WHITE on “ERASMUS”; 
PROF. WILLARD FISKE on “ SCANDINAVIAN I ITERATURE”; REV. F. W. FARRAR on “ THE 
THE ESSAYS. WITH NEW TESTAMENT”; PROF. GEORGE E. WOODBERRY on “ MATTHEW ARNOLD”; DR. HER- 
’ MANN GRIMM on “GOETHE”: ANDREW LANG on “ ALEXANDRE DUMAS” (pére et fils); DR. 
J. P. MAHAFFY on “SOPHOCLES”; PROF. P. ASQ ALE VILLARI on “MACHIAVELLI”; DR, 
SUBJECTS TREATED BIRKBECK HILL on “DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON’ CHARLES ELIOT NORTON on “ DANTE”; 
HENRY JAMES on “ LOWELL”; W. D. HOWEL L S on “ TOLSTOI,” Etc., Etc. 


Much might well be expected of such a splendid array of able editors, judicious advisers, and brilliant writers, 
and the public is confidently assured that no work on literature of like plan, scope, importance, and mz agnitude, has 


ever before been attempted. 


Two volumes are now ready, and advance orders will be received through Harper’s Weekly Club at a 
great reduction from the subscription price for the completed work, and on easy monthly payments. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


THE LIBRARY is now incourse of publication; 
and the others will follow, 
two to four at a time, at brief intervals. 
During this period of publication only, 
THE 
HARPER’s WEEKLY CLUB will furnish 
the Library to its members at an average of less than half the 


TO HARPER’S 
WEEKLY : : 
CLUB ONLY : 


two volumes are ready 


and in order to introduce the work, 


regular subscription price, and on easy terms of payment. 


PRICES 


7 gular Price Price toMembers Total Amount 


Cloth Edition, $3. 00, $1.60, $42.00 
Quarter Russia, 3.50, 1.90, 48.00 
Half Morocco, 4.00, 2.20, 54-00 
Full ‘* (Extra), 5.50, 3-20, 69.00 


Greatly Reduced to Harper’s 
Weekly Club [embers, as follows : 





the first 
from 


Pom As? 
LIMITED : : 
TIME ONLY 


How to Order the Library 


On receipt of $3, which includes 
membership fee, your name will be 
enrolled for whichever edition you 
select, and the volumes already is- 
sued will be sent you at once—the 
others to follow at brief intervals. 
Owing to the extremely low price 
at which the work is supplied to 
members, the cost of delivery must 
be paid by the purchaser. Since 
the initial payment is only $3 in 
any case, be sure to state which 
edition you desire. 
recommend the 


In order to secure the 
benefit of this great re- 
duction it is only nec- 


essary to join the Har- We especially 


Half - Morocco 


+ a Ww _—, Clu > style, which is rich, handsome, 
embership ce $2, and will last a lifetime—important 
which includes 6 mos. considerations in a work for perma- 
subscription to Har- nent possession and study. Bal- 
per’s Weekly. ance on set arranged in monthly 











Full particulars regarding other distinctive and useful features not detailed 
here, such as the system of general indexes and cross-references, the Biographical 
Dictionary of Authors, the Synopses of the Plots and Descriptions of Characters 
of all important Novels, Dramas, and other works, together with sample pages and 
work, will be furnished on application. Address 


HRARPER’sS WEEE LY 


Manager. 


Cc. L. BOWMAN, 





payments so small that subscribers 
will hardly feel the outlay. 








Headquarters, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


specimen engravings from the 


CcLuwUS 
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BANNER. 


OIL 


FREIGHT 
PA!) 
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Comfort for Cool Days. 


Will heat a room from 15 to 20 feet 
square perfectly in the most severe 
weather. Our patent double drum gives 
twice the radiation of any oi) heater 
made. Indicator shows exact amount 
of oil in fount. Burns till oil is 
exhausted. Outside ratchet controls 
flame perfectly. Handsomely made 
and the most powerful oi) heater 
ever offered for the price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. When 
not kept by dealers, wil! send, freight 
paid, on receipt of $6. Our book of 

Points on stoves and lamps free. 


The PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 
New York—Boston—Chicago 





2 ft. 6 in. high. 


VJ 
No Chimney 
to Break. 





Factories: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


Poe ee tees eeee 


: 








SEASONABLE 





OUR BROUGHAMS, 
DEMI-BROUGHAMS, 
VICTORIAS, 
CABRIOLETS, 
ROCKA WA Y-COUPES, 
SPYDERS, 
And a complete series of seasonable vehicles, are 
receiving the approval of the most critical. 


If not convenient to call, we will be glad to furnish 
information by correspondence. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CoO., 
83 & 85 Summer Street, Boston. 
FERDINAND -F. FRENCH, Manager. 
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Gas and Electric Fixtures. 

Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets. 

Grille Work and Railings, 
Brass and Wrought Iron. 

Art Metal Goods, Tabies, 

Figures, Vases,Candelabras,etc. 
B. & H. Oil Heaters. 








Perfect Construction and Superior 
Finish commend our productions to 
all purchasers. 

Leading dealers everywhere wil] 
supply our goods. Correspondence 
from Architects solicited. 


Our Little Book mailed upon application. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York, Boston, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA: 

















GLORIOUS NOVEMBER, 


then winter’s 
snows — then 
sleigh-rides — 
and here’s 
where we can 

interest you 
Our line of 
late styles in 
one, two, and 
three seated 
sleighs was 
—~ never so thor- 
oughly up-to- 
Arctoabon dariueg cee Sigh date as now— 
style, finish, 

proportion, and price are all attractive. Catalogue free. 





WATERLOO WAGON CO., Ltd., 
WATERLOO, N. Y. 











we sell 


Superior 
Phzetons 


at much 
lower prices 


than any other firm in the a - explained in 
our Art Catalogue. Send for 


The above cut illustrates one of our +m styles. A low 
priced Phaeton, with beauty, grace and strength. Can be 
fitted (if desired) with ball- bearing axles and rubber tires. 


ie Phezton Co., Columbus, O. 
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SEE VY VY wm a 
Mail us the TRADE-MARKS cut from the FRONT fj 

and BACK of ONE package DUNHAISI’S SHRED CO- 
COANUT (any size) accompanied by 20 cts. in stamps, 
and we will send, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, a handsome 12-inch one-dollar thermometer, | 
like this cut, with no advertising marks, and WAR- | 
RANTED to be ACCURATE and RELIABLE. | 





$100 THERMOMETERS FREE 
for 30 days 
to Consumers of 





The package must be bought from a retail grocer, 
and his name mentioned ; also describe how you used 
the cocoanut, and state whether you have used it 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT. [eee 


the purpose of ascertaining the greatest possible number of ways of using Dunham’s Cocoanut. 
Dunham's is the original ‘‘ shred’’ cocoanut. 12,000,000 packages are sold annually by 400,000 
retail grocers, in 10, 20 and 40 ct. packages only. | 
Address Premium Dep’t, Dunham Manufacturing Co., 5, 7 & 9 James Slip, New York, N. Y. | 
hl hh hl nl i Ri Ri i Bie ti i i, tin the, Da 


THE MARLBOROUGH 
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= Any one who possesses 
@ moderate capital and 
can make money in any locality by giv- } 
ing entertainments an illustrating lec. 


lenty of push 





tures with a McAllister Magic Lantern 
or Stereopticon. 
There is a constant demand for this 


REVERSIBLE SWING BACK 
RISING AND SWING FRONT 


class of entertainment by churches, 5x 7%, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and 
schools, societies, lecturers and amuse- Two Double Holders, 60. ¢ F Fre 
ment bureaus. | $x 10, without lens and shutter, Bag TORS Jor are 
A 250 page book that tells all about | 6% x 84, 45 Illustrated 
| 4 . pan Booklet. 
McALLISTER’S 5x7, 35. 

Catalogue, containing all requisites for photography, mailed 

MAGIC LANTERNS Raeecan 
We recommend Climax Dry Plates to amateurs ; they are 

and STEREOPTICONS quick and reliable. 

—how to run them, how to give exhibi- The INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., now ready. Price, 


75 cents ; postage, 15 cents. 


E.& H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York 


tions—with ee. lists of views and 
accessories, mailed for the asking. 
T. H. McALLISTER, 49 Nassau &t., N. Y¥. 
76 Washington &t., Ohi 

















New Things 
Photographic 


all come to ourstore. Some sell 
slowly, others quickly, but visitors 
can here see everything old and 
new and buy at lowest market 
prices for cash. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East lith St. 






5. 


The sun makes short work of 

poor paint. The paints that 

wear and hold color longest and cover most are 
PATTON’S isc PAINTS 
Purity, color and durability guaranteed. 

Price $1.50 agallon. Freight paid to any R. R. station east of 














i 
i 
‘ 
{ 
— | 











= 
Mv m B’way) Denver. ‘How to Increase the Size of your House with Paint 
(Five doors from E Ay | mailed free. 18 combinations < — house coloring free from 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The | agents, or send us four 2-cent 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 JAS. PATTON 0-3 , Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
handsome photographic illustrations. | prayer Paste form), same quality. 
1 
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It is none “too early to talk about 


Christmas Christmas Gifts, as you will want time 


e to send for photographs, or catalogue, 
Furniture. which we mail FREE. Our immense 
stock of Writing and Music Cabinets, 

Writing Cabinet; Indak Easy Chairs, in leather or soft goods, Lounges, etc., ; 


and imitation Mahogany. 


Weil finished. Partition fore STP acti . cast - : : =e 
for stationery, including O11€TS unusual attractions, giving the widest possible 


drawer, 37 in. high, 14 in. ‘ S ~$3 ° . 5 aes 
deep 23in. wide’ $5.00 TANge for selection, and at the lowest prices. 


Nothing adds more to the cheer of the merry-making than an 


ATTRACTIVE FIRE-PLACE. 2x32! 


y 
substantial, (an be set at four 
les. Corduroy cushions, hair 


our Mantels, Grates, ing fe Hla dan 
Tile, Gas Logs, Andirons, Brass 


eo 
Fire Sets are of latest de- 
signs. Catalogue FREE. 


Prices 3. quoted on all goods cither f. 0. b. at 
+ or at your depot. 


ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 




















CAPITAL, $1. ,000,060.00. 









































ENGLISH- MADE 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads 


Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, New designs embodying exclusive style, 


Brass and Iron Bedsteads, high finish, and fine workmanship. 

: - ‘ Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
Down Quilts, Cushions, ete. | white Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
lron Bedsteads. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on applica- 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., tion. 
264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., | HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
NEW YORK. 16 East 15th Street, NEW. YORK. 


. Sole Agents for Fisher Brown Co., Birmingham, Eng. ' ENGLAND: London and Birmingham. 
ft 





Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Harper's Magazine. 
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The mind of the buyer is the goal of 
the advertisement. The eye and the ear 
have ever been its main-traveled roads, 
In olden time they received equal recogni- 
tion and use—the cryer went his rounds, 
while the poster stuck to its post—but 
the advent of the printing press made a 
great change and gave the eye route 
precedence for evermore. 

After the peculiar advantages of News- 
paper Advertising have been recognized, 
the next thing is to see that they are 
realized by the best possible use of the 
papers. The accumulated results of 
twenty-seven years of hard and varied 
work in this line are available here for 
newspaper and magazine advertisers, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Philadelphia, 
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BEST INVES TMENT 
ON EARTH!! 








They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
| any other product of 
human ingenuity. 
Te SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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A What is the 4 
Number of : 
Your Winchester ? 
desires information as to the present possession 

of certain guns of its manufacture, 

o 


Model 1873 Rifle. 


466,455. 

483,357. 

Single-Shot Rifle. Shot-Gun, Lever Action. 
65,555. 48,666. 

69,603. 54,707. 

68,432. 57,916. 

Model 1876 Model 1886 Model 1890 
Rifle. Rifle. Rifle. 
63,515. 67,918. 21. 
60,947. 85,519. 30,700. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
The WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
numbered as follows: 


62,006. 99,999. 32,402. otal 

Model 1892 Rifle. Model 1894 Rifle. Shot-Gun, Model 1893. . 
- 765. 105. ‘2,100. 4 

36,912. 2,116. 7,511. ‘ 
50,311. 5,600. 22,362. 

To any person, not a dealer, furnishing satisfactory evi- % 

dence before January 1, 1897, of his possession of any one ¥ 

of the said guns, with the original numbers thereon, un- 

changed and undefaced, the sum of $10.00 will be paid 

by this Company. As evidence, the possessor may be asked to give a full description of the 

finish of the gun, or requested to send the gun to the Company’s works at New Haven. In 

the latter case, all express charges will be borne by the Company. Any party claiming the 

above sum must comply with either or both of these conditions, as may be required. When 

any payment as above has been made, the offer as to such gun will no han ye Open. 


Send your name and address on a postal-card, and we will send you our 128-page Illustrated Catalogue, Free. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., = Winchester Ave., New Haven, Ct. 


Don’t buy a Victor 


if you want a bicycle that will be in the re- 
pair shop most of the time. 









Don’t coast on a Victor 
unless you are prepared to go fast. 





(The wheel that costs more to build than any other.) 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


New York. Boston. Detroit. Denver. 
San Francisco. Portland, Ore. 











Ltt aaaag 
“Just hear dem bells a ringing, > 

dey’s ringing everywhere.” * 
The Chimes of Normandy could not > 
excel in sweetness and purity of tone » 


: THE 
: Hew Departure” 
BICYCLE BELLS > 
The standard of excellence the wide 4 
world over. In 16 different styles 
© and prices. Alldealerssellthem. >? 
Tree New Departure Bell;Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
evuvuVv¥V¥VuEVUVY 
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IT 'S,THE ONLY NON-PUNCTURABLE RESILIENT 
TIRE 


The Dean No=Puncture Tire 


87 E. Randolph Street, 25 Warren Street, 
CHICAGO. | NEW YORK. 
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‘ Weight, 
5 oye “4 HAPPY © 
MAN IS HE 
WHO RIDES A} 


STODDER TIRE.” : 


SSE RESSSEESESSESESRSLEESS CEES EES SESS SS 


Every tire guaranteed for One Year. 
® single Tube, Puncture Proof, Light, Durable, Resilient, 
* and Speedy. No Steel Wire. No Leather Strips. 


STODDER PUNCTURELESS TIRE _£0., 
" ,ENERAL OFFICE--54 Wa woh: ats Ne ‘ 
x —- ES 1003 Arch Street, Ph iladelphiz ot6 ". a et, North 
* ashington, D.C.; & chy ‘Stre et, Chicago, a 
pig Mi be at Str et, Cincinnati, oO. 


Eee SSSR ESS ESELL ES ES SEES SE Ses ee eee s © 3 ae 








CHAS. J. STEBBINS, 103 Reade St., N. Y., 


Metropolitan Agent. 
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xJ-NICoLET 


fam ous Tick bide’ 


= STEDLING BICYCLE 


‘BUILT LIKE. A ' WATCH 


SEND STAMF 2 SOUVENIR SHOWING DIFFERENT TRICKS 


+ TO ADVE RTISING DEPARTMENT 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS: 


274-278 WABASH AVE.= CHICAGO. 











ANY TIRE MAN 


—— ~ CAN TELLYOU THAT 


~_HARTTORD 


~ AINGLE 


‘a 


TUBE 

TIRES 
STANDARD an 
ORIGINAL “4 





»\ speed of HARTFORD 

¥| TiRES. You should 

THE HARTFORD RUBBER jah ae a 
WORKS CO —IEIT'S A MARTFORD 

‘HARTFORD CONN TIRE IT’S RIGHT.” 
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(ct Santa Fe Rout 


Will be resumed on November 4, 1896, and thereafter will be operated semi-weekly, 
leaving CHICAGO every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 6:00 P.M., arriving 
LOS ANGELES at 6:00 P. M. on the Third Day out, and San Diego the same evening. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN 
Consisting only of 
PULLMAN SLEEPERS, DINING=-CAR 


.-- AND... 


BUFFET SMOKING=-CAR. 








rrr 








The most expeditious, most interesting, most comfortable, most economical and 


‘most popular California route is the SANTA FE. Fully illustrated descriptive 


literature mailed free on application. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, General yeneral Passenger A Agent, CHICAGO. 
BEAUTIFUL PINK ‘CROCIDOLITE, >| THE GLEN SPRINGS, 


mounted in scarf or stick pins, of rolled gold WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
—price 30 cents postpaid. Pink Crocid- 
varity of Tigereye, with A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest, under the 





lite is a rar 
= ~ Medical management of experienced Physicians. 


ne same curious sheen and lustre. This 
sample ‘pin is sold so cheap because w NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS, 


sample pin is sold so cheap because we 


\ a the capettaaity ca wate yoo eS — FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, AND NERVOUS DISEASES. 

the Gems, Curios, Indian Trinkets, an Size and Shape . 4 

Minerals we have. Always address CARBONATED NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS. 
THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO., Denver, Colo. ( The Nauheim treatment) for chronic diseases of the Heart. 


All approved forms of Mocrensreay and Electricity, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 


VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS, —— 








epresents the universe. It : 
The Universum Ciock ro gt yt revolving especiall y efficacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty con- 
round its axis, the time at the point passing the sun, and the peo pe FN ena a, Nervous diseases and Chronic 


stare in the heavens in thelr proper position. Climate mild, dry, and equable. No Malaria. No Hay-fever. 


Che Northern Hemi here Clock shows ata Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Sixty acres 
sp glance the of Private Park,Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, &c. 

time in every place between the North Pole and Equator. All the Appointments of a First-class Hotel. 

No Insane or other objectionable cases received. Send for 


Universum Clock Co., 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ancient, Book. 
M. E. LEFFINGWE LL, } Manager, Watkins, N. Y. 


CATLAIFORNIA. 


P AR" Pelee a will leave New York in November and frequently thereafter for California. The tickets provide for all travelling 
and hotel expenses for the outward and return trips, all rz ailroad tickets for the side trips in California, with privilege of re- 
duced rates at the hotels in that State, and give the passenger entire freedom of movement. Special Vestibuled 
Trains with Dining-Cars. Choice of routes. 
Other tours in season to Europe, Hawaii, Japan, China, Round the World, Mexico, Florida, etc. 
Railroad and Steamship tickets at lowest rates to all parts of the world. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 3t East i4th Street, cor. Union Square, West, New York. 

















Three Dollars 


FOR A PAIR OF 


+] 7 . 
Lady’s High Bicycle Boots 
Fine black kid—flexible sewn. A finely made and 
comfortable boot that is a remarkable value. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price and 25c. for postage. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Send for Catalogue. 


CTA Sp |. P. TWADDELL, 1210-12 Market St.. Phila. 





Dr SANCIOMPSONS PYEWATER im 









fofficted witt 


SORE EYES 















é = MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES fromN.Y- 
ce as.) SUNNY OCEAN YOYAGES for WINTER MONTHS 


Tickets to all Winter Resorts in Florida, Texas, Col- 
»rado, Me xico, California, Hot Springs, Ark. Our 64-p. 
ok, * WINTER EXCURSIONS,” mailed free 


C. Hi. Maliory & Co., Pier 20, E.R., N.Y. 
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Games 


They are Played im a Million Homes! 
Highest Award, World’s Columbian Exposition. 


THE WIDE WORLD and a Journey Round It. 


route upon which 
the Game is 
played illustrates 
localities al! over 
the world. Al 
sorts of advent- 





ures and experi- 
ences. Absorb- 
ing, handsome. 
Ask your deal- 





«“ Waterloo.” 


“The Prisoner of Zenda” ana 


Exciting, handsome games of unusual merit. Each, $1.25. 


PARKER BROTHERS, wasseu.s.a. 













THESE PEOPLE are playing the laughable, exciting, 
NEW GAME— 


“Pillow-Dex” 


Ridiculous amusement! very! But & ts the geen 
ect hit of the season, and You wil till you cry over it! 


Many ings and many friends will be made by it, 

Don’t let the Pi Pillow- Dex Dex balloon fall on your, side lime [ 

Se ee 0 at Se oe copeeaete! © w-Dex” 
fun young or or a small part ore lange past 

If it were not so wo weal aut oben i tar Ge os 

over two ly other games. 


The Jolliest of Fun. It’s imexpensive too. 
Price, 25 cents and 50 cents. 


(Mailed by us on receipt of price.) 


Our Iustrated chien for two-cent stamp. 
Ask your dealer for the PARKER GAMES. 





WE a ALL! 


Necktie Electric Lights -..-- 10 
Edison Electric Motors. -...-- 1.00 
Battery Fan Motors.......--- 5.00 
Sewing-Machine Motors. . - -- - 5.00 
$8 Medical Batteries. ........- 3.95 
Indaction Coils. ............- 1.75 
Electric Bells, fimest...-.... -- 30 
Dry Batteries, best.....-...--- 20 
Discount to Dealers. 


Our Bicycle Electric Light is the 
best thing that ever happened. 
Catalogues free. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 




















F. A. 0. ScHWARZ 
is T oy Bazar #: 


42 E. 14th St. 
New York 


Unparalleled 
assortment of 


TOYS 
DOLLS 
GAMES 


Etc., of every de- 
scription, cognpris- 
ing many interest- 
ing Novelties. 
Personal selection 
abroad and Direct 
Importations en - 
— us to offer the 

test European 
Specialties in our we 
line at most rea- 
sonable prices. 

Send for Wustrated 

= Cataioees Retail Only. 

Store tore on I - pty = 4 
Tone & Brooklyn. 
eeeeeeoe 
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SZ Days::2%.. 
en lie / 4 Days: | 


CHICAGO, 


yas UNION SACHC ' 











ANDINORT/7- whom M tan f INE | 
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Louble brawn (hicago::’ 
SAN FRANCISCO North- | 
NG EIS. Weslern | 
Railway. — 
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PRINCIPAL. EASTERN AGENCIES: - 
I VORK Omer CHICAGO 
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Wishing for Wings 


to fly South with the birds, away from this 
trying Winter climate? You can’t have 


wings. But you can have acure for colds, 
coughs and lung troubles—Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral — 50 years of cures. 


Macvina CREAM 


ti le 
need vos ral Preckies Tine, the Saray Pimples, Liver 


oles, and other perfections. :~y- ts =F 4 


bis all sail Blomiaben ad er the a 
mntppa er iuge o> Pt Prot. ubert 
FREE 


TO BALD HEADS. 


We will mail on application, free 
information how to grow hair up- 
on a bald head, stop falling hair 
& remove scalp ‘diseases. Address 

Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
Dept.C N., Box 779, Cincinnati, O. 


TOOTH 
SOAP | 


ATE NONE "EQUAL! 
. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago 


ln ln Bin Bin Sin Sin Bn clin in Mn Ain ln Bn A, Din Bes lp Ain Hin a Bin A, Bin Bin Ln i, Bin Br Bin i, in in in in Bi in, in ir, in, im Bin. in, ir Bir. Sm Bn 


: 
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a 
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git 


5 ver to Restore 
meat Sp tte" Toushfa} 
ip: diveases & hair 





‘CURED by a new pro- 


age... No Seperse. Ad- 


nic Temple. Chicago. 





Od i td 








m4 
= Varn. 


And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA SOAP and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American Cg in all the + rincipal cities. Britieh depot: 


F. Newsery & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porres 
Dave & Cum. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Needs no 
disguise, 


Because it is free 
from all disagreeable 
taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is now 
prepared by a new process, the result of years, 

scientific investigation, whereby the Oil is Y 4 
from atmospheric contact from the beginningS@f 
the process of manufacture until it is safely cork e 

up in bottles, thus preventing contamination® of 
any kind and excluding all impurities. < 


Give this new Oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil 
and see that the bottle —a flat, oval one — bears our name 


as agents. Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom 
of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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|Use any test you like 
and ‘you will find the 


,, 4 Caligraph 
m4 Typewriter 


Superior 
to 

every 
other 










New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on application 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 


237 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 





@ indisputably prove and illustrate the 





© 400 East62dSt., =< - 





Che Standard of Excellence. 


“* Of all the arts in which the wise excel 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 


The wonderful variety and exceptional 
quality of the work of the ‘‘HAMMOND” é 


SUPERIORITY 


of its mechanical principles. 
Send for a speci:inen of “HAMMOND” ° 
work and a descriptive catalogue. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 




















it of Vay, 


REMINGTON 
“res Standard 


of excellence, 





Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the, Bést Work 
with Least Labor, 
Enduring Service, 
Unequalled Econ- 
omy and Conven- 
= ience. The... 








Namber Model 
bears the stamp of 
Unqualified Public Approval 
Wyckoff, S & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 





















Bar-Lock’s Superiority 


Use the Columbia Bar-Lock Typewriter. 
Its Visible Writing (which Bar- Lock orig- 
inated). and great number .of :Automatic 
Actions will save you much time and labor, 
required on the old-style machines. ; 

Bar-Lock operators do the best work, the 
most work, and in the least time. 





Fully descriptive Catalogue sent free. 


The Columbia Typewriter Mfg. Co., 
116th St., Fifth and Lenox Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





SOO bb bbb bbb bb bbb bt 
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Chicago: 152 La Salle St. 
Boston: 147 Washington St. 
San Francisco: 508 Clay St. 
Atlanta: 15 Peachtree St. 
Cleveland: 23 Euclid Ave. 
Dallas: 283 Main St. 
Denver: 321 Sixteenth St. 
London: 104 Newgate St. 
Montreal: 200 Mountain St. 


AABABALARY 


«“ The eae Were eA 
Light- .. -.. - Greatest 
Running * DENSMORE Typewriter.” 





FROM THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Sept. 2, 1896. 
Densmore Typewriter Company, New York. 
Gentlemen:—We have now in use in the Bureaus 
of this Department nearly 125 Densmore machines, 
We have had no complaint from the users of them, 
hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) H1irkAM BUCKINGHAM, 

Custodian, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. 346 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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The WILLIAMS 


Prints Like a Press.... 





No blur—no dirty ribbon. 
Writes in Plain Sight. 


The type travel only about an inch to the 
paper, and therefore go easier and quicker 
than any other make, and there is no better 
quality made. See for yourself, or send for 
our free catalogue. 


The Williams Typewriter Co., 


PKK KKK ELLE KELL EEE EEE ERE REE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEECEEE 





Typewriter 


ew 





AARAABABALAAAAAAAAAAARARS 


253 Broadway, New York. 


AAAAABAARY 


1876. 1896. 


™ FIDELITY ano 
CASUALTYCo. 


«—4>- OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, = = = = $2,543,632.50 
Reserves, = - = = 1,822,116.55 
Surplus to Policy Holders, < 332,102.33 
LOSSES PAID, = - = 6,073,402.39 


YOU - Facts about the Best Plan of life in- 
surance by inquiring of the Hartford 
CAN Life and Annuity Ins. Co., of Hart- 


ford, Conn. Its Safety Fund System 
GET beats the world. 4 usual cost. Sound, 
THE Equitable. Agents wanted, Write for 
















particulars. 

» CIVIL.. TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERIN PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Surveying & Mapping / YOUNG MEN 
— = and others who cannot 


afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free Cir- 
exnlar and Keferencey, 
Stating the Subject you 
wish to Study, to 

The International 


Machine Design 
Me. aanical Drawing 
Steam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) wal Taran 
Architectural DrawingPAn7Zz0 
Plumbing & Heating LTT 


dence Schools 
English Branches 


Box 921, Scranton, Pa 
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The COMPTOMETER Performs 
All Arithmetical Problems 


Connected with accounting and scientific computation 
at a saving of sixty per cent. of time. It insures abso- 
lute accuracy and relieves all mental strain. Foots 
scattered items just as well as regular columns, Many, 
after trying one Comptometer, have purchased two, 
three, and four. 
Potsdam Red Sandstone Co., Potsdam, N. Y., write: “It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Comptometer enables one man to do the work of two.”’ 


Messrs. Martin D. Stevers & Co., Board of Trade, Chicago, write 
“The greatest assistance ever invented for the bookkeeper.” 











Pamphlet Free. 
BRANCH OFFICE: Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 


54 Franklin Street, 52 to 56 Illinois Street, 
New York. heiga CHICAGO. 














AUTOMATIC HAND 


ONE PAIR OF HANDS 


Just common, untrained hands—can outstrip a hundred fleet-fingered penmen or typewriters 
if they are at work with an 


EDISON MIMEOCRAPH 


Edison's wonderful invention for producing any number of /fac-stimile copies of any hand or type- 
written original 
It has the speed and accuracy of a printing-press. You can't distinguish between its work and a 
page written word-at-a-time There's nothing to learn; nothing to get out of order; nothing to make 
it expensive 
Endorsed by over 200,009 Users. Send for Catalogues and samples of work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Wher MicKinley’s Election is Conceded 
. You’ll need a ‘‘ DAUGHERTY-VISIBLE ”’ 





Better Investigate Now. Ten Days’ Trial Almost Free. 
Costs Only Express Charges. 


THE ONLY MACHINE WITH CONVENIENT VISIBLE WRITING 


Price, . . $75.00 


THE DAUGHERTY TYPEWRITER CO. 
P. O. Box 1263A. PITTSBURG, PA. 


bi ) ith ‘IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” commie 
Cw | —_— 


eH AVE YOU EXAMINED IT? 
No. 












Premier 


Many Improvements Heretofore Overlooked by Other 
Manufacturers. 


Typewriter 


ADDRESS 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, W.Y., U.S.A. | S™*i.°me"unicea "Stacey 
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The complete equipment of an office with The Globe Company’s furniture, fix- 
tures and labor-saving devices will insure the quiet, order and accuracy which are 
notable features in all large and well conducted establishments, and will lighten the 
work of book-keeper, cashier or clerk to such an extent, as to enable a few to trans- 
act the business of many. Illustrated catalogue shows everything. 


42 Beave'ew vornx. | HE GLOBE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 0. 
You Would Use a Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 


\ ; : 

7) ry \S : 
wm? w\ ~ 3 
J) , We can sell you any of the standard a 
VP ‘ makes at a saving of from 40 to 60%. Fully guaranteed. Shipped iia 


PAALALLS 








Oo" 





with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


1% Barclay St., New York; 156 Ad St., Chic 1s 
FOUR STORES { 38 Court Sa.s Boston; 818 Wyandotte St., Kansac City. a 








$] LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN $] 1] 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— | 
Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. ; 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it. Agents Wanted. 4 
LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 30, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
ON T PEW T for note-taking in a few HOURS; 
ANY Y RI ER 0 reporting in a few WEEKS. No 

We have machines of every make. shading, no position. Exclusive ' 

Guaranteed in perfect order or money Worwp’s Fark AWARD. Leading everywhere. FREE lesson 


refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- and circulars. Write H.M.Pernin, Author, Detroit,Mich. 
ilege of examinatiou. “a 


TYPEWRITERS roo, all dif., & fine STAMP ALBUM, only 1oc.; 200, We 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. all dif., Hayti, Hawaii, etc., & fine Album, only soc. Agents 1 
Write us before buying. Send for illus wanted at so per cent. com. List FREE! ©, A. Stegmann, ‘a: 


trated catalog of new and old m chines. 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, *“*chtcaco.” | STAMPS A°cemy.an¢ iris is RPE! 2. pever ' 
JUST OUT! P 
LEHIGH BICYCLES AND 























- « Agents Wanted Everywhere Send for Catalogs. 
ees CRANDALL MACHINE CO. GROTON, N. U. 


ee 
883 Broscwey Mew York 206 Ls Balle Gt, Chicago. 


= 
y 
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E. R. Bente ‘on, Architect, Boston. 


A Moss-Green Roof 


gives an artistic effect to any shingled house. 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


will produce the Moss Greens, Wood Browns, and Dull Reds. 
Send for sample boards and sketches to 


DEXTER BROTHERS, 61 Broad St., Boston. 


The following Firms act as our Agents: 
S. E. GROTE PAINT-STORE Co., St. Louis, Mo 
H. 








M. HOOKER CO., s7 West Rand siph St., “Chicago, Ill. 
PRATT & LAMBERT, New York City, 'N. Y. 
W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE L. J. MATTISON Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
BAKEK & RICHARDS, Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY SEIM & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
GERALD LOMER, Montreal, Can. 


Send 10 cents in postage stamps for artistic colored plates showing exact reproduction of colors. 


. HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ALL KINDS, PARQUETRY, WOOD-CARPET, 
POLISHING WAX AND BRUSHES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
and 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


PARQUETRY Wm. 6. Reid & Co. 


Hari-wood Floors, Wood Carpet, | 1E.3istSt.,New York. 
Original Designs. Best Work. _ Moderate Prices. 


sone ¥E3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSON) PYEWATER 





















ANCHOR POST CO0.15 CORTLANDT sr. 


Write for fae 
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Can be thoroughly warmed and ventilated by 
using the 


Jackson Ventilating Grates. 


One of these will thoroughly heat two rooms 
when outside temperature is 20° below zero, the 
grate burning no more fuel than the ordinary 
open fire. 

Catalogue A, giving description, or catalogue 
of mantels, tiles, and spark-screens, sent free. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


we deliver in any part of 
U.S. wrought-iron candlestick 
shown in cut (4 inches high) 
for 50c. Other designs in cat- 
alogue. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
52 Beekman n Street, New York. 


00D""METAL Workers 


without steam power can save 
time and money by using our 
Foot and Hand Power Machinery 
Send for Catalogues— 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 
SENECA FALLS MPG. COMPANY, 
672 Water St., Seneca Falis, N.Y. 








a nambe F BBINS vine ost 
al S0NG 


Faucets them with 
in your a = PE 
bear this trade - mark and a three- 


the kind 
that don’t leak. 
year guarantee. Pn for booklet. 
E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Brightwood, Mass. 
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How to > Make a Dollar out of Fifty Cents: * 
Golor your siitgles, Sencts, etc ideal 


==" Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains | 


instead of paint. They are 50¢ cheaper 
than paint, and cannot crack or peel off, 
: while the colors have a velvety depth 
; oe , " " and richness, much handsomer than the 
ree oy alleck rs paint. No skill necessary to apply them. 


‘Wood treated with (Creosote) is not subject to dry rot or other decay.””—Century Dictionary. 








Cat ai. s She thing “ Quite” : 23 Stained-wood samples, with color studies, sent on request. 
keeps heat in—cold out SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 73 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





Agents at all Central Points. 


























Copyright, 1894, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
MOTT’S DEFIANCE RANGE—1893. 
Defiance Ra | Sunray 
ha a eg Do uble Oven, | Hot- Ww ater and Steam 
Brick Set set and Portable. Heaters. 
Lenox French Ranges. Social and Kensington 
Double Oven,, Portable. | Fireplace Heaters. 
Star and Comet Osborne 
Hot-Air Furnaces. tne Stoves 
Send for Cataleg 
THE J. L. MOTT IRON. ‘WORKS, 
84 to 90 Beekman Street, * a New York. 


z & 313 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. & 334 Be ‘ iston St., BOSTON. 
Wainwright Building, Sr. Louts. oot! Bidg., SAN F RANCISCO. 


FIREPLACE 


FHS ce | 
MADTEEL 








pe 2g Cet Aa PGMS 








is one of the designs which we furnish in Ornamental 
Ungtazed Brick of such colors as Red, Cream, Buff, Pink, 
Brown, and Gray. 

Our designs combine simplicity with richness, and have a most 
pleasing effect. Our customers say so. The one above shown 
costs $35.00, while the others vary from $15.00 upwards. 
Any good brick-mason can set them up. 

Send to cents for descriptive sketch-book, 
containing 46 different designs. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
10-Liberty Square, Boston, "Mass. 





PARQU ET 


Taare oir THe FIBESS of MRR Sen rar. 


aa ous pe "or now floors. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD co., 


Manufacturers, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


____ FLOORS 


Radiator Vaives 


If yqu want a valve that will always work, one 
that will not stick or bind, or leak through the 







They are absolutely tight under 
any_and all circumstances. Cost no more than 
any oftlie imitations. 

JENKINS BROS., 

New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago. 
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Stamped Sted Ceilings 








Stuffing Box, insist on having JENKINS | 
BROS’. 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE, AND BEST 


for all classes of Buildings. 


Send for catalogue, and give diagram and description of room 
for estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 31 Cherry St, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE: 4 Liberty Square, cor. Water St. 
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THE ART OF, 
BREWING/ 
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How Hungry You Get 

f ani ses Gandiens cacti, tectating, 
ation ad ing. PE of the voice for an hour or two 
under any kind of excitement, —_—— or otherwise, 


causes a hollow; sinking faintness of the stomach, which is 
Simply Dangerous to Go to Bed With. 
Usually there is no opportunity for a lunch ! 

But if in your room you have a bottle of the liquid lunch, 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “BEST” TONIC, 

you will have food, drink, stimulant and nourishment. 
Satisfying, sustaining, soothing the whole system, and giving 


REFRESHING SLEEP. 


“T have never used anything which has shown better results, 
and its value has been proved in my own case.” 
JULIA H. LOMBARD, M. D., New York, N, y, 


MILWAUKEE BEER IS FAMOUS PABST HAS MADE IT SO | 
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WHY MAKE A DRUDGERY 
OF HOUSEWORK ? 














ST. LOUIS, NEW. YORK | 


CH iSAGO, 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. 





Beeman’s— THE ORIGINAL __. 
ay rove Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name~-Beeman is on — 


Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 

a=. Send 5c. for sample package. 

‘ ‘ Boeman Chemical Co. 
J 8 Lake St. » Clevstanle 0. 


— sof 
Pepsin hewing cum. 











For Electrical and 
Experimental Work. | 


For Gunsmiths and Tool- | 
Makers. For Bicycle repair | 
work. For General Machine- 
Shop Work. ™ = ng” power lathes made. 


W:P. & JOHN BARNES 0. "505 Ruby §t. Rockford, Ill. 
| 








ee 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES Sewice, ue. 


| Boston, 180 Washington St. 
| Buffalo, Glenny's. - New York 


Economy 


the road to wealth, 
THE 


Pasteur Germ- 


Proof Filter 


the road to health. 





“As to the ‘germs of disease,’ I have found but ohne 
filtering device which will effect their removal, and 


that device is the Pasteur-Chamberland Filter.” 


Dr. Chas. M. Cresson, Philadelphia. 


| The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Go. Dayton, 0. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 1193 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT © ADELAIDE ST. EAST. TORONTO, ONT. 
MEXICO DEPARTMENT IGNACIO CARRANIA, MEXICO, MEX, 

Sates AcEncres. 
Mexico City, Ignacio Carranza. 
New Saag 522 & 524 Common 8t 


1198 Brosdvay. 
Cnicage, 266 Dearborn St. arpam St. 
602 Race St. Philadelphia 128 8. llth St. 


Baltimore, 301 N. How'd St 





3end te F. Hiseox Co, 858 








Alliinds News ® acquaintances names quaintances names 
thousand, ae 


DEAF" S42 EARN etsES co CUREL eed | 


poly eves. 
Broadway, N.Y., for } cad Proofs E | 
| Milwaukee, 122 Grand Ave. — 


erry 48 the Arcade. Pittsburg, 626 Penn. Ave. 
Columbus, 106 N. High. Richmop4, Governor St. 

Denver, 826 Fifteenth St. St. Louis, 1101 Olive St. 
Evansville, 213 Up 2nd St. San 7rancisco, 807 Market. 
Kansas City, 917 Walnut St. oronto, 6 Adelaide Street, Easy. 
Toledo, 210 Summit St. 
Minneapolis, 329 H'pin Ave. Washington, 1205 Penn. Ave. 


and by Druggists, Peeters, ont Dealers in Hardware 
“a 


| @nd Household furnishing g 
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TO THE 


RIENT 


AND TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


Fs By the magnificent Twin-Screw Express Steamers of the 


X HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


1 \ < 4 
N These cruises have been in the past years such great and popu 
wi ] \ lar successes that they have become almost international -events. 


FH THE FIRST CRUISE. To Madeira, the Mediterranean, and 
Zz the Orient, by the superb Twin- Screw Express Steamer 
FUERST BISMARCK, Capt. Albers, sailing from New York 








ia =e Jan. 26, 1807, and reaching New York on return trip April 4th, 
ae vy) RGARRE A640 ]EFR touching at Madeira, Gibraltar,.Malaga (Granada and Alhambra), 
at eal se Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Malta, Alexandria (Cairo and the 
a * Ge 5 Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), Constantinople, 

at H - § Athens, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa. 


Passengers wishing to remain longer in Europe have the privilege of leav- 
ing the steamer at Genoa on her second stop there and returning to America 
by any steamer of the liié from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg up 

to August 1, 1897: : é 

The region covered ‘by this crutse was ‘the cradle-lanid of all our 
art, literature, and-religion, -Its glories haye been sung by poets 
and historians ef al ages. . The memories of such a trip, the sights 
of the scenery bf the most ieiigtkable events of mag’s istory, will 
remain for a lifetime in the soul of every beholder. 


3 THE SECOND CRUISE willbe by the well-known Twin-Screw Express 
Steamer COLUMBIA, Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York- 
Feb. 11, 1897, to the WEST INDIES and the SPANISH [IAIN, and 
reaching New York on return March rath. The itinerary includes 
Port au Prince, Hayti; St. Domingo City, Domingo; St. Th ; 
Basseterre, Guadeloupe; St. Pierre, Martinique; Bridgetown, 
Barbados; Port of Spain, Trinidad; La Guayra (for Caracas), 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Havana, Cuba; 
Paim Beach, Florida, or Old Point Comfort ; New York. 








This cruise takes the tourist away from the North during the most inclement season 
of the year and transperts him over enchanted seas to tropical islands of rarest beauty 
where there is an ever-varyifg and inexhaustible fund of novelty to divert the mind and 
charm the senses. 

For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


New York, 37 Broadway. Chicago, cor. La Salle and Randolph Sts. San Fran- 
ge cisco, 401 California St. Boston, 70 State St. Philadelphia, 337 Walnut St. 


PRESBREY DEPT. SEAMANS AGENCY. 
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eee s AMERICAN 
A SOLD BY GROCERS 
DURKEE’S  |qeaagercocces 


STM == 


® 
: ~ 3 Mustard, Extracts, Salad Dressing, Sauces, 
Herbs, Celery Salt, Oils and Essences. Each and every 
article of the choicest kind, full weight and of full btrength 
and flavor. Gold Medals and Diplomas awarded at Co 


lumbian a to each article exhibited for Sone - 
iority to all others. These articles cannot be excelled 


and we challenge comparison with any goods sold. 
» 4 ra C 5 E. R. DURKEE & CO. NEW YORK. 




























0 VCVCVCVCVC VAPO-CRESOLENF VCVCVCVCVC oa 
9 < 
> 9 
2 < 
4 6 
Y < 
> 6 
be < 
a Cures while you sleep, > 
; Whooping Cough, Croup, $ 
fe 
x Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. =| @ ~ PERFECTION 
Y ye “Te om 
} Cresolene, when vaporized in the sick- S 
>: room, will give immediate relief. Itscu- 5 CHOPPER 
> rative powers are w ea atthesame Z 
time preventing the spread of contagious ™ A chopping bow! 

pretcedl by acting as a powerful disinfectant, harmless p pay the oS et ee 

» the youngest child. — by druggists. Descriptive 
Y booklet, with testimonials, free. : 
> hme «a g « Kutchen Knacks,” with some recipes by 
5 The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. & Mrs. Rorer, tells about it. 
> Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 8 ‘ NORTH BROS. MFG. Co. ge 
© vcvcvcvcvc VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVC 0 : 
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Are Strictly Pure 
Stock Soups, 


made from the best selected Beef, Veal, and Poultry. Posztvely no 
extracts or gelatine used. If you want pure, unadulterated Soup, 
insist on having ‘** Huckins’ ’’—19 varieties. 


Send 20 cents to pay express, and we will send 
you two %-pint cans as samples— your choice. 


Pat up in Quarts, Be H. W. HUCKINS & COo., 


Pints, and % Pints. 1B and 20 Waterford Street, Boston, Mass. 








KARARAKRASBRAKAKAKRABRADBAKRHKRARA AK A 


DO YOU DRINK 
COFFEE? 


Ye 


PAPE 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


Best Ale 


KEK 








LIER ARLRA RAR ARRAN 


The oy ‘| A 
: LAND “MARION . | ND THAT IS 
po , ” 9 
CORFE hak HARLAND . | 
PROCESS) oF, >F COFFEE POT* 
COFFEE MAKING’ aos F 
. siasecien'ss tee wots 0 Others 


greatest and best Coffee Yo 
maker. So constructed 
as toaid digestion, asthe 7° 
coffee is not boiled. S 
It will save forty per ¢, 
cent. of ground Coffee, So 
and will prepare the © 
beverage in a minute. Ze 
It is so simple a 
ehild can use it. It 
condenses all vapor, & 
cs 
yo 


may imitate our 
circulars and advertise- 
ments, but not our 
brewings. 


and allows no aroma 
te esenpe. It makes 
the Coffee bright and 4) | 
lial a clear without e * 
4 COFFEE mrusion or anythin, else. 

2 he Coffee Pots are 
all Nickel - plated, and they are the handsomest and best } 
Ay that can be purchased at asey price. 


BRILLIANT AND CLEAR 


OK v2 





If your dealer cannot supply 7. the manufacturers will send any 9) TO THE LAST DROP. 
size you may select, delivered free by express to any address east of Yo | 
2 the Mississippi (and so cents additional elsewhere) at following special & | 
prices for full nickel-plated Pots, satisfaction guaranteed : 2 | No Sediment. 
* To make 1 quart, 4 cups, $1.25. To make 2 quarts, 8 cups, $1.55 . 
¢ To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80. To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, $2.00 
> Address the Manufacturers, é 
\ SILVER & CO. - 311 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 2° 


* ~ 


KDE ED SEIS BESS SEIS SONS SONG SESE SENS BONS GENE BETIS BENE BEN BENE 
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A Second Story about Tea: 


The Tropical Paradise of Tea Growing =” 


CEYLON was famous for its spices long 


before Tea became its staple product. 


INDIA is the native country of the tea 


plant, as it is found growing wild there. 











Virgin soil, and a sub-tropical climate, with 
careful culture, favor rapid growth of leaf, thus 
enabling the trees to yield frequent ‘‘ flushes” 
of fresh, juicy and succulent leaves. Two 
tender leaves and bud are all that’s used: these 
contain the concentrated essence and vigor of 
the. whole plant. 

The growth and manufacture of this tea is 

onvte Cheneaidis Ee conducted under skilled management, directing 
native labor, and it is prepared for the market 
entirely by machinery in the most careful and cleanly manner. It is this scientific 
manufacture or preparation which gives the teas of these two countries their uncontested 
superiority over those made by the hand labor of Mongolians in China and Japan. 
On account of this exceedingly careful attention it costs a little more than cheap, 
ordinary teas, du/ as it is double strength it is the cheapest in the end. 


Imported into Herth America 5,379/542 10s. 9,283,144 .es. 














Ceylon and India Teas are Sold on Merit. 





‘ 


Ayes 3 : 









“Its contents had been scooped up in balf a dozen steel bead-pieces, balanced 
betwixt their owners’ knees, while with spoon and gobber of bread they de- 
soured their morning meal.’—Conan Doyles Tbe White Company.” 


Ox-Tail Soup 


Few People have tasted an Ox-Tail Soup that is 
Absolutely correct. . It is difficult to make, and 
even the best chefs can’t catch the exact flavor unless 
they have made soup making a special Study. 
There are Twenty-One distinct ingredients 
and flavors to a correct Ox-Tail Soup. These must be 
combined and harmonized under certain conditions which are 
known only to the professional. 
We put up Ox-Tail Soup (and nineteen other varieties) in 
tins under our “White Label Brand.” 


We guarantee each variety to be absolutely correct. 
“Our Book, “Soup Etiquette”. Sent on request to any one giving name 
and address of nearest grocer who sells White Labe! Soups. 


ARMOUR PACKING COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 


fee 





Every Infusion is Delicious. 
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PETER COOPER’S 


CLARIFIED 


GELATINE 


For Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, Charlotte Russe. 


Our Pulverized Gelatine is the most convenient for family use, as it requires much 
less time to dissolve. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CROCERS. 


oe 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: 10,000 LARGE, POWERFUL ACHROMATIC TELESCOPES. 
POSITIVELY such a 
good Telescope was 
never sold for this price 
before. These Telescopes 
are made by one of the 
largest manufacturers of 
Europe ; measure closed 


2 inches, and open over 


3 feet in 4 sections. They _— OR RANCH 


are nicely brass bound, 
brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, with powerful lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guar- 
anteed by the maker. Heretofore Telescopes of this size have been sold for from $5.00 to $8.00. Every boy 
should have one Christmas; it would be an inspiring and educating present. Every sojourrer in the country should 
certainly secure one of these instruments, and no farmer shouid be without one. Objects miles away are brought to 
view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid, for only 99 cents. Our new Cat- 
alogue of Watches, etc., sent with each order. This is a grand Holiday Amy and you should not miss it. We war- 
rant each Telescope just as represented, or money refunded. customer writes from “ FULTON, N. Y., 
March 27.—Gents: Received your Telescope; am very much pleased with it; it is all you recommended it to be.—J. L. 
HANARTS.” Send 99 cents by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order. 


Address, EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. H M, Excelsior Building, New York City, Box 783. 


i Ree Db LLLLLLDLLLLL666 bb DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDD DDDO DOLD OODDOALOOAOLOS 


” DAVIDSON 
HEALTH 
Rete NIPPLE 


That’s what the baby is dreaming of. He has 


no colic now, because the COLLAR makes collapse 
impossible. 


FREE Sicasememme ie paes. 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 


19 Milk Street, Boston. 
Established 40 Years. 120-page Catalogue Free. 
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=—IT TALKS~— 






GRAPHOPHONES 
Reproduce “Uncle Sam” 

Songs, Bands, Is Looking For 

Orchestras sete eee fo A Pet 


SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


and you own ice. are soon to be held in every 
r vo State. 30,000 positions recently 
Send for circular, added to the classified service. 5 
ted Information about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway 
ONLY $40. Agents wan' Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates and 
CHICACO TALKING MACHINE Cco., pla es of examination, etc., FREE if you mention HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE, Write at once. 
107 Madison St., CHICACO. rl é 
Nat'l Correspondence Institute, 
i WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Im every egg and 
chicken rightly pro- 
duced and sold there 
is “pin money for 
women.”” The whole 
secret lies in» pa- 
tience with small 
things. Woulda 
man bear all the try- 
ing details of caring 
for a family of small 
children? Never! So 
with a lot of tiny 
chicks, a woman's 
patience, affection 
and love for physical 
weakness win every 
time. Often a man 
fails to make hens 
ay; his wife takes 
hem in hand and 


wins. Statistics do not show how many, but it is a fact that a large majority of the successful 
poultry and egg raisers on farms, in city and village suburbs are women. The money which any 
woman—rightly located—can obtain from poultry and eggs will afford a sure income, will supply 
many luxuries for herselfand children; will lay the foundation fora nice savings bank account. 

How often in families the question arises—“W here is the money coming from for this or that 
need?” -The woman who keeps poultry, reads Farm-Poulltry attentively, and follows in detail its 
helpful instructions always has the money to answer that query. Fresh eggs, choice chickens for 
broilers, ducks for roasters, piwaye bring * high price. The supply bas never yet equaled the de- 


mand. Success is all a matter o 


care and attention to details v hich are fully explained in the 


helpful, practical matter published in that true educator, 


Farm-Poultry 


Semi-Monthly. It is the very best poultry paper in the world. From it any one can learn how to make money 
with a few hens or many—whether on the farm or in village or city suburb. Price $1.00 a year, 50 cts. for 
six months. Sample copy and a 25 ct. book. “‘A Living from Poultry,” sent postpaid for 12 cents = stam ps, 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 81 Custom Heuse Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








Suffer 


any longer from 


Asthma 


It is needless. 





Never mind if you have ‘‘tried everything” and | 
failed. Never mind if you feel discouraged and hope- 
less. “Never mind if. your case has seemed incurable. 
Try once more and you will never regret it. We | 
will tell you frankly if we can’t hélp you. 

j : 





«this is one of the y iene st summers I 
have séen in 30 years. No asthma, sleep 
good, good appetite, and *work hi ard—why 
not be happy after So many ete ars’ suffering 
with'that terrible asthm: af ly family doc- 

| tor says,‘ What.a miracle!’” 
THOS." J. BIL ADBU RN, 
Rose, N.Y 





WRITE TO 


Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y., 


FOR PARTICULARS. 
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BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


»e THER 


_ iar 





The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 





in the World. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, 
| | To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, 


| To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the 
Teeth, 


To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Br Own's Camphorated 
Saonacons D@NtfrICE. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale Everywhere. 
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I have been a patron of JOHANN U 
: HOFF’S MALT EXTRACT for many 4 N Ke 
i years, and owe much of my health and vigor G a 
> to its excellence. C e 
» LI HUNG CHANG. H m 
: OHANN HOFF At 
J , N Ke 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and New York. G e 





VALLES LIEV YVAN VALS LEYS 


Ro 
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A Matter of Pride 


—the dainty whiteness and freshness of your embroidered 
linen. To keep it so all its life, launder with COPCO only. 
It is a delicate soap for delicate uses. Removes coffee and 


tea stains easily, preserves the linen, keeps the colors fresh. 
Sold everywhere—5 cents a cake. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, St. lm: 
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THE REGINA’ NUSICE BOX 


A HOME ORCHESTRA PLAYING OVER 1,000 TUNES. 


A New Departure in Music Boxes, wonderfully brilliant in tone, far surpassing any Swiss Box made. Simple in construction, without any in- 
tricate parts to get out of order. It is unrivalled as a Social Entertainer, and is a source of delight to all who hear it. Plays Classic and Popular 
Music, runs about 30 minutes with each winding, and has indestructible ’ metal tune discs. 


A GRAND HOLIDAY GIFT and a most acceptable present, being a constant reminder of the donor. These Boxes last ¢ 
a lifetime, — mx or re apie » tun ng like a piano. Handsomely cased in all modern woods, 
and an ornament 0 est My ssic Box made. A wonderful instrument arranged with money 
to any room. The New rchestral Regina, { yy oned hment for Hotels and Public Places. Send for handsome illustrated 
catalogue. Boxes from $14 to $200. Sold by all music dealers. REGINA MUSIC BOX CO.. Rahway, N. J. 
BISGRNODOURDDESEDOOOONNOOOD NNEngnnoKcONSONOSSoononNKUusNSEBNesnd cee SESE SSESESES OSE RSS ESSE SESS ES 
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from twenty-five to pact A 


Price reduced ... 10 se By express, 





An Oxygen 





Home Remedy 
Without Medicine 


Often... rT ” 








By its new meth- 
Cases od of introducing 
Pronounced oxygen directly 


into the entire 


Incurable \ circulation, 


A Two Veare’ Experience. 
OsKALOOBA, om, Anes 24, ‘96. 
I have used the Electropoise in my 
ASTHMA family, and for the benefit of others, 
nearly two years, and know it to be of great benefit to 
the afflicted. Personally, it has relieved me of throat 
trouble, from catarrh, also from neuralgia ng near 
the heart, and often as a grand, good tonic. It has 
improved the health of my wife. 
CATARRH In regard to others, from my own 
observation, it has apparently put 
back the dial of life ten years to a couple over seventy 
years of age. The husban1 was afflicted with asthma in 
its worst form (scant breathing, severe coughing; not 
able to rest in bed). Now he pursues his business as a 
merchant with vigor and alacrity. 
It has relieved and cured asthma 
SCIATICA and hay fever thoroughly in another 
family. It has cured hemorrhoids in another, when the 
physician said he could only alleviate. Sciatica of the 
worst kind it has cured. The aching jaw and inflamed 
neuralgic face have rejoiced after one local application. 
can say that it is a remedy 
NEURALGIA safe and easy of application; a 
very gospel to the body when 
properly applied. I welcome and recommend it. 
REV. JosepH MAyon, 
Rector St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 


From Crutch to Bicycle. 


ITHAcaA, N.Y., Jan. 20,'96. 
RHEUMATISM After two years of over- 
work I was taken down 
with nervous prostration and inflammatory rheuma- 
tism in June, 1894. After two weeks the rheumatism 
assumed chronic form, leaving me dependent on crutches 
and unable to walk far even with these. Iheard of the 
Electropoise through a 
NERVOUSNESS friend, and began using it 
in August. After two 
months I not only dispensed with crutches, but could 
walk three or four miles at a time. After a couple of 
months more I dispensed with regular treatment and 
only used it at signs of relapse. Since last March I am 
wholly restored; have on occasion walked a dozen miles, 
and bicycled forty-five miles at one time. 
While curing me of rheumatism the Electropoise also 
cured catarrh of the bowels. 
RoBert J. KELLOGG, A.B., 
Instructor in the Ithaca High School, 
telling all about the Electropoise, 
Book +=: and with 250 letters similar tothe Free 
bove, by mail to any address ..___.. 


soneatention Co., 122 Broadway, New York; or, 
Electropoise Institute, 232 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
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Keeley 


ures¢ 


It is a fact, known generally by 
ell-informed persons, that :::: 


Inebriety, 

Morphine 

and other 
Drug Using 


are diseases, not simply habits, and to 
be cured they must receive medical 
treatment. 

The method of treatment, originated 
by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, and adminis- 
tered only at Institutes authorized by 
him, cures these diseases. This state- 
ment is easily substantiated by facts. 
Three hundred thousand cured men and 
women are glad to testify to its truth. 

The treatment at these Institutes is 
pleasant. The patient is subject to no re- 
straint. It is like taking a vacation of four 
weeks. He only knows that he is cured. 

The detail of the treatment, the reason 
for this detail, and proofs of its success, 
sent free upon application to any of the 
following Institutes :— 


Address The Keeley Institute at either 


West H —, Conn. White Plains, N. Y. 
Dwight, Ill Cleveland, Ohio. 
Plainfield, Ind. Warren, Ohio. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Harrisburg, Pa 
Lexington, Mass. Cor.4Ath and North Sts. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa., 
Deering, Maine. 812 N. Broad Street. 
Kansas City, Mo., Pittsburg, Pa., 

1815 Independence Av. 4246 5th Ave 
New a, yf 4 Providence, R. 
Fargo, N > 306.308 W ot St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Waukesha, Wis. 


358 Ni iagara ’ Street. 
Address the Institute nearest you. 


Ken. 


his 
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beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
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261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
AAA DADDADADRADADAADAADSDSAS 


effects helpful. 


© PF sdosee Comes 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ilis 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comfort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
Sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


That is why it is the only remedy with mil- 
lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


on which itacts. 





It is, therefore, all impor- 


tant,in order to get its 
beneficial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which is manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 
If in the enjoyment 
of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease,one may be com- 
mended to the most 


skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 
one should have the best, and with the well- 
informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manufactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


/OSCCCCCOE00000000000000000 OT St A he hd 


Great Reduction of 50 per cent. 


In the GENUINE OXYDONOR-VICTORY and on all the instruments made by the 


Sn of this method of cure until January 1, 1897. 


Dts 
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THE. NEW | LIFE GIVER. 


The Original Oxydonor j 
cures disease and pain under Nature's own laws. 


ORICINAL IMPROVED OXYDONOR COMPLETE, $7.50. 
OXYDONOR NO. 2, LATEST IMPROVED, 


The Animarium—a» institution for the treatment of the sick by this me *thod—now open far patients. 
Large book of information and latest price-list mailed free. 


terms. 


” for Self-Treatment. 


Supplies Oxygen to the blood, and 
Applied as in illustration. 


° $12.50. 


Boston, Mass. 
I have used Oxydonor Victory as regularly as possible during an exceedingly trying period, and have found its 
B. 


When so situated as to use it regularly I anticipate even better results. O, FLOWER. 


DR. H. SANCHE, Discoverer and Inventor, 


61 Fifth St., cor. Fort, Detroit, Mich. 


5 


Send for 
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APPENDICITIS 


Successfully Treated by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Springs 1 and 2. 


In certain conditions these waters are prophylactic against Appendicitis, Far better 
results obtained from them than from any of the Lithium Salts of the Pharmacopeia. 

GEORGE HALSTED BOYLAND, M.A., M.D. (Paris), etc., Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Paris, and 
formerly Professor in the Baltimore Medical College, says, in an article in the New York Medical Journal of August 22, 1896, 
entitled “ The Solvent Properties of the Buffalo Lithia Waters of Virginia:” 

“Where appendicitis is dependent upon the formation of phosphatic deposit in the appendix vermiformis, the waters of 
Springs Nos. 1 and 2 will prevent a reformation of calculus after the operation. It is in this way that the best results will be 
obtained, unless it be as a prophylactic, for peewee atic appendicitis is a danger that patients with the lithic diathesis always run. 
During my last year as resident physician at the Buffalo Lithia Springs one case of appendicitis that came under my care made 
a very good recovery without operation, drinking the water of Spring No. 1 throughout the entire duration of the disease. . 

“T have already said regar¢ ing their action when taken internally that in the class of cases in which lithia, soda, and pot: ish 
are regarded as most specially indicated I have obtained far better results from the Buffalo Lithia Waters than from any of 
the preparations of the lithium salts of the pharmacopeia. Furthermore, | am satisfied that there is no other mineral water 
either in America or in Europe so singularly adapted to such a large number and variety of maladies.” 


For Sale by Druggists. Pamphlets free. 4 © 38 Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


THUUPINE” mrssnitene @ABKER Pre DEAFNESS 1 cox: 










Acts: as an antiseptic, pues 
the germs of disease, and is an 
active and positive healing agent. 

CICAR-INHALER The Cicar-InHALeR has been 
BY MAIL perfected onety for the use of “‘ Thuypine,” and is the 
$1. oo only Pocket Inhaler that can be used in public. Looks 

like an expensive cigar. Thuypine Inftater Co. 

Send for Pamphlet and Testimonials. 39 E 14th St., New York 


80 per cent. of all cases helped, 
that have used the 


Compound 
Micro - Audiphone 


It is pronounced by experts to be 
the most wonderful invention of the 
age (for the relief of Deat- 
mess) that has ever been presented 
to the public. When placed in the 
ear, as shown by above cut, can hardly 
be seen. Send for circular to 


“Iam so pleased rhe think COMPOUND MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO., 
1 can hear you tall Westiield, és Mass, U B A. 


| | A 
| NATURAL [{- 
“Tt is the laxative against APERIENT |. 


x 
34 CONSTIPATION and CONGESTIONS.” | water. |> 


(DR. E. MONIN, Paris.) 
CAUTION: None genuine without the signature of ‘ie 





















Russian Folding Bath Cabinet. 

Portable, and can be used in any 
room. Dry Steam, Vapor Oxygen, 
Medicated and perfumed Baths. Sure 
cure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. Pre- 
vents contracting disease. Insures a 
healthy, clear complexion, and pre- 
vents Cae Send for descriptive 
circular. 1A YOR, LANE & CO.,, 
142 W hite Street, New York. 
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No 
KNIFE! 


No 
RISK! 


THERE SHOULD BE NO 


A bp fp by bp bp be bn be bp be be bo hh hh hhh nll 


Branch Office, 200 Columbus Avenue, 








In the small photo-engraving many will recognize E. H. Bemis the noted Eye Specialist, orginator of the Absorp. 
tion Treatment, together with his famous Sanitarium where hundreds have been curec 
The most successful and Humane Treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. 
a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases which have been 
oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Atrophy of the Optic 
ing Eyes, Tumors, Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and all other diseases of a chronic nature, 


EveryBopy should read our pamphlet, which is sent FREE to any address. 
and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium or by mail. Address 


The BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


‘~w~wrervwrervrervrerrvrvrvrvwrvwrvwrvrvrvrvwrvwrvwrvrvrvwrwrvrvevrevrevwevwrvrevwew’r’ew+eer»ewvrvwrwwywvwVvVYYVYvevwvvwvvwvweVYeY" 
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Blindness can be Prevented and Cured. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 


The 
Bemis 
Sani- 
tarium 
And 
‘Annex, 
Glens 
Falls, 
N. Y. 


of blindness. 

It not only gives the patient 
»yronounced incurable by leading 
Nerve, Detached Retina, Weep. 


WAITING TO BE BLIND. 


It gives the cause of failing eyesight 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Walter’s Sanitarium, 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Only two hours from Reading Terminal, Philadel- 


phia, the most delightful of locations. In the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. Superb air, pure, 
soft water from granite-rock springs. Scenery 


**equal to anything in Europe or America.” 
modern conveniences, Electric 
Steam Heat, Money-Order Post-Office, Long-Dis 
tance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. Baths, 
Massage, Swedish [Movements. Electricity, 
Oxygen. Excellent table. The most extensive 
experience with Sanitary Methods—25 years. 

The value of anything is proved by its imitations. 
Be sure to address correctly. Circulars Free. 


ROBERT WALTERS, M.D., as above. 
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Light, Elevator, | 






Si 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
of MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL 
PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every 
part of the world. 


| Twenty-five Cents a Bottle, 


Marshall’s 








has never been equalled for the instant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the 
Head, and Headache. Cures Deafness, restores lost sense of smell 
Sixty years on the market. All See sell it. 5c. per bottle. 

». C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


‘T Blair's Pills 


{oid and RHEUMATISM. 
Dru 
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[itch your wagan fo a star: 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


A rmour's Star "” brand, the only Select, Fancy Ham. 
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FINE VARNISHES. 


No, 227.—THE SAFE WAY. 


There are several ways in which you can 


decide whether a particular varnish 1s what you 
want. 


The mushroom-and-toadstool way is to use 
it, and wait developments. 

The altogether-too-smart way is to assume 
that all are alike, and that you will save money 
by getting the cheapest. 

The plausibly-deceptive way is to suppose 
that you can tell the quality by the look and 
the price. 

The stranger-and-take-him-in way 1s to ask 
somebody who doesn’t know any more about it 
than you do. 

The safe way is to look at the label. 


“Is the Murphy name on it? 
Then you may depend on it.” 


MuRPHY VARNISH Co. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Factories: Newark and Chicago. 
99 
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Paints and Powders for the Make-up but afterwards 
9 
Pears’ Soap 


BERNHARDT’S SECRET OF YOUTH 


Those who had the pleasure of meeting Madame Sarah Bernhardt at the reception given to her in Brooklyn 
last winter were impressed by the beauty and expressiveness of her hands, and above al! with the delicate softness 
and whiteness of the skin. Asremarkabie, perhaps, as the youthfulness which clothes as a seemingly im perish- 
able mantle the real age of Madame Bernhardt,making her appear as a woman of thirty,is the fact that the import- 
ant conservator of it is of English make. France has for centuries been famous for the production of the more 
exquisite articles for the toilet-—her perfumes, her cosmetics and her soaps comprise one of her glories. And yet 
the greatest of her actresses joins with the royalty of England and the most refined people of all countries in 
saying that Pears’ Soap is the most pleasing and satisfying of any. ‘‘It is simply perfect.” This indeed is a 
remarkable tribute from the most remarkable woman in France to one of England's most celebrated products.— 
Brooklyn Life. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is markéd under each piece : 


Hace sland 
“pb ct > Limoges 


On White China. On Decorated China. 

















-A sailor's wife,a sailors joy should be. 
Yo-ho .Yo-ho! 
But when he does the ‘work at sea 
His aid. like hers,is sure to be 
Sap-o. li- o! 














The 


serine Gram=O=phone. 


TALKING-MACHINE for the family at so low a price that it is brought within 

the purchasing power of everybody is one of the latest achievements of scientific 
invention. THE BERLINER GRAMOPHONE talks distinctly, sings every song with 
expression, plays the piano, cornet, banjo, and in fact every musical instrument, with 
precision and pleasing effect. The plate called ‘‘ The Morning on the Farm” gives 
a perfect reproduction of the lowing of cattle, crowing of the rooster, the call of the 
hawk, the neigh of the horses, the bleating of the sheep, and in fact every sound 
which is familiar to the farm-yard. The records are endless in variety, including nearly 
every song you are acquainted with. 

Accompanying illustration shows the machine operated with hearing-tubes for 
two people; these go with every machine. Extra hearing-tubes, so that any number 
of people may hear, are furnished at 75 cents extra for each person. Two records are 
included with every machine. Extra records, 60 cents each, $6.00 per dozen. 


ALL. FOR $10.00. 


OUTFIT: The outfit includes talking-machine, style 7%, provided with revolving table covered 
with felt, fly-wheel so balanced as to turn evenly am arm which holds the sound-box .withiirepro- 
ducing diaphragm, rubber tubes as described above, box of 100 needles, All nicely packed in a box, 
and sent express prepaid to any point in the United States upon receipt of price. 
SPECIAL OFFER.— With each machine ordered before November 25th we will include an amplifying-horn. 


Send money by Postal Note, Express Money Order, or New York Draft. 


For Sale vy « Music Dealers. 


Send for Catalogue. Free, of Course. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 874 Broadway, New York City. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New Yorx. 














WALTER BAKER & Cf. uu 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


STIWIIWAHO O 


< 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark ‘ 





** La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every caa. 
Beware of Imitations. 














IT FLOATS 


‘* Though lost to sight, to mem- 
ory dear’”’ is the motto for ordi- 
nary soaps. ‘ 

Ivory Soap is always in sight and 
is not wasting at the bottom of the 
tub. 


THe Procren & Gamace Co., Cin’Ti. 
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Perfect | a 


and freedom of movement are enjoyed wearers of 
the Ferris’ Waist, making the waist i * isses especi- 
ally suitable for young girls’ needs. mnastics, 
~ bicycling, walking, working, it is iment y adapted. 


rts skirts and stockings from shoulders instead 


| ‘FERRI! 9» GOOD 


SENSE 
Corset Waist 


is made in sizes and styles to suit all figures ; for ladies, 
long and short waist, high end low bust. Children’s 
25c. to 50c, Misses’ 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’ $1.00 to $2.00. 


For sale by all retailers. 
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